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Or all the various books which have been written upon Greece and 
its Revolution, by much the best, in every point of view, is Waddington’s 
“ Visit.” It is full of instruction ; it is sensible, amusing, and impartial ; 
calm, enquiring, and well-informed. Mr. Waddington examined Greece 
without yielding to the delusion of imagination, and without permitting 
himself to be disgusted with inevitable vice and misery, or to be deceived 
by the artful and interested representations of a wily people. Why 
or wherefore his book has attracted but little notice-we are not aware, 
unless it be, as we believe it is, that truth is not the thing sought after. 
Romance readers, and half-informed admirers, love nothing so well 
as a fine story; and even the more rational lovers of liberty and of 
civilization, have not always the courage to look a plain unvarnished 
statement in the face. If, instead of being a vigilant observer, a 
faithful narrator, and an excellent scholar, this writer had proved 
himself a flighty worshipper of ancient glory, an easy dupe bf interested 
knaves, and above all a fine writer, and a sentimentalist, his book 
would have been in every drawing-room of the country, in every circu- 
lating library, well thumbed by all, down to the milliners and linen- 
drapers’ apprentices. We refer all those who wish for real information 
concerning Greece up to the middle of the year 1824, to. Waddington’s 
“Visit.” The history after that is pretty well taken up by the two 
volumes entitled Greece in 1825, by Messrs. Emerson, Pecchio, and 
Humphreys. The journal of Mr. Emerson is the most instructive—its 
details of the events of 1825 are clear, and his supply to the general 
stock of information concerning the Greeks is prs ma . Count 
Pecchio is more flashy and rhetorical; there is more composition in 
his narrative, but much less information—indeed, it is almost entirely 
superseded by Emerson’s Journal, which occupies the first volume. 
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Mr. Humphreys’ share in the work brings up the rear ; and though he 
is evidently not accustomed to writing, his experience 1s a valuable 
addition to our previous knowledge. 

Mr. Bulwer’s book is of a slighter nature.. It scarcely pretends to 
communicate information. Much space is taken up by its epistolary 
form; much with his journey there and journey back by routes per- 
fectly well known. He discloses, however, good intentions and amiable 
dispositions. Fresh from school and college, (places which ought to 
teach better things,) Greece and her struggles suggest little to his mind 
but butt-ends of classical verse, and scraps of ancient fribble and fable. 
It is a lamentable thing to see men of good feelings, of wealth and 
leisure, turned out of our places of education adults in age, and infants 
in every thing else. Mr. Bulwer will, however, we hope, improve ; 
indications of future usefulness are visible in his book. 

The year 1825 has been a very eventful one to Greece. In February 
and March the Egyptian troops were disembarked in the Morea, and 
in no long time relieved the garrisons still in possession of the Turks, 
and succeeded in gaining possession of the best harbour, and the 
strongest fortress in the hands of the Greeks. Since that time Ibrahim 
Pacha has marched about the Morea exactly as it suited him, and very 
lately, even so late as November, he received a reinforcement of twelve 
thousand men, which additional force must render him at the present 
moment irresistible in the field, if a winter campaign has been resolved 
on. The successes of the Greeks have been confined to a fortunate 
attempt against the Egyptian fleet, a very considerable part of which 
was burnt by the fire-ships under Miaulis,in the bay of Modon, and to 
the resistance of Missolonghi against the Turkish army. The latter, 
however, had mastered the greater part of Western Greece, while, in 
the Eastern,Gours was employed in chasing his former General, Ulysses, 
from post to post, and, after capturing him, in very imperfectly supply- 
ing his place as the Commander of Eastern Greece. ‘The Turks were, 
during the late summer in this quarter, masters of the country up 
to Athens, as they were masters of the western division up to Misso- 
longhi. But when winter approaches, the Turks march off, and the 
Greeks resume the country as if nothing had happened. All this looks 
exceedingly ill. For three or four years the Greeks have been very 
nearly without an external enemy; and they have had money enough 
from this country to raise a deet, levy an army, and not only drive out 
the few lazy Turks starving in Patrass, Modon, and Coron, the only 
places held by the Porte in the Morea, but likewise ptt into tenable con- 
dition every fortress in the kingdom. While the prisoners taken at the 
fall of Navarino were filing off before Soliman Bey, (the French Major 
Séve, the lieutenant of Ibrahim,) he turned to those around, saying : 
‘These are your sons of liberty! what have they done during the last 
four years ! They have not built a single ship of war, they have not 
organized a regiment, they have only thought of making war amongst 
themselves and destroying one another.” Why and wherefore? The 
Greek character is the solution of the enigma. The character of the 
people has brought them into these straits ;, and, joined to the natural 
character of their country, must, and probably will, help them out of it. 
Nothing has been done since they were out of fear for their lives, for 


this plain reason—that pretty nearly every man in the land is a clever 
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knave: he is driving at his own interest in the cunningest manner in 
the world, but his neighbour is “ Yorkshire too.” His rival can just 
spoil the plot, and is himself baulked in his turn, When all are 
sharpers, no business is done ; brawls arise, the tables are overturned, 
the dice are thrown out of the window, and the sun rises upon confusion, 
contusion, broken heads, and lost time. No nation understands 
jobbing like your dexterous Greeks—the navy is jobhed, the commis- 
sariat, the places and offices of trust, every thing is jobbed as in much 
more civilized countries. The difference is, that among politer nations 
jobbing is the privilege of certain classes and ranks, and long practice 
has settled who shall job and who shall be jobbed. In an unsettled 
country of slaves, who have just kicked their masters out of their 
houses, and have scareely squatted themselves upon their sofas 
and cushious, this is a matter not arranged. ‘To settle this matter 
has been the business of a year or two; and now, when the affair was 
pretty well concluded, and one party had been fairly ousted, and the 
ins had come to an understanding how the English moncy should be 
disposed of, down comes the Egyptian and scatters the inferior beasts just 
in the middle of the quarry. ‘The Greeks are the most greedy and ava- 
ricious people on the face of the earth—money, money, money, with all, 
high and low, is their constant cry. ‘The mere mention of a dollar is an 
apple of discord ; and then come into play all the qualities of the wily 
slave—his cunning, whining, flattering—even his humour and fun, his 
braggadocio boastings, his very vanity, failings, and vices, are made 
available to serve his end—that of extracting money. The Greeks 
are not only the greediest people in the world, but they are perhaps 
the shrewdest and the cleverest: yet, with all this, they do nothing. 
Full of the idea of cheating, they always expect to be cheated. 
Upright, plain, manly conduct confounds them; and because they 
cannot see any dishonesty, they give you and your project up together 
as too deep for them. Propose any thing to a Greek for the good of 
his country, he shakes his head, parries the proposition, and suspects 
you have your private ends to gain. Greece has been crowded with 
disinterested Philhellenes who can bear testimony to this fact. 

When the Turks were turned out of the eountry, it appears that 
the sharers of the booty might be divided into two great classes :—the 
men of the mountains, and the men of the plains and the islands. The 
mountaineers having lived, even under the Turks, a pretty independent 
life by robbery and predatory warfare, and partly by cattle-feeding ; 
and ‘being also collected into multitudinous knots or clans, following 
rather than obeying one chieftain, were highly useful as soldiers. ‘The 
men of the islands, ports, and plains, lived- chiefly by commeree, and 
possessed the navy—a most important instrument of the war. The 
islanders, as soon as the Turks were gone, were anxious to return to 
their gainful pyrsnits, and to secure the spoils of war; in order to do 
this effectually, it was desirable to get themselves erected into a 
government. Now, as they were much more of civilians than the 
mountaineers, as they were more concentrated and more conversant 
with matters of business, they succeeded with some ss lat ale in 
eettiug themselves pamed, or raising themselves inte the chi @s 
of state. Having a gaverament, they assumed the direction 
of these moving bands of mountaineers, which was the cause of a good 
B2 
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fusion; but on the whole the moun- 
taineers, caring little for their orders, carried on their predatory 


deal of quarrelling and some con 


excursions in their own way against the Turkish armies, ogee they 
came to spend a summer in the ravines and defiles of the ee 
When, however, rumours of a loan began to be bruited about, anc 1e 
merchants and letter-writers of the government appeared likely to 
persuade the good people of England to pour their wens tage 
the barren mountains of Greece, the case was altered, and a fierce 
contest ensued: the true meaning of which was who should get the 
biggest share of the English dollars. ‘The islanders, whether more 
dexterous or more fortunate than their rivals, actually subdued their 
enemies by means of the very loan itself. The principal mountaineers 
were either killed, bought, or taken prisoners, and locked up in the 
islands. ‘Those who were imprisoned remained so until a few months 
ago, the government got alarmed at the success of the Egyptians, and let 
out the warrior moutaineers, in order to collect an army and fight their 
enemies! The result remains to be seen. Colocotroni, after being 
let out of prison, found much difficulty in collecting an army, and has 
done nothing. Except the capital, Napoli, there is no place in the 
Morea which would resist the Egyptians for any time, and only 
Messalonghi and Athens in the Western and Eastern divisions of the 
Roumeli. Fortunately, however, every mountain top (and the Morea 
is all mountain) is a natural strong hold which may do more for the 
Greeks than all Vauban could have done in a thousand years. On 
these mountain-tops, with a wall or tambour before them, the Greeks 
fight well, and they hate and fear the Mussulman too much ever to 
submit to a pacific arrangement. Probably the Egyptian will be 
exhausted will confounded before he sueceeds in mastering the Morea. 
In the contest, perhaps some single superior man may rise to take the 
lead, or the government being under the necessity of laying out their 
money iu raising an army, may strengthen themselves in such a manner 
as to be able to enforce some consistent plan of operations. If this turn 
out so, the invasion of Ibrahim Pacha will have proved a blessing. 

The view which we have taken of these matters will be abundantly 
confirmed by the extracts we shall make from the very instructive, as 
well as very amusing Journals before us. 

Mr. Emerson landed at Clarenza* on the site of the ancient Cyllene, 
in the March of 1825. His object being to cross the Morea to Napoli 
di Romani, on the Argolic Gulf, he had an opportunity of seeing the 
nature of the country, and fully experienced the difficulty of travelling 
over it. 


The Morea, with the exception of a few miles along the coast, consists entirely of 
hills piled one above the other ; and in the short tour which I mean to describe from 
the western to the eastern coast, from Clarenza to Napoli di Romania, through Elis, 
Arcadia, and Argolis, we did not meet with a level valley of more than a mile in 
circumference, with the single exception of the little mountain plain in which Tripolizza 


is situated. There are no roads; the Turks, whilst the country remained in their 


possession, deeming it a temptation of heaven to make them, and identifying their 
national indolence with their resignation to Providence, by shrewdly remarking, that 
had God designed them to pass with rapidity from one place to another, He would 





* This village is said to give title to the English Dukes of Clarence: one of the 
Dukes of Clarenza having married into the Hainault family, a descendant of which 
Philippa) was afterwards Queen to Edward I11.—Emerson. 
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have given them roads. To the Greeks, next to their own bravery, their want of 
roads is their chief security ; as in the present wild state of the country, no invading 
army could penetrate far beyond the sea-coast. ‘The only practicable passages over 
the mountains, are the tracks along the rocks that have from time immemorial been 
marked, rather than beaten, by the troops of the mules and mountain poneys; these 
generally take the least circuitous route; and as the hills of the Peloponessus are 
usually precipitous and rugged, the ascents and descents of these mountain passes, 
even supposing them roads of the most superior construction, are by no means such 
as concur with European ideas of security. On the contrary, these tracks afford the 
most direct channels to the mountain streams that roll down to join the rivers at their 
foot, and have, therefore, from time to time, carried away every particle of soil that 
formerly filled up the interstices of rocks; which, consequently, afford a pathway of 
loose slippery stones, over which the mules and poneys step with an instinct and 
security quite astonishing. Again, with the exception of one bridge across the Alpheus 
at Karitena, and a very few arches of the most primitive construction thrown across 
some narrow streams, there are no bridges. The broader part of the Alpheus, near its 
mouth, we passed in a ferry: the Peneus, Helisson, and a few other rapid, but 
fordable rivers, we waded over. There are, of course, no wheel-carriages, and in a 
country such as this, we may well suppose there are no inns, On arriving at a village, 
we usually applied to the Eparchos or Astynomos (the governor and his vice), who 
found us lodging for the night; usually an empty room, into which we brought our 
trunks and bedding; and having with difficulty procured firewood, we cooked what 
provisions we had brought with us, or could procure from the peasants,—brown bread, 
eggs, and milk, though seldom the latter; and having made our supper, and spread 
our cloaks ‘on the earthen floor, we stretched ourselves upon them, rather to await 
daylight than to sleep.—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 42.) 


On the traveller’s arrival at Clarenza, just after daybreak, he enters 
one of the ruined houses of that ruinous village, and gives a lively 
description of the economy of a Greek establishment: 


The house consisted of one large apartment, in the further end of which, separated 
from the rest by a screen, were stretched the carpet on which the owners had passed 
the night. ‘The other contained a large heap of wheat prepared for market ; whilst the 
middle of the floor was occupied by a blazing wood-fire, round which squatted the 
lords of the mansion, about half a dozen paltry-dressed Greeks. The walls were hung 
round with their richly ornamented pistols, ataghans, sabres, and tophaics, or musquets, 
which, with a few wooden wine flasks, and two or three primitive cookery utensils, 
formed the only furniture in the establishment : no seats, no tables, no beds—in fact, 
no other necessaries than were barely necessary for the sustenance of life. The des- 
cription of this house may serve as a picture of all those of the same class in Greece ; 
nothing’ certainly can be more miserable than their manner of existence. The only 
addition which 1 could make to an inventory of their furniture, would be occasionally 
a few more cookery materials ; a plate or goblet, (knives and forks being total super- 
fluities,) a barrel for wine, a vase formed of wicker-work and clay for holding watcr, 
and sometimes a hollow cone of burned clay, which being heated and inverted over a 
flat stone, forms an oven for bread, or for cooking an occasional meal of fresh meat.— 
( Emerson, vol. i. p. 46.) 


Here he procures horses and proceeds on his journey to Gastouni, 
formerly one of the richest towns in the Peloponnesus, and then 
inhabited solely by Turks. It is now a heap of ruins, but before the 
breaking out of the revolution had been sacked by the bandit peasantry 
of the neighbouring district of Lalla. 


Having, with difficulty, procured here two little horses, which were barely sufficient 
to carry our baggage, we set out on foot for Gastouni, which lies about eight miles 
distant. Our route lay over a level plain once celebrated for its fertility, but now 
almost uncultivated: we traversed it by a path seldom wide enough to admit of two 
persons walking abreast. The ground, even at this early season, was covered with a 
profusion of wild and beautiful flowers, which, with the immense beds of thyme, that 
grew in every direction, loaded the air with fragrance : the only shrubs or trees were 
now and then a solitary olive, springing up amidst thickets of myrtles and lentiscus, 
which grew in abundance, and round their roots sprung a luxuriant crop of crocuses 
and acanthus. In every direction were browsing extensive flocks of sheep, the tinkling 
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of whose bells, joined to the chirruping of grasshoppers, and the picturesque dress of 
the shepherds, who still bore the classical crook, told us, at once, that Mt bis 
approaching Arcadia, After passing the wretched villages of Yetrombéy an 
Kurdiokoph, we approached the banks of the Peneus. The plain now grew swampy s 
and intersected by numerous marshes, whencé the croaking of a myriad of frogs forme 
a serenade by no means so classical as the tinkling of the sheep-bells. On arriving at 
the river, we found that we must prepare to ford it; as even in this frequented track 
there was no bridge or ferry across it; we, therefore, mounted one of the little horses 
which carried our baggage, whilst our conductor led the foremost ; and thus we crossed 
the classic stream, whose waters scarcely reached our horses’ bodies. Landing in 
sufety on the opposite bank, half an hour brought us to our destimation, and about mid- 
day we entered Gastouni. 

The plain, after we crossed the river and approached Gastouni, became pretty well 
cultivated; the corn in the fields was just springing, and the peasants, m every 
direction, were beginning to trim their vineyards. There were a good many olive 
trees in the immediate vicinity of the town ; but they grew solely in the ruined and 
uncultivated gardens of the former Turkish inhabitants. —( Emerson, vol. i. p. 47.) 


The town seemed to be nearly deserted ; and it-was with some diff- 
culty that the house of the mayor or commandant of the place could 
lw discovered. ‘The name given to this officer seems to be sometimes 
Astynomos, sometimes Eparch—though we believe the latter title im- 
plies a wider range of authority. 

Having discovered the house of the Astynomos, or governor, we dismounted our 
baggage, and accepted his invitation to share his dinner, whilst he sent to procuré 
horses to enable us to reach Pyrgos that same night. This house, which was one of 
thé finest in the town, was approached by a court-yard, and consisted of two stories ; 
the lower one was otcupied as a stable, whilst the upper, to which we ascended by a 
ladder and platform in front, contained two apartments—one serving as a kitchen and 
the residence of his suite and soldiers, the other as the office of himself and his secre- 
tary; the lateer was fitted up @ la Turque, with stained windows, and a low divan, 
whith ran roond the room, and on it were strewn the carpets and cushions whereon 
the inmates of the mansion reclined by day, and slept by might. 

The Eparch himself was a finé military looking Hydriot, who had a short time pre- 
viows been appointed to the office. [fe wore a scarlet turban wrapped fantastically 
rounf his head, so that one end fell on his shoulder, whilst the other was brought 
very tastefally under his chin: his dress was altogether splendid, and his arms richly 
embossed, whilst his mild and obliging manners bore nothing of the military character 
of his costume and appearante. During the time of our conversing with him, our bag- 
gage was undergoing a most alarming investigation, from both the eyes and hands of 
his attendants in the court-yard below, who were fitting on our cloaks and snapping 
our guns. The calibre and strength of our pistol barrels attracted their attention ; the 
locks they never thought of éxamfnidg, and as the stocks were no way ornamented, 
they were directly condemned as useless ; however, in a short time our horses arrived, 
art having discussed our dinner of fowls and fresh curds, we took our leave of our 
host, and bade adieu to Gastouni—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 51.) 


Passing thus from one ruinous town to another, and from the hospi- 
tality of one Eparch to the next, the traveller thus crosses the Pelo- 
ponnesus with some difficulty. The characters of the Eparchs afford 


amusement, and throw light on that of the nation: for instance, the 
dandy Eparch of Andruzzena. 


After a tedious descent of several miles along the narrow pathway that 
round the verge of the hill, wé arrived at hidvaladait the icles Yra zus, prev 
amidst a grove of cypresses on the acclivity of an opposite mountain, and with its nu- 
merous buildings presenting a fine prospect from a distance ; but which was wofully 
belied on entering it, by filth and misery. It was now sunset, and as we slowly wound 
up the steep ascent, we observed a few soldiers collected on a small eminence, at the 
entrance of the town, to observe oar approach. On coming up to them, and asking 
for the residence of the Exapyog, a fine military-looking young man, in a superb Al- 
banian dress, stepped forward, and presented himself as tlie person for whom we were 
enquiring: we applied to him, #s usual, to find us lodgings. He apologized for the 
misery of the town, and offered us whatever accommodations his own residerite afforded, 
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We accordingly accepted his hospitality, and accompanied him to his house. It 
was situated near the entrance of the town, and like that of the Eparch of Gastouni, 
was approached by @ court-yard. It consisted likewise of two stories, the better 
Greek houses seldom exceeding that height. The lower of these was now fitted up as 
a prison for malefactors ; and to the upper we ascended by a balcony, which ran along 
the entire front of the house, and served as a corridor to the several apartments, which 
had no internal communication with each other. On entering, we came into the apart- 
ment of the chief, which composed one-half of the extent of the mansion, the remain- 
der being divided into his bed-room, kitchen, and apartments for his suite. 

During the few days which bad weather obliged us to remain with him, we had suf- 
ficient leisure to make some observations on his character and manners, The latter, 
like those of the higher orders of his countrymen, were decidedly Turkish. The room 
in which he received us was fitted up in complete Ottoman style, with stained glass 
windows, inlaid ceiling, splendid carpets, mats, cushions, and numerous vases of gold 
and silver fish. On taking our seats, we were, as usual, presented with a chibouqué 
and some coffee ; whilst our news was eagerly enquired after by our obliging host. He 
was about twenty-five years of age: he had formerly enjoyed a confidential situation 
under the present government ; viz. the disposing of the forfeited Turkish lands in his 
province, and on the expiration of his commission, had obtained the government of his 
present eparchy. His dress was accurately national, but formed of the most costly 
materials and style, covered with an abundance of braiding and embroidery ; whilst 
his pistols and silver-mounted ataghan were of exquisite design and workmanship. 
Though his conversation was lively, his manners were indolent and oriental ; he re- 
clined almost the entire day on a velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, smok- 
ing his chibouqué, or counting over and over again the polished beads of his amber 
combolojo. Of his dress he was particularly vain, and received with evident pleasure 
all the praises which we bestowed upon it. On such occasions, Ife usually arose, set 
forward his elbow, turned out his heel, and surveying himself from top to toe, replied 
with evident complacency, ‘‘ vat, rd ddpnuad pag etvat apkeroy KaXoy.”’ ‘* Why, 
yes, our costume is certainly pretty.” 

Our fare, during our stay, consisted of lamb, fowls, milk, eggs, and vegetables ; 
and though it was Lent, our accommodating host made no scruple to join in our unca- 
nonical repast. Our breakfast was, generally, made up of curds and eggs, with a little 
milk and cheese ; bnt the dinner was a somewhat more perplexing affair. Our table 
Was a small round board, raised half a foot from the floor; and round this we were 
obliged to squat tailor-wise ; as to have stretched our limbs would have thrown us at 
rather an incommodious distance from our provisions. In this posture, by no means 
an agreeable one to the uninitiated, we were obliged to remain during the tedious process 
of a Greek repast, which seldom occupied less than half an hour. Our first course 
was boiled rice, mixed up with yaourl or sour curds, eggs fried and swimming in olive 
oil, and a mixed dish of boiled vegetables, chopped leeks, spinage, sorrel and mustard 
leaves. The second, a stewed fowl stuffed with plum-pudding, roast lamb, and cairare, 
rather an odoriferous dish, composed of the entrails of the salmon and cuttle-fish, 
fermented and tempered with oil. Our third remove contained milk, in all its different 
preparations of curd, cheese, and runnet ; various combinations of boiled, roast, and 
whipped eggs; the whole washed down with plentiful draughts of Pamian wine, sup- 
plied by a cup-bearer, who, in proper oriental style, stood constantly behind the 
cushion of his chieftain. Our desert, as it was winter, consisted chiefly of oranges 
and dried fruit, figs, dates, and raisins ; on the whole our feasts were not only classical 
but palatable, and when all was concluded, a comfortable room, in which to strew our 
beds, was a favour as acceptable as it was uncommon.—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 66.) 


At the capital and seat of government Mr. Emerson remains some 
time. Napoli is admirably situated, both for defence and commerce. 
For a Greek town it is well fortified, well provisioned, and if well 
garrisoned would stand a long siege. Its harbour is good, and the 
population overstocked. 

The interior of the town, with the exception of one large square, contains nothing 
but miserably narrow filthy streets, the greater in ruins, partly from the ridicu- 
lous custom of destroying the residences of the Turks, and partl the effects of 
the cannon whilst the Greeks were battering the town from the little fort in the har- 
bour. The remaining dielling-houses are spacious, and some even comfortable, In 
all of them the lower story is appropriated to the horses, and from this we ascend by 
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partments. The best house is that of the 
late Pacha, which is now the residence of Prince Mavrocordato. 


a spacious staircase to the upper inhabited a 


‘Trade seems totally destroyed at Napoli: before 1821, it was the depot of all the 
produce of Greece, and carried on a most extensive commerce in sponges, silk, oil, 
wax, and wines; it now possesses merely a little traffic in the importation of the ne- 
cessaries of life. The shops, like those of Tripolizza, are crowded with arms and 
wearing apparel, and the inhabitants all carry either the Frank or Albanian armed 
costume. ‘Lhe climate is bad, and the place has been frequently ravaged by the plague, 
which, in one instance, towards the latter end of the last century, reduced the popu- 
lation from 8 to 2000. 

The unusual filth of the streets, and its situation, at the foot of a steep hill, which 
prevents the air from having full play to carry the effluvia arising from it, together 
with the habitual dirty habits of an overstocked population, constantly attracted 
round the seat of government, subject it to almost continual epidemic fevers, which, 
both in the last winter and at this moment, have committed dreadful ravages. Its 
climate is, in fact, at all times, thick and unhealthy, and far inferior to that of Athens, 


or of many of the towns in the interior of the Morea.—{ Emerson, vol, i. p. 84). 

The Journalist, under April 10, presents us with a picture of Napoli 
on Easter Sunday. 

10th April, (Sunday.)—To-day being the festival of Easter, Napoli presented a 
novel appearance, viz. a clean one. ‘This feast, as the most important in the Greek 
church, is observed with particular rejoicings and respect. Lent having ceased, the 
ovens were crowded with the preparations for banqueting. Yesterday, every street 
was reeking with the blood of lambs and goats ; and to-day, every house was fragrant 
with odours of pies and baked meats. All the inhabitants, in festival array, were 
hurrying along to pay their visits and receive their congratulations: every one, as he 
met his friend, saluted him with a kiss on each side of his face, and repeated the words 
Xpirroc aveorn, “ Christ is risen.” The day was spent in rejoicings in every quarter 
the guns were fired from the batteries, and every moment the echoes of the Palamede 
were replying to the incessant reports of the pistols and tophaics of the soldiery. 
On these occasions the Greeks (whether from laziness to extract the ball, or for the 
purpose of making a louder report, | know not) always discharged their arms with 
a bullet: frequent accidents are the consequence. To-day one poor fellow was shot 
dead in his window, and a second severely wounded by one of these random shots 
In the evening a grand ceremony took place in the Square: all the members of the 
Government, after attending divine service in the church of St. George, met opposite 
the residence of the executive body; the legislative, as being the most numerous 
took their places in a line, and the executive passing along them from right to left, 
kissing commenced with great vigour, the latter body embracing the former with all 
fervour and affection. Amongst such an intriguing, factious senate as the Greek 
legislation, it requires little calculation to divine that the greater portion of these 
salutations were Judas’s kisses.—( Emerson, vol. i, p. 98.) 


Again.—April 11th. 


This evening as we walked out of the Palamede gate, the plai 
town presented a lively and interesting spectacle. The tnenateat eae icone 
with,the continuance of the festival, had induced crowds of the inhabinente to. stroll 
round the walls and the plain; numbers of beautifully dressed females were asse "bl d 
in groups on the grass, listening to the guitar and the flute; bands of erm : 
mounted on beautiful Arabians, were sweeping over the plain, hurling the diene, 
and at the same time managing their spirited little steeds with astonishing skill a eli ; 
round at the sharpest angle, and reining up at the shortest point in the midst of 
their utmost velocity. In every quarter, Be. of musicians were surrounded b 
of dancers, performing their spiritless Romaica, and enlivening its whirling dulln 
by the rapid discharge of their pistols ; whilst groups of children, in fanc r a 
crowned with flowers, were sporting round their delighted parents N “ye ig er 
witnessed this scene, could have supposed himself in the midst of a c venptag rest 
under the horrors of war, nor surrounded by hundreds of families ec ee ree 


could congratulate itself i ; . 
wy” 5 eae not having lost a friend ora brother in the fray.—( Emerson, 


Shortly after, we have a very characteristic account of the reception 


Greek understand the nature of a Joan. 





of a part of the Joan, All agree that it is impossible to make a 
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To-day, the Lively, from London, came to anchor in the bay, having on board 
20,0001. of the former, and 40,0001. of the new loan ; accompanied by Count Pecchio 
and Count Gamba, agents of Messrs. Ricardo, the contractors. Arrivals of this kind 
infuse the liveliest joy into the hearts of the Greeks, the greater part of whom do not 
rightly comprehend the meaning of a “ loan,” but very simply conclude that it is 
some European method of making a present. Immediately on its arrival, the usual 
discharge of pistols commenced ; and the following evening it was brought into the 
town, whilst the band of the regular regiment in the square, were playing ‘ God 
save the King,” and the crowd accompanied it with shouts of Zevro Tewoyue—‘ Long 
live King George.” —( Emerson, vol. 1. p. 108.) 

In May, Mr. Emerson left Napoli for the neighbouring island of 
Hydra. ‘The Hydriots are of Albanian race, had grown rich by com- 
merce, and previous to the Revolution, the Turkish yoke had been 
merely nominal. They paid a considerable tribute. To them chiefly 
Greece is indebted for a navy, and they are, on the whole, the most 
respectable of the Greeks. Savage ferocity is, however, a feature of 
their character, as of the rest of their countrymen, as the following 


anecdote will testify : 

(Hydra,) June 25th.—I have this day been witness to a scene of slaughter iv. Hydra, 
which must ever remain a stain upon the character of its inhabitants; avd. at the 
recollection of which, I yet shudder with involuntary horror. 

JT had made an agreement with the owner of a caique, which was to sail for Napoli 
di Romania in the evening: and accordingly, at four o'clock, | walked dowm to the 
Marino, and had my portmanteau stowed on board the boat, which was to get under 
weigh almost immediately. In the mean time, I sat down with Mr. Masson , Carnaris, 
and a few Hydriots, on the balcony of a coffee-house, to await the ar rival of the 
Karavikyrios. Whilst here, a brig arrived from the fleet, and entered the harbour 
with a fair wind. It brought the disastrous intelligence, that the shit. of Captain 
Athanasius Kreisi (son to the old gentleman mentioned before) had bern blown up, 
a few days before, in the midst of the fleet at Vathico, and himself, his; brother, and 
sixty seamen destroyed. It appeared, from the evidence of one of th> sailors who 
escaped with life, that the captain was that day to have had a few othe r commanders 
of the fleet at dinner ; and, in the hurry of preparation, had struck a refractory Turkish 
slave, who had been for some time on board. The wretch immediatel y went below, 
and, in his thirst for vengeance, set fire to the powder magazine, and bl ew up himself, 
his captain, and shipmates. 

There is, perhaps, no spot in the world, where the ties of blood anc¢ | clanship have 
more closely united the inhabitants, than at Hydra: and the sensatic n produced by 
this event may be readily conceived, when it is considered that every individual thus 
destroyed was connected with almost the whole population, by birth, m larriage, or the 
bonds of friendship ; and that, as the officers and crew of every ship @.re almost inva- 
riably related to each other, in a nearer or more remote degree, a wl iole family, and 
that one of the most distinguished, was thus, at a blow, eradicated fr om the midst of 
the community. 

The news spread instantly from end to end of the Marino; and set med to produce 
an extraordinary sensation, In a few moments, from the balcony where I sat, my 
attention was attracted by the unusual commotion of the crowd below, which now 
consisted of four or five thousand. They kept rushing backward and, forward, but 
always tending towards the door of a monastery close by me; one apar tment of which 
served for the office of the Marino, and another for the prison, in which were confined 
a large number of Turkish captives. I asked a Hydriot, who sat bes’ de me, what was 
the meaning of the commotion in the crowd? He replied, wi‘:h little emotion, 
‘* perhaps going to kill a Turk.”’ His words were scarcely uttered , when the door of 
the monastery, not twenty paces from me, was burst open, and a crowd rushed out, 
forcing before them a young Turk, of extremely fine appearance:; tall, athletic, and 
well-formed. But I shall never forget the expression of his count enance at this awful 
moment. He was driven out almost naked, with the exception of / a pair of trowsers ; 

~his hands held behind his back ; his head thrust forward ; and a J :ell of horror seemed 
depicted in his face. He made but one step over the threshol d, when a hundred 
ataghans were planted in hisbody. He eee forward, and : fell, a shapeless mass 
of blood and bowels, surrounded by a crowd of his enraged exe ‘utioners, each eager 
to smear his knife with the blood of his victim. By this time, another wretch was 
dragged forward, and shared the same fate; another, and anoth er followed, whilst I 
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was obliged to remain a horrified spectator of the massacre ; a8 the defenceless wretches 


he foot of the stairs by which I must have descended, in 
order to make my escape. Each was, in turn, driven beyond the door, and got a short 
run through the crowd, and fell piecemeal, till, at length, his carcase lost all form of 
humanity, beneath the knives of his enemies. Some few died bravely, never attempt- 
ime to escape, but falling on the spot, where they received the first thrust of the 
ataghans; other weaker wretches made an effort to reach the sea, through the crowd, 
but sunk down beneath a thousand stabs, screaming for mercy, and covering their faces 
with their gory hands. 

In the mean time, I had got within the café, and closed the door and windows ; 

within were a few of the young Primates, who were sinking with shame and horror for 
the actions of their countrymen, and the noble Canaris was lying on a bench drowned 
iv tears. Here I remained for some time ; till, taking advantage of a momentary pause 
in the scene below, I rushed down stairs, and escaped by a bye path to my lodgings. 
During the whole course of the evening, the work of slaughter continued ; after 
“Sutchering every inmate of the prison, they brought out every slave from the houses, 
and fiom on board the ships in the harbour, and put all to death on the shore. During 
the course of the evening, upwards of two hundred wretches were thus sacrificed to 
the tur yofthe mob; and at length, wearied with blood, they dragged them down to 
the bea ‘h, and stowing their carcases in boats, carried them round to the other side of 
the islam 4, and flung them into the sea, where numbers were floating some days after, 
when Ca; tain Spencer passed with the Naiad. During the continuance of all this 
scene, yvh.ich lasted for many hours, no attempt was made by the Primates to check 
the fury of’the crowd, Perhaps they were aware of their inability ; but it is little to 
their hon our that they did not at least make an effort. Some days after, on speaking 
of this tre msaction, they merely said it was a disgraceful occurrence, and they were 
sorry it ha d happened ; but that, in fact, they had no means of keeping prisoners of 
war; thus indirectly admitting the justice of the deed, nor even attempting to excuse 
their own no a-interference. With the lower orders, there never appeared any symptom 
of remorse. ‘Those who had been the perpetrators of the deed, were never censured ; 
hor was any i ovestigation made of the affair; on the contrary, they walked about the 
streets as mu¢ ‘h applauded and as highly esteemed, as if they had achieved some meri- 
torious service's; Whilst those who had not participated in the murder, spoke of it 
with complace ney, and even approval. Some few of the sons of the Primates were the 
only part of the population who seemed aware of the enormity of the deed; and, 
whilst they condemned the conduct of their countrymen, they lamented deeply that 
such an exannple of applauded murder should be set to their children.—( Emerson, 
vol. i. p. 244.) 

Most important information is to bt found in Mr. Emerson’s Journal 
with respect to the navy, along with which he appears to have re- 
mained some time. ‘The naval victories of the Greeks have’ been ex- 
cessively exaggerated ; any thing like a general engagement is wholly 
out of the question. The execution that has been done, has been 
solely effected by the fire-ships, which, partly from Greek dexterity 
and bravery, and chiefly from Turkish awkwardness, have done a 
considerable quantity of mischief. In the navy, it will be seen, there 
is no suborvlination whatever ; the captain is the relation and not the 
commander of the crew. The admiral is little more than a nominal 
erhief about whom the captains collect. When he may be meditating 
some important expedition, the captains perhaps are designing a visit 
to their homes, and the admiral rises in the morning and finds that a 
third of his navy has gone off in the night, and perhaps the remainder 
express no inclination to change their station. 

There the affair is dropped. 


Of these Sruéots and their captains, at the very name of which the 


were butchered almost at t 


“Turks tremble and sheer off, a very good deseription‘is to be found in 


the following passage :— 


it was late in the evening before a monk from one of the n bouring monasteries 
arrived to bless the ship ; but this ceremony once performed, stl'wes in se Me and 
at sun-set we sailed from Hydra, The captain was a young man, called Theodoracki 
’ ? 
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nephew to the admiral, who has been employed as a brulottier almost ever since the 
commencement of the wat; and on several occasions, especially at Mytelene and 
Candia, has conducted himself with distinguished bravery. The ship in which I 
sailed was an old Ipsariot, of two hundred and sixty or three hundred tons, and was 
purchased by the Government for forty thousand piastres, or about 800/., whilst the 
fitting out and stowing her with combustibles, could not cost less than 800/. more. 
This, however, is one of the largest and most expensive which has yet been made ; 
the generality being no more than two-thirds the size, arid of proportionate cost. The 
vessels usually employed for this service, are old ships purchased by the Government. 
Their construction, as fireships, is very simple ; nothing more being wanted than active 
combustion. For this purpose, the ribs, hold, and sides of the vessel, after being 
well tarred, are lined with dried furze, dipped in pitch and lees of oil, and sprinkled 
with sulphur ; a number of hatchways are then cut along the deck, and under each is 
placed a small barrel of gunpowder; so that at the moment of conflagration each 
throws off its respective hatch, and giving ample vent to the flames, prevents the 
deck being too soon destroyed by the explosion. 

A train which passes through every part of the ship, and communicates with every 
barrel, running round the deck and passing out at the steerage window, completes the 
preparation below ; whilst above, every rope and yard is well covered with tar, so as 
speedily to convey the flames to the sails; and at the extremity of each yard-arm is 
attached a wickered hook, which being once entangled with the enemy’s rigging, 
renders escape after coming in contact, almost a matter of impossibility. The train, 
to prevent accidents, is never laid till the moment of using it ; when all being placed 
in order, and the wind favourable, with every possible sail set, so as to increase the 
flames, she bears down upon the enemy’s line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five 
or thirty in number, have no other defence than crouching behind the after-bulwarks. 
When close upon the destined ship, all hands descend by the stern, into a launch 
fitted out for the purpose, with high gunwales and a pair of small swivels ; and, at the 
moment of contact, the train is fired off by the captain, and every hatch being thrown 
off, the flames burst forth, at the same instant, from stem to stern ; and ascending by 
the tarred ropes and sails, soon communicate with the rigging of the enemy’s vessel, 
who have never yet, in one instance, been able to extricate themselves. In fact, 
such is the terror with which they have inspired the Turks, that they seldom make 
the slightest resistance. On the distant approach of the fireship, they maintain, for 
some minutes, an incessant random cannonade; but, at length, long before she comes 
in contact, precipitate themselves into the sea, and attempt to reach the other vessels, 
scarcely one remaining to the last moment to attempt to save the devoted ship. Some- 
times, however, armed boats are sent off from the other vessels of the fleet, but they 
have never yet been able either to prevent the approach of the fireship, or seize on 
the crew whilst making their escape ; and though fireships are in other countries con- 
sidered a forlorn hope, such is the stupidity and terror of the Turks, that it is rarely 
that one of the brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom, indeed, that any lose their 
lives. The service, however, from the imminent risk to which it is exposed, is re- 
warded with higher pay than the ordinary seamen ; and on every occasion of their 
success, each brulottier receives an additional premium of a hundred ora hundred 
and fifty piastres. 

To the captains, likewise, rewards have been frequently offered, but been as often 
refused; as they replied, that they should think it a disgrace to accept a recom- 
pense for doing their duty to their country. The number of those brave fellows is 
from twenty-five to thirty, and though many have nobly distinguished themselves, the 
widely spreading laurels of one have unfortunately overshadowed the honours of the 
rest. It is needless to say, that this individual is Constantine Canaris. There are, 
however, many others whose fame has not extended so far, though their actions have 
been equally y Owen and successful : amongst those is Captain Pepino, the companion 
of Canaris in his famous exploit of burning the vessel of the Capitan Pacha at Scio, 
and the man who, with Georgio Potili, and Alexander Dimama, achieved the late 
successful enterprize at Modon. Of the remainder, Georgio Capa Antoine, Anastasius 
Calloganni, Demetrius Raphaella, and John Mondrosa, have shown the most un- 
daunted bravery in the various actions at Tenedos, Mytelene, Samos, Scio, Cos, and 
Candia, and are ,ewarded by the most lavish praises of their countrymen, who have 
celebrated their names in the popular songs of the island.—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 167.) 


The number of vessels at present employed in the Greek navy 
does not exceed sixty-five ; of these forty are Hydriots, sixteen belong 
to Spezzia, and the remainder are the remnants of the Ipsariot 
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squadron. Of the vessels of war, about six or seven carry three masts, 
and are of three or four hundred tons burden: the remainder are all 
brigs and single-masted schooners, of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred tons; the greatest number of guns carried by any vessel is 
eighteen, and the weightiest are a few eighteen pounders. The entire 
(Greek fleet is the property of individuals: the sailors are paid, and 
the vessels hired by the government. The captains are generally 


the owners or their near relatives. 

Concerning the interior economy of the Greek navy, Mr. Emerson 
supplies us with some sensible paragraphs. 

After the surprising exploits and well-earned fame of the Greek fleet, it may per- 
haps appear strange to assert, that those actions have been accomplished solely by 
the brulottiers, with the assistance of not more than twelve or fourteen ships out of 
all the fleet, and that the remaining forty-five or fifty have rendered no other service 
to the cause of their country, than by their show adding to the apparent force of her 
navy, and tending to augment the terror of the enemy by a display of numbers. Yet 
such is actually the fact, and one which the powerless arm of Government has, as 
yet, been unable to remedy. This circumstance arises from the ships being all private 
property, and whilst the few brave fellows, who hesitate at nothing to accomplish 
their object, boldly face the most powerful force of the enemy, others, less ambitious 
of honour, and more wary, content themselves with hanging aloof, and discharging a 
few harmless cannon beyond the range of the enemy’s shot; urging, as an ostensible 
reason, the folly of risking more lives than are necessary for the protection of their 
brulottiers ; or, if more closely pushed, making no scruple to declare that they do not 
wish to have their own small ships exposed to the heavy fire of the Turkish frigates, 
when neither their own means, nor the allowance of the Government, are adequate to 
repair the damages they might sustain. Thus deprived by vanity or selfishness of the 
greater bulk of his fleet, Miaulis, with about half a dozen faithful and subordinate 
followers, to aid the noble fellows who work the fireships, and who have never yet 
shrunk from their duty, has achieved every action which has tended to advance the 
liberty of Greece, and to bring its struggle towards a conclusion. 

But itis not amongst the captains alone that those deplorable feelings have been 
productive of unfortunate results: imitating the example of their commanders, and 
well aware of the inefficiency of the Government to inflict punishment for disobe- 
dience, the crews invariably manifest the same spirit of turbulence and insubordina- 
tion. Proud of their newly acquired liberty, and impatient of any restraint, they will 
not listen to the name of subjection or obedience to orders; and the circumstance of 
every crew being composed of different descendants and relatives of the same family 
and name, and commanded by a person who is nearly connected by blood or marriage 
with almost every seaman on board, gives the captain an unwillingness to proceed to 
extremities, which must only tend to irritate the feelings of his family ; and, unsup- 
ported by the measures of an efficient government, be finally productive of no other 
consequences than further disobedience and more widely spread discontent. In con- 
sequence of this, it is not the will of the admiral, or the wishes of the captains, but 
the consent of each crew, that must be obtained, previous to entering tpon any im- 
portant measure. If it meets their views of advantage or expediency, there is little 
difficulty in its completion ; otherwise, there is no power to enforce its execution. 
However, as all parties are well aware of the extent of their respective influence, open 
quarrels are never heard of. If the admiral’s orders are agreeable to the captain, 
and his measures appear advisable to the crew, all goes on well; if not, and it 
should happen that the demand is negatived, the affair drops, and some new move- 
ment is adopted, without dispute or recrimination. 

In the domestic economy of each ship there is consequently a great deal of con- 
fusion and irregularity. No man on board has any regular quarters or post assigned 
ms ; on - — _ an —_— from the captain it is repeated by every mouth from 
eT . > 
mont tang ee eres th guganese tobe the att perfem the 
especially in the e res and ears of a oa Ye nd ae ps ry aataeen 
alarm ; as from the shouts and trampli mie h at SS eremenen as — 
dens, bettnicanaar anand Pp ing over head I have often deemed the ship in 
all — ports dine: g upo *k found it was merely some trivial duty, about which 

g, such as setting a studding-sail, or hoisting up the a 


The only regular duty on board seems to be the discipline at dinner-hour, The 
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provisions of the sailors are not of the best description, consisting principally of salt 
and dried fish, sardillas, and Newfoundland cod ; but to make amends for this, they 
have excellent biscuit, (sliced bread, leaven baked, being the real biscuit,) and the 
best Grecian wine. Mid-day and sun-set are the hours of dinner and supper, and 
before that time every mess, consisting of six persons, has its little table prepared 
between two of the guns. As soon as the signal is given, each table is served by the 
steward with its allowance of fish, bread, oil, wine, and vinegar, the eldest man of the 
mess acting as dispenser, the youngest as cupbearer. During the dinner-hour the 
steward continues walking round from mess to mess, to see that each table has its re- 
gular allowance of wine and bread, and during the whole ceremony the utmost silence 
and decorum are preserved. The tables of the captains, and particularly that of the 
admiral, are however much better served, as at every Grecian port which they put 
into, the inhabitants vie with each other who shall send to the fleet the most ac- 
ceptable presents of fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, wine, cheese, and sweet- 
meats; and these, together with the stock of European stores and French wines, 
render their living rather luxurious.—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 182.) 


The extracts we have already made convey a good idea of the 
face of the country, of the manners of the people, and of the state of 
the navy. We will proceed to select some passages which will throw 
light upon the principal men of influence. The people are divided into 
Roumeliots and other inhabitants of the continental part of Greece, 
and who are chiefly Albanians; a distinguished branch of this portion 
are the Suliotes. ‘The Moreotes or inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, with 
the exception of some Albanian districts, as the Mainotes, are more 
genuine Greeks, and form another class. The islanders, though chiefly 
of Albanian race, from the nature of their abode and their different 
habits of life, are entitled to rank as a class of themselves. Besides 
these three divisions of the people, there are Greek interlopers from 
Constantinople, called, from a quarter of that capital, Fanariots. These 
are but few, and are chiefly men of diplomatic talent, ingenuity, and 
European education. Such are Mavrocordato, Demetrius Ipsilanti, 
and Negris, who is now dead. Of the Moreotes, Colocotroni is the 
leader, with his sons and friends ; as Zaimi, Londos, Sessini, Coliopulo, 
Notara, Degliani, &. Mavromichalis, the Ex-President, is the head 
of the Mainotes. Ulysses was the most distinguished and the most 
able of the Roumeliot leaders ; the treachery and faithlessness of his 
lieutenant, Goura, have now transplanted him. The islanders possess 
many wealthy and powerful men, such as Conduriotti, now President 
of the Senate. The admirals, such as the celebrated Miaulis and 
Tombazi, likewise belong to them. The three men of decidedly most 
influence and authority at the present moment in Greece are, undoubt- 
edly, Coletti, formerly a physician to Ali Pacha, and now one of the 
Executive ; Colocotroni, formerly a butcher and a robber, and now the 
chief Capitano of the Morea, and Prince Mavrocordato, a Fanariote 
Greek. The principal characteristics of these men may be learnt from 
some passages which are to be found scattered up and down the volumes 
before us. Of some of these leaders the following extract gives an 
account. It refers to a time at which the President Conduriotti and 
his Secretary of State had gone to head the army before Navarino, 
a command which, as might be expected, they dreadfully bungled. 
Conduriotti had, or fancied he had, a fever, and though he started 
from the capital in a hurry, consumed three days in travelling twenty 
miles of the plainest of his ground ; and when he arrived at the army, 
prudently fixed his head-quarters four hours from it. Mavrocordato, 
the Secretary of State, finding himself by some accident on the island 
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in the Bay of Navarino, when the Egyptians made the successful descent 
upon. it, in which the brave but unfortunate Count Santa Ross “— 
killed, took an early opportunity of running away; his fears were, 
however, so great, that his legs failed him, and he cried out: “ Help 
me, Tam falling.” “ Instantly,” says his eulogistic private Secretary, 
“ instantly his general, the faithful Catzaro, and one of the soldiers, 
took him in their arms and earried him to the height.” 

The affairs of the Government had all been so arranged before the President and 
Prince Mavrocordato, his secretary, that a constant communication was to be kept up 
with the forces north of the Isthmus, as well as the camp at Navarino, The Vice- 
President, Bolazi, a good-natured, honest Spezziot, not overstocked with intelligence, 
but bearing a high character for honour and principles, had taken Conduriotti’s chair 
in the executive body. Cristides, an intriguing, active man, acted as Secretary, and 
the other members remained at their posts as usual. Ofthese, John Coletti, a physician 
by profession, and, as such, formerly in the pay of Ali Pacha, is by far the most clever 
and intelligent: of his sterling patriotism, however, there are few in the Morea, or 
even among his own countrymen, who are not rather sceptical, The exactions which 
have been carried on in Roumelia by his agents, and with his approbation, have 
rendered him odious to the people whom he represents ; and his intriguing spirit, 
forbidding countenance, and repulsive manners have gained him, both with the Moreots 
and foreigners, a character for cunning and dangerous ambition. Nevertheless, his 
acknowledged abilities have given him such an ascendency with the President and the 
executive body, that he may be considered the spring of its movements. Of the other 
two, Speliotaki is a mere nohody, who would never be heard of, were it not for the 
attaching his name to the proclamations of the Government; and Petro Bey, the 
Mainote, is a good-humoured, round-faced fellow, who seems remarkable for nothing 
more than his appetite and epicurism, Amongst the numbers of the legislative body, 
none seem to make any prominent figure except Spiridion Tricoupi, son of the late 
Primate of Messolounghi, representative of that town, Having been Secretary to 
lord Guilford, and a few years resident in England, he adds to an extensive informa- 
tion, a good knowledge of English. The meetings of the legislative body, though 
containing about fifty members, are usually taciturn, or enlivened only by colloquial 
(discussion, Tricoupi being the only member who ever attempted “ a speech.” It 
was lately proposed to publish their proceedings in the Hydriot Journal, but the 
motion was immediately negatived by the overpowering majority of the silent members. 
Of the other ministers connected with the administration, by far the most promising is 
Adam Ducas, Minister of War, a young man descended from one of the most ancient 
and honourable Greek families. I say promising, because, though at present almost 
ignorant of the duties of his office, he seems well awaye ofhis deficiency, and is anxious 
on all occasions to remedy it. 

Hut, perhaps, the most singular character amongst all the Greek legislators is the 
Miuuister of the Interior. His name is Gregorius Flessa, by profession a priest ; and 
saving, in the early part of his life been steward of a monastery (duavoc) he is generally 
known by the two names of Gregorius Dikaios, and Pappa Flessa. A naturally 
vicious dispo ition had early given him a distaste for his profession, and, on the 
commencement of the revolution, he joined the standard of his country as a military 


voluntes : llaving manifested his bravery on many occasions, he was at length 
jromoted to a command, and in several actions conducted himself with distinguished 
courage. He now totally abandoned the mitre and the rohe for the more congenial 
emynoyments oF the army and the state; and at length, after a series of active and 


valuable services, he was appointed by the Government to be Minister of the Interior. 
vith ample means, he gave unbridled license to his natural disposition. His 
ue is an uncor upted patriotism, which has all along marked his character, 
mae rained him the ( onfidence of the Government, whilst they despise its professor. 
ach a man, though in an office of trust, is by no means a popular man. The scandal 
which the open commussion of the most glaring immoralities has brought upon his 
: , wetsel a —_ for age upon him the contempt of all parties, though his 
‘plomatic abilities, if artifice and cunning may deserve that name, added to his 
patriotism and bravery, have secured to him the good will of the Government.* 
Of the minister of justice, Theotochj, little more is known than that he was obliged 
ta abecond from the Tonian Islands for some fraudulent practices. The ame of the 
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* He has since been billed by the Egyptionse Ep. 
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minister of the police.I have never heard, and from the abominable filth of the, city, 
and the dilapidated condition of its streets, I fancy the office must be a sinecure.—~ 
(Emerson, vol. i. p. 86.) 


Of Colocotroni we have a good account in Mr. Humphreys’ work. 
The time of the interview described, was during the period when the 
Capitani, on the one hand, and the Primates and Islanders on the 
other, were contending for power and phunder. 


> }E determined to see Colocotroni, and know from himself what were his views. I 
found the fine old chieftain quartered in a small village near Tripolizza; his hut was 
but partly roofed in, had no boarded floor, and one slip of carpet, which the poorest 
hut im Greece is seldom without, was its only furniture. He welcomed me with great 
warmth ; he declared himself anxious for union, but that the existing government, 

under the influence of Mavrocordato, and the faction of the Primates, sought his totah 
ruin. He said, ‘‘ Let me be judged by my country, and if found guilty, let death be 
my punishment; but not by a faction, who seek my destruction, and that of all the 
ancient captains. We, who alone have ever been free ; we, whoalone in the hour of 
danger, were not found wanting: after clearing our country of her invaders by our 
swords, when those who would lord it over all of us sought safety in flight, and only 
return to enjoy the security we have purchased with our blood ; are they to be our sole 
rulers? are they alone to have a voice and a will in the land we have won and kept 
with our swords ? are Fanariots from the Turkish courts; are adventurers, without a 
name, to root out of its soil its ancient preservers?’* ‘There was some truth in his 
appeal. Colocotroni is eloquent, and to that he owes much of his influence over the 
soldiery. The only terms on which the Government would treat with him, were his 
going to them with an escort of not more than fifty followers; which he considered 
equal to a surrender of his liberty, or his life. The leading trait in Colocotroni’s 
character is avarice ; a vice from which few of the Greeks are exempt, and to which 
he justly owed his loss of power. _As an able genera, he possessed, and deservedly, 

the confidence of the soldiery and the people.* He was allied by marriage to the 
Deglianis, a powerful family ; to Caliopuli and Niketas, both distinguished captains. 

His nephews and sons held high commissions in different provinces, and thus the 
Colocotronists, as they are designated, formed a formidable and powerful clan, and 
with them the Bey of Maina was in close alliance. _ He complained that the present 
government had deposed members elected at the General Congress of the nation, and 
replaced them with those of their own party and interests, without the election of the 
people ; and that they had given the rank of general to the most undeserving persons, 

and to their own servants, as a reward for having deserted them. A Bulgarian, Hadj 
Christo, the chief Government General, had been a cheise, or head groom, to Coloco- 
trini, though it was acknowledged that he owed his rise to his distinguishe ‘ bravery 
and good conduct ; but a former pipe-bearer of Niketas, then a general, had little 
other merit than having deserted his master. He said, that the majority of the people 
of the Morea were in their favour ; but that the government was ‘averse to aby ami- 
cable adjustment, and was supported by foreigners, to whom they held out the prospect 
of large pay from the English loan; as Bulgarians, Albanians, and many cf the 
Roumeliots, who, having no longer a home, formed themselves into small bodies as 
soldiers, electing a captain, and were ready to enter anybody's service who wou! 
best pay them; and that the views of his party were misre presale “tl; as their 
adversaries, having the advantage of education, employed the power af the pen against 
them, while they only knew the use of arms. The term of anti-patriots, given to his 
party in the Gazettes, he bitterly complained of ; saying, that it was a gross injustice ; 
that he and Niketas too, so distinguished alike for his generosity and great personal 
bravery, in defence of his country, should be now called anti-patriots. Ile, said he, 
was accused of an intention to make himself king of Greece. He asked me, if his 
hut and retinue bore the semblance of royalty? I found that, at night, attended only 
by one or two trusty followers, he took different positions in the mountains, where 
he slept to avoid treachery. They demanded but to have one representative of their 





* Colocotroni is of that opinion himself. In a conversation at Prince Demetrius 
'psilanti’s, he remarked, the Duke of Wellington is decidedly the first general of the 
age ; but he thought that if his Grace had, like himself, to do the duty at once of com- 
missary, soldier, and general, he would not do it so well. 
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party in the executive body, and the Bey of Maina to have the command of the 
troops in the Morea; and they would immediately surrender Napoli di Romania, and 
submit to the order of government.—( Humphreys, vol. il. p. 222.) 

A favourable view of both Mavrocordato and Conduriotti may be 
gathered from the extract from Emerson. 

This evening the President and Mayrocordato arrived at Napoli di Romania, in a 


brig, from Calamata, where the former had retired after the loss of Old Navirino and 
the dispersion of the troops, and the latter had landed after his escape from the 


island. : 

Whether their thus totally deserting the vicinity of such an important struggle, at 
the present crisis of the fortress, be advisable, may be doubted ; though their object 
be the embodying and sending off fresh forces, it would perhaps have been more ad- 
vautageous to have remained in the neighbourhood, and not (at least in appearance) 
thus to leave the blockaded garrison to their fate. 

I was rather disappointed in the appearance of Mavrocordato ; his figure is small, 
and any thing but dignified and prepossessing. The little of his countenance which 
is visible through his bushy hair and eye-brows, and his fiercely curling mustachios, 
indicates more of childishness than intellect, though the deep glance of a penetrating 
eye gives itan occasional animation. His manners, like those of all Fanariots, though 
easy and obliging, contain too much of an overstrained politeness, which seems like 
intriguing servility; and this, together with a studied lightness of conversation, and 
an extremely silly laugh, renders the first impression of him by no means favourable. 
George Conduriotti, the President of the Executive body, isa plain, inactive man, of 
no talent, but unshaken integrity. His family came originally from Condouri, a 
village in the vicinity of Athens, but have been long resident at Hydra, where an un- 
precedented success in trade, together with an unblemished reputation, have rendered 
him and his brother the most opulent, and amongst the most honourable inhabitants 
of the island. A desire to please the Hydriots, whose exertions have been so impor- 
tant in advancing the success of the revo'ution, has no doubt been the leading cause 
of his election to an office for which he is so ill qualified both by nature and education ; 
but to which, however, his honourable character gives an importance in the eyes of 
lus countrymen, which the higher talents of others might be less efficient in con- 
ferring on 1t.—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 157.) 

The loss of Navarino, its harbour, fort, and island, is the severest 
reverse which the Greeks have experienced. It is lamentable to think 
that it is in a great measure to be attributed to the spirit of jealousy 
and jobbing which pervades every thing. First of all Conduriotti pre- 
ferred himself to the command, because he and his right hand Mavro- 
cordato were alarmed at the superior abilities of Colletti; then Con- 
duriotti being at a distance, and not being disposed to trust the military 
chiefs with military commands, appointed one of his countrymen, 
Seurti, totally ignorant of military matters, toa post which he did not 
know how to keep, and consequently involved the other generals in 
defeat and loss. One hundred and ninety men fell in the engagement 
before Navarino. Let not the reader smile at the smallness of the 
meee! they were chiefly Suliotes; and of the Suliotes, now that 
they are driven from their home, but a thousand remain. On this 
very same spot, the island of Sphacteria, in the Peloponnesian war, 
= mS sustained a loss of four hundred men, a shock from 
jr o true Spartan blood never afterwards recovered. Except at 

: ~ e of Peta, when two hundred fell, and these chiefly Germans 
rv * a the loss of the Greeks has heen usually con- 
morn Ae ~ ten, fifteen, or twenty men. In a Turkish campaign, 

wenty or forty thousand Turks, after various movements, would lose 


three or four hundred men, and the Greeks four or five. But then, 


in Greece, the name of every combatant is known, the exploits are 
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individual, and the glory particular. With us, the Guards, or the 42d 
distinguish themselves with the utmost gallantry ; but in Greece, it is 
Kairascaki or Giavella, or some such, who, lurking behind a great stone, 
levels nine Turks with his musket, and then throwing down his capote, 
and rushing upon the frightened mass with his ataghan, slays every man 
whom he can stick in the back as he runs away. It was so in ancient 
Greece, (except the stone,) even in Homer, and Thucydides is scarcely 
to be understood, until the reports of the Philhellenes, and other 
travellers in Greece are reise 

We cannot look over these volumes, and others of the same des- 
cription, without remarking the melancholy fate of the Philhellenes, 
who have volunteered their services in the cause of Greece. <A noble 
band of Germans and others, at the head of whom was the brave 
General Normann, were sacrificed by the cowardice of the Greeks at 
the battle of Peta. Many, dispirited by privations, wearied with a 
restless but useless mode of war, and reduced to poverty and misery 
by the failure of their resources, have put an end to themselves. 
Greater numbers have fallen victims to the climate. The life of Lord 
Byron was utterly lost to Greece and to the world. Detained by the 
crafty designs of Mavrocordato, and his own indecision, in an unhealthy 
spot, he fell an easy prey to disease, and died without directly confer- 
ring a single benefit upon the land he came to assist. Scarcely one of 
the numbers, who have been reduced to starvation, wretchedness, 
and death, in the cause, has distinguished himself by a single 
useful exertion. Even the brave, enlightened, and deeply lamented 
Count Santa Rosa, who had been minister at war in Piedmont, 
died as a common soldier with a knapsack at his back. The cause is 
in the Greeks: they want no assistance which individuals without 
wealth can give; and with wealth, unless the possessor is resolute, 
and capable of forming designs which no obstacle, or cunning, or en- 
treaty can drive him from, he stands an excellent chance of being 
teazed into his grave. Europeans (for the Greeks may be considered 
Asiatics) cannot fight as they do, and for their mode of warfare they 
possess abundance of men. Regular troops they have never until 
lately consented to form, and regular troops would, when formed, be 
as likely to receive as much resistance from the irregular Greeks as 
from the enemy himself. It is by sea alone that assistance can be 
rendered to them, and then only by the vigorous and active commander 
of a frigate or two, with a few minor vessels. If, instead of two loans 
of nearly three millions, a couple of vessels of war had been sent to 
Greece, there would have been no question now about the security of 
its nascent liberty. At this moment, if Lord Cochrane, with any naval 
force, well paid, were to appear for them in the Mediterranean, the fate 


_ of Ibrahim Pacha ‘and his army would be decided; after which we 





cushion of the President of the Hellenic Republic. 


should be heartily glad to see his Lordship enjoying the title of Lord 
High Admiral of Greece, and squatting, for the next ten years, on the 
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ON ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


No. I. 
Rome, Nov. 12, 1825. 


Tur strong and marked distinction between Italian and French 
literature, is the sincerity, the singleness of purpose, which charac- 
terises the former. ‘They do indeed tell the lies necessary to avert 
persecution for Carbonarism ; but putting aside the nonsense they are 
compelled to write by the minute tyranny of five courts, each under 
the dondnion of an imbecile king, and four or five knavish ministers 
or favourites, Italian writers say nothing which they do not con- 
scientiously believe. In this country, if a man knows any thing, he 
knows it profoundly and thoroughly. Woe to you, therefore, if you 
ask him a question. You probably wish for an answer of two or three 
minutes: he will dissertate for an hour and a half. He never ima- 
gines that a reply, which you have yourself provoked, can appear to 
you too long or too minute. The general character of his writings is 
sincere and earnest. He is by no means a charlatan—he has not 
the talents, nor perhaps the taste, which qualify a man for that sort 
of business. It may safely be affirmed, that there are not more than 
four men in Paris, if so many, among those who are trying to get a 
literary or scientific reputation, who are not, in the bottom of their 
hearts, complete charlatans. Every time you see the name of a French 
author in a journal, you may safely lay any wager you please—if he is 
extolled to the skies—that the article is the work of his own hands. 
There is nothing of this kind in Italy. Saverio Bettineli, the enemy 
of Dante, whom I mentioned to you in my last letter, and Foscolo, 
the poet, author of the Sepolcri, are the only writers spoken of as 
having made use of any quackish tricks. 

The virtue of Italian writers has one very strong defence. In 
London or Paris people write to make money—your illustrious 
Johnson, your delightful Goldsmith, lived on the money they received 
from their booksellers. The case is very different in Italy. I have 
heard the great Monti declare that the printing of his works had 
never brought him any thing but expense. In a fortnight after his 
book was printed at Milan it was reprinted at Lugano, at Bassano, 
at Florence, &e. Very frequently, the bookseller who published the 
original edition, was precisely the one who sold the smallest number 
of copies. One of the Italian deputies, at the Congress of Vienna, 
requested the sovereigns to insert an article in the treaty, prohibiting 
these piracies. The Emperor Francis refused to afford any such en- 
couragement to letters. This is perfectly consistent in the monarch, 
we afterwards said to the Professors of the College of Laybach, 

Ich braue keine Gelehrte.” The Emperor Francis, like all the 
princes of the house of Austria, is remarkably well informed on 
statistical subjects; but, of politics, as connected with morals, he 
seems perfectly incapable of understanding any thing whatever. 
By thus withholding from literary merits or labours all hope of pe- 
Cuniary reward, he has, however, rendered one signal service to 
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Italian literature. He has excluded from it all the canaille of 
scribblers who pollute and debase the literature ‘of France and 
England. The five despotic governments of Italy, those of Turin, 
Milan, Modena, Rome, and Naples, have on their side exactly those 
writers whom they enrich by granting them’the privilege of publishing 
the Gazette—and no others. 

As curiosity on political matters is intense, and as all newspapers 
not sold to the Jesuits are prohibited, the Government Journal is in 
great request, though its stupidity surpasses any thing you can form 
an idea of in England. At Venice, such is the terror inspired by the 
government, that people carefully avoid the reputation of reading the 
Milan Gazette with much interest, though-written by a man who is even 
more entirely and absolutely sold to Austria, than the writer of the 
Venetian Paper. At Paris, on the contrary—at least, such was the 
case two years ago—the ministry for the time being conld always, 
in four-and-twenty hours, hire two hundred writers, who live entirely 
by their pens. Neither must you imagine that these are men of no 
talents ; they are indeed totally without principle, but this slight de- 
fect, which they share with the diplomatic servants of the public, 
only makes them the more dexterous in guarding and weighing their 
expressions. As they have always before their eyes the probability 
that a year hence the minister will order them to prove the exact 
contrary of what they are now employed in demonstrating, they ac- 
quire singular and admirable dexterity in the art of leaving loop- 
holes. Thus we find that the most distinguished writers of France, 

_Fiévée, Chateaubriant, Martianville, &c. &c. have said and unsaid 
ten times in their lives. Two years ago M. Fiévée received a pension 
of 80/. per annum on condition that he would hold his tongue. ‘ When 
I relate these facts to the litterati of Italy, they laugh and exclaim 
“ Sempre faceto!”—they don’t believe a word I say. Excepting in 
the Government journals, which, among a people so eminently ¢on- 
Sistent as the Italians, are consigned to the lowest contempt, it 
would be a difficult matter to obtain a laudatory article in a journal. 
At Paris, on the contrary, you must be what we call, wn espéece (un 
spiantato,) utterly without friends or connexions, if you cannot get 

_ your book praised in all the journals. - 
I should not think it worth while to mention the political papers 
of Italy, which are generally edited by spies in the pay of the police, 
were it not that I wish to do justice to that published at Rome by 
_ Cracas the printer. It appears under two titles, the Diario and the 
_ Notizie del Giorno, three times a week. The Court of Rome 
_ maintains its political superiority, even at this moment, under a prime 
‘minister stupified by age, the Cardinat della Somaglia. This go- 
vernment abstains from all absurdities and falsehoods which do not 
_ serve some immediate end. All the necrological articles, which in 
a government conducted by old men, are necessarily of’ frequent’ re- 
currence, are distinguished by a general air of truth, due allowance 
being made for the habit of using the most ridiculous superlatives. 
~ The* Archeological articles in “the ‘Cracas, (for ie “nameé of the 
) printer is transferred’ to’ the journal,) which até of ‘considerable im- 
aiden nae Corey? Se euPoney 02 Sad eae CF see po” kent 
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The first journal of Italy, without any comparison, is the Anto- 
logia, published at Florence, by a bookseller named Vieusseux, who 
is himself a very clever man. You must not, however, conclude that 
his journal is really a garland of flowers; on the contrary, it is 
verbose, heavy, and often tedious. . He always praises stupid books, 
for he is completely the dupe of the learned pedants who abound in 
Italy. Notwithstanding all this, the Antologia is a very useful work. 

An Italian does not understand hints—demi-mots. He reads but 
little—reading is a business—a toil to him, and you can never be too 
clear or too explicit for his taste. The piquancy of hints and inuendos, 
which constitute the great charm of the writings of La Bruyere, 
Voltaire, and Montesquieu, is totally unknown to the poor Italian, and 
would appear to him obscure or unintelligible. Ariosto had indeed 
something of this peculiar cast of genius, but he was a poet, and lived 
two hundred years ago. There is nothing in the least resembling 
French wit in the Antologia, but this defect is compensated by 
great good faith. I believe that any author who were to ask 
M. Vieusseux to insert an article in praise of a bad or insignificant 
work, out of mere complaisance or personal favour, would experience 
a very disagreeable reception. Many of the contributors to the 
Antologia are men of first-rate merit. What it wants is one Editor 
invested with full discretionary powers, who, without suppressing a 
single idea, might cut down the articles to three-fourths of their 
present length. The thoughts are distributed over, and lost among 
an ocean of words. 

The Raccoglitore, a literary journal, is published at Milan three 
times a month, and has a great sale at Naples. It is edited by Davidde 
Bertolotti. If he had been more earnest and decided, his modest little 
journal would probably, long ere this, have shared the fate of the 
Conciliatore. This journal—which lived but a year, (about 1819,) 
during which short period it numbered among its supporters all the 
most illustrious men of Milan, whether for talents, knowledge, probity, 
or generous devotion to the improvement of Italy, and of mankind—was 
grave, earnest, awful to all whose subsistence or whose elevation de- 
pends on the ignorance and the delusions of the people. The Conciliatore 
was too serious and too argumentative to be useful to Lombardy, or to 
excite interest in any but the watchful speculators on public events, to 
be found in other parts of Europe. It contained articles by the two most 
philosophical men in Italy, Melehiore Gioja and the Marquis Ermes 
Visconti. The former is in prison, the common fate of almost all 
the writers in this journal. It was too patriotic not to offend against 
the system of moral Statu quo which M. Metternich has, for eleven 
years, been labouring to establish in Italy. Prince Metternich has 
too much sense to undertake the task of stupifying the people, as the 
Jesuits are trying todo at Turin and at Modena; but he throws into 
dungeons all who attempt to enlighten them. Pellico, one of the first 
tragic writers of Italy, now in the fortress of Spielberg, was among 
the writers for the Giornale bleu, the sobriquet given to the Concilia- 
tore, from the colour of the paper on which it was printed. 

La Biblioteca Italiana, a journal which comes out once a month 
from the government press, in thick numbers, is principally edited by 
M. Acerbi, who passes for a spy. It is held in great contempt through- 
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out Italy, notwithstanding which it is useful to the Milanese and 
Venetians, who can get no other. It occasionally contains very good 
articles on medicine and natural history. 

The Italiano * continues, I believe, to be published at Turin. The 
object of this journal is to effect a change in the statu quo of the 
public mind of Italy, but in an opposite direction to that which the 
supporters of the Conciliatore had in view. The tendency of the 
Italiano is to stupify and mislead the people, and to bring them back 
to the opinions which prevailed in Italy about the year 1650, and were 
current through the rest of Europe three centuries ago. There is one 
great fact never to be lost sight of for a moment, when we are dis- 
cussing the affairs of Italy;—from the taking of Florence by the 
Medicis in 1530, down to this hour, despotism has left no means 
untried to debase and destroy the noble mind of that nation. The 
Jesuits are even more absolute at Turin than at Paris. If the govern- 
ments of Philip II. and Philip TI. had succeeded in their endeavours, 
they would have kept the Milanese in the same state of intellectual 
degradation in which Napoleon found the Spaniards in 1808. I speak, 
of course, of the mass of the people ; nobody has a more sincere and 
profound respect than I have for those illustrious Spaniards who are 
now in London. But they themselves, if national pride and partiality 
will permit them to be sincere, will confess that the distance between 
the educated and uneducated classes in Spain is immense. In Spain 
this distance is at its maximum—in France at its minimum—in Italy, 
thanks to all that has heen done to deaden and pervert the minds of 
the people, from 1530 down to 1796, when Napoleon awoke them from 
their lethargy by the noise of his exploits, it is very considerable. 
Not only did Italy make no progress during these two hundred and 
sixty-six years; she would be positively a gainer if she could revert 
to the state in which she was in 1530, before the restoration of the 
infamous and most pernicious Medici. Thenshe had an energy which 
she has now totally lost ; then she was a stranger to those puerilities 


_ which have marked the enterprizes of the Carbonari. The chief 
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occupation of the nation during these two hundred and sixty-six years 
has been to write sonnets, in imitation of Petrarch—in imitation rather 
of iis defects. They have adopted the Platonic philosophy which 
obscures his divine poems, but they have not caught the strain of deep 


- and true pathos which frequently pervades them. Nothing remains of 
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is, however, often obscured by quackery. I hear 


sixty literary academies, celebrated for the singularity of their names, 
such as Gli Infuocati, Gli Oziosi, &c. but a wretched literary journal 

ublished at Rome, which may claim to be the most niais in all 
Ten: it is called the Arcadico. There are three or four very 
good journals of Natural History and Medicine. The Italians are 


‘said to stand pre-eminent in this latter science, the ) papa of which 


a great deal at 


~) Naples of the ingenious systems of Dr. Rasori of Piacenza. This 
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Very distinguished physician has been for three years in prison at 
Mantua, for conspiring against the Austrian government. I have also 
heard very favourable mention of the medical annals of Dr. Omodei, 


» of Venice; of Dr. Configliachi’s journal, &c. &c. 





* Weare told that it has been dropped for some yeats.—Ep. 
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L’ Ape, (the Bee,) a little journal which, I believe, still | arma . 
Milan, is much more French than Italian in its character. : sieve 
property of a bookseller of Brescia, named aa in ° od he ghee 
talent and great enterprize, who publishes every thing, good, Dad, 

rent. 

ee observed that three-fourths of the books bought % ine 
intelligent part of the population of Naples, are published at } a 
This fact astonished me greatly. The Austrian censorship at Milan 
is terrible, and is much the more sharp-sighted for being in the hands 
of Italian Renegados—priests, for the most part—who have sold 
themselves tothe Austrian police. At Florence, on the other hand, 
the liberty of the press is perfect; nevertheless, if you except new 
editions of Dante, Petrarea, Boccacio, Ariosto, Tasso, and Alfieri, 
the booksellers of Florence publish nothing but puerile trash. Florence 
has lost all her energy. ‘Thesystem of espionage, which was carried 
to its maximum by the Grand Duke Leopold, effectually crushed all 
the energy of the people. They are very frugal, have few wants, and 
think themselves supremely happy whenever they are not assailed by 
great misfortunes. ‘Their character, taken in the mass, is that of a 
prudent man of fifty-five. Milan, on the contrary, during an inocula- 
tion of fifteen years, has imbibed a great deal of French civilization. 

After two hundred and sixty-six years of government, whose whole 
object seemed to be to obscure, pervert, and deaden the intellect of the 
governed, you cannot expect to hear that the moral and political 
sciences are in a very advanced or brilliant state. Giambattista 
Vico, a Neapolitan philosopher, would have been known to all Europe, 
if his stars had given him Rotterdam for a birth-place, or even Paris 
under Louis XIV. Born at Naples at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, he has produced La Scienza Nuova, a book which is scarcely 
intelligible.. Giannone, the excellent historian of Naples, died in 1758, 
in the citadel of Turin, into which the King of Sardinia threw him to 
do a pleasure to his royal brother of Naples. By these two examples 
you may judge of the rest; yet, during this period, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Metastasio, Goldoni, Alfieri, threw a glory over Italy. In painting, 
the Bolognese school united the expression of Raphael to the colouring 
of Titian and the grace of Correggio. In music, that art which has 
almost entirely escaped the minute persecution of the Jesuits, Italy 
produced Leo, Durante, Pergolesi, Sacchini, Cimarosa, &c. 

I suppose you have read the history of Italian literature by that most 
jesuitical Jesuit, Tiraboschi, abridged in French, and strewed over 
with liberal, but for the most part anti-poetical ideas by Guinguéné, 
a philosopher of Voltaire’s school. I shall therefore pass over all 
the works that appeared previous to the year 1770, as their merits 
are discussed and decided upon in his Histoire de la Littérature 
Italienne, and in the Littérature du Midi de V’Europe, by the 
learned Sismondi. Guinguéné, from a kind of infatuation in favour of 
Italian literature, which he thought, but very erroneously, he under- 
stood, has cried up as excellent a thousand poets and prose-writers 
who are actually despised by their own countrymen. 

All that appeared during the two hundred and sixty-six years, 
corrupted and darkened by the Jesuits, is, with the exception of a very 
small number of celebrated books, worth absolutely nothing, 
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-~ man would make himself supremely ridiculous at the parties of the 
% _ beautiful Countess R——, if he were to take it into his head to 
> speak a word of it. If the Piedmontese ever use that language, it is 
only from politeness to some stranger who is recommended to them. 
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The most remarkable living poets of Italy are—Monti, who, like 
Milton, is blind: Foscole, author of the Sepolcri, whom you have in 
London: Giambattista Nicolini, a tragic poet, born about the year 
1790, lives at Florence, and sometimes writes in the Antologia: 
Silvio Pellico, author of Francesca da Rimini, and Eufemio di Messina, 
now in the fortress of Spielberg, is, I believe, about four-and-thirty : 
Alessandro Manzoni, born at Milan about the year 1780, has written 
some magnificent hymns, and two tragedies in which the unities are 
disregarded : Il Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi. 

Tommaso Grossi writes in the Milanese dialect, Buratti in the 
Venetian. L’Abbate Meli wrote in Sicilian twenty years ago. I 
imagine that your countrymen who governed Sicily at that time must 
have made you acquainted with the works of this extraordinary genius, 
the only modern, who, in my opinion, comes near Anacreon. 

At Naples I met with all your latest tours in Italy ; they all appeared 
to me completely silly and mawkish, and several of them canting and 
false. Among these stands pre-eminent that of the priest Eustace, 
whose cant poisons the minds of three-fourths of the English who visit 
Naples, and prevents their opening their eyes to the physical and 
moral beauties (yes, sir, moral) of this country. These beauties are 
not, indeed, precisely the same as those to be found in Portland-place, 
or the West India Docks. But what do people travel for if they do 
not wish to see any thing new or unaccustomed? The only man of 
sense among you who has written upon Italy is the late Joseph Forsyth. 
I have often differed from him in opinion, but the more I know of the 
country the more frequently do I give up my first-conceived notions, 


‘and come round to those of Forsyth. 


Lady Morgan, whose books you praised, though I cannot conceive 
why, is, in the first place, about as good a judge of the fine arts as a 
Scotch presbyterian parson; now, ever since the tyranny of Philip II. 
Italy has had neither life, nor motion, nor voice, but in the fine arts. 
Lady Morgan does not seem to have the slightest perception of one 
capital peculiarity in Italian literature. The unfortunate writers of 
Italy are in a new and strange predicament—their language is failing 
under them—dying by inches. 

The Italian with which you are acquainted, the Italian of Ariosto 
and of Alfieri, is spoken at Florence, Rome, and Siena. These are 
the only cities in all Italy which stand in the same condition, with 
respect. to language, as London, Paris, Dresden, or Madrid. Now 
comes the terrible fact for literature: you enter Italy by Turin, you go 
into society, and to your great mortification and astonishment, you 
find that your perfect knowledge of Italian avails yon nothing; you 
only catch a word here and there, which has some distant resemblance 
to the language of Goldoni and Metastasio. Every body at Turin 
speaks Piedmontese. Italian is indeed the written language, but a 


t constrains every body. The Piedmontese, who are a sarcastic 


people, and much given to bitter sardonic. laughter, cannot joke in 
Italian. You leave Turin, and arrive at Genoa; you hear nothing 
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but Genoese. Here you are worse off still, it is far more unintelligible 
than Piedmontese. It cost me three months pains to understand it, 
and yet, as you know, in the absence of better qualities, Nature has 
endowed me with a great facility of acquiring languages. I will | ag 
you one example of Genoese (Zenese)—Genoa is called Zena.—The 
three Italian words, Vostra Signoria sd, are reduced to the two 
Genoese words, Sha sa, the word Sha alone expressing the whole of 
Vostra Signoria. Well, you leave Genoa, which is only thirty leagues 
from Turin, and go to Milan, which is also thirty leagues from these 
two cities respectively, and there you come to the lingua della min ga, 
that is, the language in which “ nothing at all” is translated by minga. 
This is completely different from either Piedmontese or Genoese. 
‘Tommaso Grossi, a very poor young advocate, whom J look upon as 
perhaps the first living poet of Italy, has written in Milanese. This 
admirable poem, El di d’incoeu .* is restricted to a population of about 
six hundred thousand persons. At Brescia they speak Bressan, which 
has a great resemblance to Venetian ; as also has Veronese. Venetian 
is delightful; in spirit and vivacity it is like French. The Venetians 
are perfectly sensible of the advantage they enjoy in the possession of 
wit, that faculty which enables a man to amuse his hearers, to please 
them, to make them happy for five minutes,—unless they are bankrupt, 
—or have a fit of the spleen,—or are puritans. The Venetians, strong in 
this undisputed advantage, even now that their delightful capital, which 
in 1797 contained a hundred thousand inhabitants, is fallen off to forty 
thousand beggars, have an utter contempt for the language spoken by 
the pedants without ideas or passions, who inhabit Siena, or the 
country of Dante, once so fruitful in great men. The Bolognese, Nea- 
politan, and Sicilian languages, differ as widely from the language of 
Florence and Rome, as the Genoese or the Venetian. In the city of 
Naples alone, which contains three hundred and thirty thousand ges- 
ticulators, even I, a foreigner, was able to distinguish and to acquire 
three languages. The inhabitants of Pizzo-falcone do not speak like 
those of Ponte della Madelena. 

My opinion is that Genoese, Milanese, and Neapolitan, are anterior 
to Latin. Milanese, according to my theory, goes back, at least, to 
the year 600 B.C. at which time the Gauls made an irruption into 
the country lying between the Tesino, the Po, and the Alps; and 
Bellovesus converted the town or burg of Milan into a city, which was 
frst completely conquered by the Romans, under Scipio Nasica, in the 
year 191 B.C. 

_In the year 452 Milan was taken by Attila, and subsequently occu- 
pied by Odoacer, Theodoric, Uraja, &e. It was therefore in posses- 
sion of the Romans only 643 years. 

In the twelfth century Florence, which carried on an immense com- 
merce, and filled nearly the station in Europe which, from its fortu- 
nate insular position and the wisdom of its inhabitants, England now 
holds;—Florence might be considered as the capital of Italy. She was 
more peculiarly the metropolis of letters and of intellect. This ad- 
vantage she owed to the liberty she then enjoyed, and to the lucky 

* This poem is founded on the history of the assassination of Count Prina, a minister 


of Napoleon, which was perpetrated on the 21st of April. b some assassins hired 
the secret Commissaries of Austria, at least sic fama saad “ "7 
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accident which made her the birth-place of Dante, the father of the 
Italian tongue; of Petrarca, Boccaccio, Politian, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Lorenzo de Medici, of whom your Roscoe 
has given a portrait, ridiculously decked out in modern colours. But 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, though a very different personage from the 
composition manufactured by his English biographer, was, neverthe- 
less, one of the greatest sovereigns who has appeared in the world, from 
the beginning of monarchy down to this hour. 

In 1339 absolute monarchy was established at Milan by Lucchino 
Visconti. The successors of this man, equally conspicuous for his wit 
and his villainy, were several times on the point of becoming sovereigns 
of all Italy. Had they succeeded, the Milanese tongue would, in all 
probability, have, spite of the genius of Dante, taken the place which 
is now held by the Florentine. The latter, which it is impossible to 
speak quickly, would have been superseded by the former, which is 
susceptible of rapid utterance. 

As we find it in 1825, the Tuscan language may be compared to a 
young Turkish prince who has not succeeded in putting all his bro- 
thers to death, and consequently does not sit quite secure upon his 
throne. Thence arises its want of clearness. If you are speaking of 
the simplest, the most material object—of a sieve, for instance—its 
name in Milanese, Venetian, Genoese, Neapolitan, &c. instantly pre- 
sents itself to the mind of the Milanese, the Venetian, &c. &c., with 
whom you are speaking. ‘They are obliged to use an effort of memory 
to recall the Florentine name. Judge how it must be with those words 
which express the shades and fluctuations of passion—for instance, 
the first workings of jealous uneasiness in the heart of a young hus- 
band, when he sees the same partner dancing all the evening with his 
wife at a ball. 

For things of this nature, and, observe, upon such delicate fare does 
poetry almost entirely subsist, the Venetian, the Neapolitan, the Ge- 
noese, three times out of four, do not know which is the appropriate 
Tuscan word ; whilst they are hunting in the dictionary their poetical 
enthusiasm evaporates. We are come then to this conclusion, and a 
tenable one it is for Italian literature—the Florentine language—that 
which forms the basis of the Dictionary della Crusca, is, in fact, a 
dead language at Turin, Genoa, Milan, Verona, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Naples, and Sicily. Itis true, that in all these cities the 
newspapers and advertisements of every kind are printed in what pre- 
tends to be Italian. But the pedants of Tuscany are perfectly right 
when they ery out that this Italian is not Italian. It is the patois of 
the place translated into Italian, with the help of the dictionary, &c., 
as school-boys say, word for word. ‘The words are translated ; but 
not the terms of expression, which retain their Piedmontese, Venetian, 
or Neapolitan character. Will you believe what [ am now going to 


~ tell you? When I was at Leghorn, a very well-educated and rich 


- Lucchese said, in my hearing, to a Florentine of the same class: 
_ “ Our government is so bigoted that it obliged us to shut up our 


a 


: Italy as to language. 
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» boxes (logge) on the eve of sucha Saint.” ‘The Florentine did not at 
" first understand the word logge, and took it to mean shops—yet 


Lucca and Florence are only fifty miles apart. Such is the state of 
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You will, I think, acknowledge, that a man can be a poet in that 
language alone which he talks to his mistress and to his rivals. The 
Tuscan must be used as a dead language by every man not born at 
Florence, Siena, or Rome. Hence arises the sustained, the unre- 
lenting emphasis, the lengthiness of the poems, written in Tuscan in 
those parts of Italy where it is not spoken..* 

Unfortunately, the least poetical people in Italy are, at this moment, 
the Florentines and Sienese. It is at Bologna, at Reggio, at Venice, 
that you must look for the poetical tone of feeling—the incipient 
madness, if you will—which makes poets. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from all these observations ¢ 
Why, that the greatest living poets are Tommaso Grossi, who writes 
in Milanese, and Pietro Buratti, whose exquisite satires are in Ve- 
netian. Every body admires Niccolini’s Tuscan verses, (see his tra- 
gedy of Nabucco, which is a continual allusion to Napoleon,) but no- 
body reads them. What, indeed, can be more cold and uninteresting 
than a parallel, run through five mortal acts, between Nabuchodo- 
nosor and Napoleon? It might have passed for very clever in 1650, 

Somebody at Genoa has just published a comedy, from which the 
letter A is excluded. When one sees such puerilities, one is ready to 
believe that the fortunate seventeenth century is about to return, for 
the good of the Jesuits. 

I have just heard that Tommaso Grossi, whom I thought really 
aman of genius, is seriously occupied in writing a poem in Flo- 
rentiue Italian. It will be as thoroughly tedious as his I/degonda. 


Vale, emeama, L.C.D. 








NARRATIVE OF THE IMPRISONMENT AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOSHUA DONE, IN VARIOUS PARTS OF FRANCE, + 


T arriven at Paris in July, 1802, in order to pursue my studies in 
music and French. War suddenly broke out in the May of 1803. 
I resided, however, at Paris, till the December of that year, when I 
was ordered to Verdun, the dépét of British prisoners on parole. 
A dispute with some Frenchmen concerning Mortier’s conquest of 
Hanover, and the results they pretended to foresee, accelerated my 
departure. When I arrived at Verdun, the inhabitants had become 





* Nevertheless, the facts, as opposed to this theory of our ingenious correspondent, 
stand thus :—Ariosto was born at Ferrara; Bernardo Tasso, at Bergamo; Torquato 
Tasso, at Torrento ; Sannagard, at Naples; Costunzo, at Naples; Tassoni, at Mo- 
dena ; Maggio, at Milan ; Guidi, at Pavia; Guarini, at Ferrara; Frugoni, at Genoa ; 
Metastasio, at Assisi; Chiabura, at Savona; Alfieri, at Asti, in Piedmont; Parini, 
at Milan ; Pindemonte, at Verona; Fortiguerra, at Pistoja; Monti, at F usignan ; 
Ugo Foscolo, at Venice ; Silvio Pellico, at Turin ; Manzoni, at Milan. 

Assisi and Fusignand are indeed in the Roman States, but neither Metastasio nor 
Monti received their education at Rome ; and Fortiguerra, the only Tuscan in the list, 
was educated at Pavia. 

_All these, therefore, fall under the description of men who cannot be poets, since the 
dialects of their respective birth-places were, in the time of the earlier of them pretty 
much what they are at this day, 

+ One of Mr. Done’s principal motives for making his adventures public, is. the 
hope that the Government of the country may be induced to consider, that the cir- 


cumstances of his case entitle him t : : “rep . 
susteined Rtn. 0 some indemnification for the sufferings he has 
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reconciled to the English, whom they at first disliked and despised ; 
but numerous personal rencounters had proved to them the erroneous 
opinion they had imbibed from the exaggerated accounts of the 
revolutionary papers. The superiority of our countrymen at boxing 
and wrestling tended greatly to suppress the pugnacious disposition of 
the natives. I remained at Verdun, on parole, until January 1805, 
when, having failed to attend muster, I was escorted by gens-d’armes 
from prison to prison, being destined for the fortress of Bitche, in 
Lorraine, about twenty leagues from the Rhine. At the very first 
stage (Mars la Tour) I was robbed of a double Louis dor, by a gen- 
d’arme, and was exceedingly ill used for being so unreasonable as to 
complain of it. The thief was discovered shortly after my departure, 
and dismissed from his situation; but they never returned me my 
money. 

On my road to Saare Louis I met several Englishmen frozen to 
death, in an open cart, in which they were, being conveyed to Metz. 
At that period the British sick at Saare Louis were sent to Metz, a 
distance of twelve leagues, there being no regular hospital at the 
former place. However incredible it may appear, this practice was 
continued for several years. 

After a painful march, in the midst of a severe winter, I at length 
arrived at the fort of Bitche, famous for its assault by the Prussians, 
in the Revolution. The French assert that their opponents lost four 
thousand men in their desperate attempt to take it by a coup de main. 
Its gloomy, but majestic appearance, as it suddenly strikes the eye 
from the opposite eminence, is appalling in the extreme, to one who is 
doomed to be its inmate. It is nearly surrounded by a thick wood ; 
on the right is a lake which yields a plentiful supply of fish; in front 
of the fortress stands the town of Bitche, containing about two thou- 
sand inhabitants. The fortress is divided into three parts, connected 
with each other by means of draw-bridges; the extreme height is 
about eighty feet. On the spectator’s right is the “ petite tete,” on 
his left the “ grosse téte,” and in the centre the main fort, barracks, 
subterraneous vaults, &c. In this latter place were confined about 
two hundred British prisoners, who were sent thither for punishment 
from different dépéts: the greater part had failed in attempting to 
escape. 

In the summer preceding my arrival at this dismal place, two 
unfortunate Englishmen, named Cox and Marshal, were barbarously 
murdered, in endeavouring to regain their liberty. A plan had been 
matured, bat, through the information of some Jerseymen who were 
confined with them, the French Commandant, Colonel Clement, formed 
the resolution of making a dreadful example, in order to infimidate the 
prisoners from any future attempts to escape. At midnight, Cox and 
Marshal entered the fatal aperture which would have conducted them 
to the exterior of the fort, when they were assailed by gens-d’armes, 
who were lying in wait for them, and who literally cut them to pieces. 
Poor Cox’s face was so disfigured that his comrades could not recognise 
a single feature. The fate of the manly, good-natured Cox was 
heart-rending in the extreme; he had been carpenter’s mate on board 
“La Minerve,” Captain Brenton; having a short time previously 
reached the Rhine, he was retaken on one of the islands in that 
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rapid river, to which he had swam with his little son on his back ; 
had he gained the opposite shore his liberty would have been secure ; 
for, at that period Napoleon had no apparent influence beyond the 
Rhine. The child, who was but five years old, was generously pro- 
vided for by his noble commander. it 

Never was there a more unfeeling and sanguinary disposition 
concealed under such a prepossessing and even fascinating countenance 
as that of Colonel Clement. He never forgave my criticism on one of 
his proclamations as he called them. Being informed of it by one of 
the Jersey or Guernsey spies that infested the fortress, he was weak 
enough to upbraid me with it, and, ever after, sought opportunities to 
render my condition doubly miserable. In May following I became 
dangerously ill of a putrid fever, which lasted two months ; at the end 
of which I returned to the fort, having witnessed the death of many 
of my fellow-captives, during my stay at the hospital. The prisoners 
were permitted to go to the town-market twice a week, but spirits were 
not allowed to be brought up into the fort, the proprietor of the Canteen 
having a monopoly of that article, which was of a quality so inferior 
that the prisoners frequently infringed the order by introducing some 
of a better quality concealed in their baskets, bladders, &c. One 
morning, on our return from market, a general search took place by 
the guard, who did considerable damage in throwing baskets down, 
damaging eggs, butter, &c.; at length they seized a large bladder, 
containing Cognac brandy; this was thought an excellent prize by the 
guard, to whom it became forfeited. A furious struggle took place 
betwixt the French sappers and a British prisoner, named Fraser, who, 
seeing himself nearly overpowered, drew his knife, and, with a trium- 
phant smile, plunged it into the bladder, which discharged its contents 
over the disappointed guard. Fraser was sadly beaten for his hardi- 
hood: a general complaint was made: I was requested to interpret the 
wishes of my fellow-captives; the commandant reluctantly ordered 
the losers to be remunerated, but I incurred greater molestation in 
consequence of my interference in behalf of my countrymen, being still 
confined in the subterraneous vaults, while others, who had not been 
there half so long as I, were permitted to lodge in the barracks above. 
Shortly after, a midshipman named Nairn was run through the heart 
with a bayonet, through the mere caprice of a centinel ; this happened in 
broad daylight, and was preset by numbers, but the perpetrator 
passed unpunished. Bellchambers, another midshipman, was deprived 
of the use of his right hand, through a sabre-cut from a gen-d’arme. 
Innumerable were the indignities and cruelties exercised on the 
defenceless captives, who were continually subjected to the most 
mortifying humiliations. Many grievances were redressed, in conse- 
quence of the petitions and remonstrances I sent to the French 
government; but my fate was rendered the more irksome on that 
account. General Maisonneuve, the commander of the fort, was an 
inveterate enemy to the British; he was ever ready to join with 
Colonel Clement in any act of harshness towards the prisoners. 

After twenty months’ imprisonment in this dreary abode, which had 
considerably impaired my health, I at length obtained leave to return 
to Verdun. On my road thither, in September, 1806, I met part of 
the French army going to the battle of Jena, confident of success ; 
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several of them, with their characteristic boasting, affirmed that, from 
Prussia they should go to England. Their geographical ignorance is 
past belief. I have frequently heard Frenchmen assert that there was 
a passage to England without crossing the sea; others say that no 
corn grows in England. They who have not conversed with the French 
peasantry of the interior, will with difficulty credit the extent of their 
ignorance. Some have positively enquired whether we had any trees or 
corn growing in England, and whether we did not all live in ships, with 
sundry other ridiculous questions, which appeared to me the more 
extraordinary in men so far superior to the peasantry of other countries, 
both in manners and in conversation. I returned to Verdun where the 
prosperity of the inhabitants was manifest, nor was it difficult to account 
for it. In this town, consisting of nine thousand souls, exclusive of 
British prisoners, there were fifteen bankers, who found their bill- 
negociations very lucrative. It was no uncommon occurrence for an 
Englishman to wait six and even twelve months for an answer to his 
bills of exchange ; the wily banker taking advantage of the difficulty 
of correspondence with England; and when, at last, he deigned to 
settle with you, he deducted a quarter, and sometimes a third, for loss 
of exchange, &c. Ona moderate calculation, many British prisoners 
did not receive more than two-thirds of the money remitted to them 
from their friends. It is, therefore, not in the least surprising that so 
small a population should become generally rich, when there were 
residing in Verdun Englishmen whose incomes exceeded 10,0002. per 
annum. 

I shall now proceed to give a few anecdotes, which will convey an 
idea of the intercourse betwixt the British and Verdunians. I have 
already observed, that when the English first arrived here, they were 
regarded by the inhabitants with a species of contempt, the latter 
imagining that we were greatly inferior to them, except when on board 
of ship. Innumerable occurences had taken place, in which the strength 
and courage of the two parties had been tried. The Verdunians had 
now begun tacitly to allow the superiority of their guests, and turned 
their attention more earnestly to plucking the birds (“ plumer les 
oiseaux” was their phrase) that fell to their lot. Each Englishman 
was emphatically called by his landlord or landlady, “ mon Anglais,” 
when discoursing of him to an acquaintance; and it was extremely 
entertaining to observe the jealousy each Verdunian showed towards 
his townsman, when he suspected him of harbouring any design to 
decoy “ his Englishman” away from him. No circumstance impressed 
more strongly on the natives the conviction of the physical superiority 
of the British than the following :—The majority of the young men 
of the lower town (ville basse) and about forty midshipmen, had a 
regular battle with sticks. The latter were led on by a youth, named 
Thorley, who had been recently made a lieutenant. Although in the 
proportion of ten to one, the Verdunians were defeated and chased b 
their opponents over the bridge; being there reinforced by the pint | 
they returned to the attack; the mids then retreated; but Thorley, 
like a good commander, brought up the rear, and it was not till he had 
received many severe bruises and disabled several of his assailants, 
that he surrendered. The next morning he was taken before the 
commandant, who, when he had examined several of the natives who 
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appeared against him with their heads bound up, he admonished 
them to be silent, for the honour of their country; Thorley was 
therefore liberated, and, doubtless, that circumstance will not easily be 
forgotten at Verdun. 

The following ease inspired the Verdunians with no small degree of 
respect for the British character:—A captain of a merchant-vessel, 
named M‘Carthy, had a seuffle with a wood-ranger ; the latter com- 
plained to General Wirion, who commanded the dépét, that M‘Carthy 
had ill-treated him, knocking him down every time he attempted to 
rise. “Mon ami,” said the general to him, “ lorsqu’un Anglais vous 
assomme, ne vous relevez jamais que quand il sera parti.”* Poor 
Wirion! his avarice was the cause of his destruction; it is computed 
that he extorted nearly a million of francs from the British at Verdun. 
Napoleon, having sent to him from Paris, tore his epaulettes off, and 
dismissed him with this disgraceful expression: “ Allez, f ” ‘He 
departed, and shot himself in the “ Bois de Boulogne.” When 
Napoleon heard of his end, he exclaimed‘ “ il y a long tems qu’il auroit 
dai le faire.’+ Wirion was just and even indulgent to the poorer class 
of prisoners; the wealthy alone had cause to complain of him. His 
successor, Colonel Courselles, was a very different character; avaricious, 
like Wirion, but possessing none of his redeeming qualities—a bitter 
enemy to Englishmen of all ranks: he was detested even by his 
countrymen for his excessive tyranny. He was commandant de place 
in Wirion’s time, but his means of doing mischief were much more 
limited than they became after his superior’s removal. His want of 
common humanity was only equalled by his extreme peurility. He was 
more cautious in money matters than his predecessor, but his hankering 
after the unrighteous mammon was at least equal to Wirion’s. Lieut. 
Massin, of the gens-d’armerie, was sacrificed by him: the poor fellow 
had not sufficient cunning for him, the greater part of the cash that 
Massin had embezzled from the prisoners having been pocketed by 
Courselles. When the trick was discovered, Massin shot himself ; but, 
with his last words, charged Courselles with having made a dupe of 
him. When this rash deed was known, the English who had suffered 
by him, sincerely pitied him, while his countrymen, on the contrary, 
behaved with the most indecent levity on the occasion ; uttering such 
expressions as these: “ Ah! il est f ;” “il nechantera plus; ” “il ne 
dansera plus;” with others, still more disgusting. It must be confessed, 
that although no nation on earth pretends to more sentiment than the 
French, there are none who have less sympathy; their affectation of 
frankness, delicacy, and affection is easily seen through by an acute 
observer ; their momentary warmth of heart is a mere “ feu de paille ;” 
they may call it philosophy, if they please, but it is a species of 
philosophy that unfits them for permanent, friendly intercourse. m4 

Dearly did the British pay for their parole, for every class of the 
natives vied with each other in their shameful exactions. If we took 
a walk into any of the surrounding villages, the same system of 
extortion awaited us. On our entrance into the smallest hamlet, even 
the children seemed to be awate of their right ‘to Waocd' ia for oe 


* My friend, if an Engli oe 
away. Logiehns bina Knocks you down, mevér get up agnia till he is gone 
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were frequently greeted with the following strain: “Donnez moi un 
sous s’il vous plait, Monsieur;”* but the most ludicrous idea was 
their substitution of Goad dam, for Monsieur, which was uttered 
with a peculiarly imploring accent; the little urchins, doubtless, 
imagining that no sound could possibly be more acceptable to an 
English ear than the said Goad dam. It was often used by the 
Verdunians in a contemptuous manner, to designate an Englishman, 
as: © Voila un G—d d—m;” “ C’est un G—d d—m.” + This reminds 
me of a severe but just censure on our unmeaning use of that absurd 
expression. In a French play, Le Comte de Grammont, a valet, 
observes, that he is well acquainted with the English language, for 
he can pronounce G—d d—m, with all its various intonations; and 
nothing can exceed the comic effect of five or six examples he gives, in 
order to illustrate his subject; but the grand finale, wherewith he 
winds up his argument, is so replete with sound criticism, and the most 
bitter sarcasm, that every Englishman addicted to swearing, should 
read it. He says: “Les Anglais ont bien quelques petits mots, par 
ci par 14, pour lier la conversation, mais il est bien facile de s’apperce- 
voir que G—d d—m est le fond de la langue.”{ By the by, I 
think, with Sterne, that the word sacré is still more shocking, when 
used by a Frenchman, in giving utterance to a revengeful feeling. 

We were allowed a circuit of two leagues ; but if any prisoner was 
found beyond that space, he was closely confined in the citadel, and 
a reward of fifty francs was paid to those who arrested him. 

Several fires occurred at Verdun and its environs, during the resi- 
dence of the British in that town, in all of which they rendered the 
most effectual service ; but Auxonne, another dépot, in the South of 
France, witnessed one of the most heroic deeds that have ever been 
recorded of our countrymen. A most dreadful fire broke out there 
during the night, and while the panic-struck inhabitants looked on 
with stupified amazement, the English prisoners were rushing through 
the fire and extricating their wives and daughters from the flames, at 
the imminent hazard of their lives. In short, the town was saved 
from eutire destruction, by their sole exertions. ; 

Having been frequently confined in the citadel of Verdun, in con- 
sequence of the escape of several détenus, I at length resolved to 
attempt to liberate myself; and,in the month of July, 1810, I reached 
St. Maloes, a distance of four hundred and eighty miles, but, on 
stepping into a fishing-boat, I was retaken within sight of a British 
frigate. From the town-jail I was sent to Solidor tower, at the mouth 
of the harbour. From the top of this place I witnessed the chasing 
of several French vessels by the English. Ina month I was remanded 
to Verdun, and now I began to feel real misery; one of my hands 
being fettered, and attached to any deserter or criminal who was 
destined for the same route as myself. In this manner I passed 
through Dol, Rennes, Laval, Versailles, St. Denis, Meaux, Chateau 
Thiery, Chilons sur Marne, St. Menehould, and Clermont; and 
returned to Verdun on the 6th of October, after a most painful march 





* Give me a half-penny, if you pléase, Sir." 

t Thete'is¢ God d—m heis 8G d—n. 
_ $ The English heve, J-will allow, some little words to connect the conversation, but 
it is very easy to perceive that G-—d d-—m_ig ‘the foupdation of their languag¢..:- - ( 
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of five hundred miles, led in chains or fetters as if I had been a male- 
factor: whereas my only crime was in endeavouring to regain that 
liberty I had been deprived of, contrary to all laws of civilized 
nations. In Britany I frequently was foreed to march ten leagues a 
day, in the heat of summer, exposed to the gaze of an unfeeling 
populace, who took me for a spy. During this journey, I observed 
that the gens-d’armes were despotic over the natives ; the poor pea- 
santry trembling at their nod. If any one had the temerity to pass a 
gens-d’armes without paying him the respect he required, the former 
was sure to feel the effects of his most rancorous enmity. Even the 
mayor of a village was subservient to the gens-d’armerie, and I doubt 
whether the janissaries ever exercised so absolute a power as that of 
the French gens-d’armerie. Some of them were guilty of the most 
excessive meanness; such as eating and drinking at the expense of 
their prisoners, taking their money, and requesting the landlord to put 
the bill to their account, which was seldom demanded of them. The 
houses where we stopped on the road, were termed “ Maisons de 
Correspondance,” as on certain days, previously agreed on, the gens- 
d’armes conducted their prisoners from opposite directions, the 
general rendezvous being at these houses, which were commonly 
situated about half-way betwixt the respective prisons. Notwith- 
standing the exorbitant power possessed by the gens-d’armes, and 
their general abuse of it, there were many humane and generous men 
among them; they are commonly better informed than the majority of 
their countrymen. 

On my arrival at Verdun, the commandant, Courselles, ordered me 
to be confined, on bread and water, in the tower of the citadel. After 
two months’ solitary confinement, I had several companions in my 
dungeon, who assisted me in opening a passage through the walls of 
the tower, which were about four feet thick ; just as we had removed 
the last stone, we were discovered by the jailer, who accidentally laid 
his hand on one of the paillasses filled with the fragments of the wall. 
We were then crammed into a dark dungeon, in Porte Chaussée, on 
Christmas eve; here we remained till the tower was rebuilt; we were 
then replaced in our former abode. In about two months our party 
consisted of seven, namely, Messrs. Thorley, M‘Grah, Le Worthy, and 
Hemer, of the Royal Navy, and Messrs. Melville, Matley, and myself, 
non-combatants. An extortion had been practised upon us by the 
jailer, who demanded ten sous per day in this dismal abode. At the 
request of my companions, I drew up a remonstrance to the French 
government, and the grievance was suppressed ; but the commandant, 
in order to revenge himself on me, for having penned the statement of 
this exaction, caused me to be shut up, by myself, in a dungeon, 
impenetrable to the light. In about a fortnight I was permitted to 
rejoin my companions, who had been removed to an upper room in 
Porte Chaussée. Hemer and I shortly effected our escape; the 
jailer having mislaid his keys, of which we took possession, and 
departed. We were retaken near Stenay, in cousequence of Hemer’s 
ignorance of the French language. -We were then reconducted to our 
late habitation in Porte Chaussée. I was placed in the receptacle for 
deserters, &c. where I soon caught a fever, and was transferred to the 
hospital of Verdun, where I remained six weeks. When convalescent, 
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I was reconducted to the common room in Porte Chaussée. Some 
Spanish prisoners, who had arrived there during my absence, insisted 
that I should treat them with wine. I paid for two bottles, which 
they said was not enough. Enraged at a conduct which I had never 
z experienced even from French prisoners, I smashed the bottles against 
a each other, when the Spaniards fell upon me with their knives, and, 
4 had it’ not been for the interposition of the French, the consequence 
3 





would, in all probability, have proved fatal to me. Shortly after, I 
was removed to the upper room with Messrs. Jackson, De Wolmar, 
and M‘Farlane; we soon made a hole in the ceiling, which opened into 
a garret. M‘Farlane descended first by means of a rope, ssh escaped ; 


a the alarm was then given. De Wolmar, however, attempted to follow 
~  £M‘Farlane, but the rope was cut by some persons underueath; he fell 
Pa and broke his thigh. Jackson regained his room; but I could not 


discover the aperture in time to retreat. I heard the gingling.of keys 
\ and the clashing of swords at the garret door; the remembrance of 
* ‘Cox and Marshall’s horrid fate forcibly struck my mind. In short, I 
~ _—sexpected my hour was come. Giving myself up for lost, as a forlorn 
hope, I made a desperate rush through my assailants, the instant the 
door was opened; and fortunately without receiving any material 
injury. When the search was over, Jackson and I were locked up 
in a room without even straw to lie on. In the month of September 
following, I was ordered to Briancon, a fortress in the Upper Alps, 
' six hundred miles distant. On the 6th of October, betwixt Lyons 
and Bourgouin, I again effected my escape; but, after wandering three 
days in the mountains, on the banks of the Rhone, living on chesnuts, 
I was retaken near Valence, and arrived at Grenoble in time to 
= accompany a party of my countrymen, who were travelling to the same 
» destination as myself. A few leagues beyond Grenoble is the spot 
where Napoleon, after his landing from Elba, first met the troops who 
> were sent against him; but whom he harangued and brought over to 
him. We little thought that retired spot would ever become the 
scene of an event so extraordinary. 

In the latter end of November, after a tedious march through a wild 
and dreary country, the cold being excessive, we at length, after 
passing through Gap and Montdauphin, a strong fortress, arrived 
within sight of the magnificent castle of Briancon, situated about 
twenty leagues from Turin. The Fort des Trois Totes was fixed upon 
for our habitation. Our entrance into this majestic place was accom- 
_ panied by circumstances rather remarkable. On arriving at the outer 
_ gate, a centinel cried: “Qui vive!” the reply from our guards was: 
| “ Prisonniers Anglais coupables de désertion.” The drawbridge was 
_ then let down, and we were allowed to enter. On being ranked up in 
_ the court-yard, a most risible stage-trick was played off by our moun- 
_ tebank commandant, Montet. The troops marched round us three 

_ times, coming in at one gate, and going out at another, so as to make 
their numbers appear more considerable by leaving no chasm betwixt 
_ the gates in the interior. At length they formed a line in our rear, 
when we perceived their amount, the paucity of which astonished us. 
The commandant (surnamed “the goat,” from a lock of hair which’ 
_ he suffered to grow from a wart on his under lip, taking great pleasure 
in pulling it when in conversation) having ordered the troops to prime 
JAN. 1826. 
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and load, in our presence, exclaimed: “ Voyez vous ce mouvement la? 
Le premier d’entre vous qui fera la moindre tentative pour s’échapper 
sera fusillé.’* We were then locked up in rooms, each containing 
eight or ten of us. Here George Atkinson, a native of York, a 
remarkably fine young man, and most agreeable companion, died of a 
spotted fever, after an illness of three days. I escaped the contagion, 
although I was his bed-fellow; but, two months afterwards, being 
slightly indisposed, three of my fellow-prisoners accompanied me to 
the hospital, where, having made an unsuccessful attempt to escape, 
we were sent to a dungeon in the fortress, where no light was visible 
at noon-day, and which, being cut out of a solid rock, was continually 
wet, from the dripping of water that issued from different parts of it. 
After a month's imprisonment in this wretched abode, the door was 
forced open by one of my companions, but none hastened to take 
advantage of it. Opposite the dungeon was a centinel pacing to and 
fro’; within six yards to the right was a guard-house, containing 
twenty-four soldiers; on the left was the gate leading to Italy ; beyond 
which was a small outer fort. On the 26th of April, 1812, about 
seven o’clock in the morning, this circumstance took place. The time 
was fast approaching when the regular morning visit took place ; we 
had but a few minutes to spare, when I entreated my comrades to 
depart ; not one would stir. Thinking such an opportunity, though 
fraught with extreme danger, was not to be neglected, I watched the 
moment when the centinel’s back was turned, and turning the corner, I 
passed through the Italian gate. Observing some peasants coming 
towards me, I slackened my pace; but, hearing footsteps behind me, 
I again accelerated my march, when, on looking back for the first 
time, I discovered Mr. Hare in full speed to join me. He, with five 
others who took a different road, and were retaken the same day, had 
at length resolved to leave the dungeon. In about twenty minutes 
the alarm was given by the guns of the fortress, and was answered by 
all the village bells within sound of the cannon. The garrison then 
sallied out in quest of us; but ascending the steepest rocks, we lay 
down amongst the bushes, and from thence had a full view of our 
pursuers. Many a shot did we hear resound from beneath us, and 
many a shuddering thrill came over us whenever the tremendous shouts 
of the enemy seemed to approach us. At length, after a day of agony, 
uight put an end to our fears, as the troops, retiring to the fort, left us 
at liberty to continue our journey. Our bodies faint with want of 
food, but our minds elated with the prospect of liberty, we scaled the 
snowy mountains that separated us from Italy. Frequently forced 
to rest our weary limbs on the bare ground, the terrific quadrupeds of 
these savage regions would howl around us; but the season undoubt- 
edly rendered them less ferocious. Forty hours did we pass without 
food ; an eccasional mouthful of snow, or a sip at a clear spring, was 
all the refreshment we could procure; being afraid to enter any 
human habitation, while in the vicinity of our late prison. 

At the end of three days we reached Susa, at the foot of Mount 
Cenis, and mistaking our road, we ascended almost its summit he- 
fore we perceived our error. This mountain, from which Hannibal is 


* Do you see that evolution? The first that 
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said to have harangued his army, pointing out to them the beautiful 
-_ plains of Italy they were going to conquer, is now a grand speci- 
wy men of the modern improvement in roads. There is a wide carriage- 
road over it, where formerly there was no travelling bat through a 
narrow and extremely dangerous path. Part of the old road still 
remains, and many of the natives prefer it; although by so doing, 
they are in constant danger of breaking their necks. A few hours’ 
: march presents you with the attributes of spring and winter; 
: for, in descending into the plains of Piedmont, we were agreeably 
: surprised to see the hedges and trees in full verdure, while on 
Mount Cenis the least sign of vegetation was not to be perceived. 
On the fourth night of our departure from Briancon a dreadful 
thunder-storm overtook us; having lost our way, we wandered about 
in the ploughed fields, being in momentary hazard of slipping into 
the swollen streams that surrounded us. After several hours of dis- 
heartening terrors, we regained the high road, and on the next day 
arrived at Turin. My companion was taken there by gens-d’armes, but 
I eluded their grasp ; and, following the course of the Po, at the end of 
three days I beheld the enchanting prospect of the extensive plains of 
i Alexandria. Never shall I forget the delightful scene that burst on 
___ my astonished sight, when, after a tedious journey in the mountains, 

_ I first discovered that beautiful country. The clearest sky I ever 
saw brightened the almost boundless prospect before me. ‘The pea- 
- _ santry L invariably found to be hospitable in the extreme. I passed 
- through Alexandria, the strongest fortress in Piedmont, when, at a 
~~‘ quarter of a mile from Novi, I was arrested by a maréchal des logis of 
’ gens-d’armes, who was walking in the shade of the moon, while I was 
pacing the high road; this was about two o'clock in the morning. I 
was then in the most deplorable condition, being almost barefooted ; 
my clothes were torn to tatters, and my pockets were quite empty. 
_ Notwithstanding my helpless state, I should doubtless have been in- 
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duced to seize an opportunity of disarming my captor, but a revenue- 
___ officer made his appearance before I could put my design into execu- 
tion, and wenated: me from a desperate effort that would probably 
4 a have caused my destruction. On arriving at Novi, I was humanely 
treated by the sub-prefect, Mr. Reboult, who clothed me and furnished 
me with money, which enabled me to encounter, in some measure, the 


| evils that still awaited me. After a few days residence at Novi, I was 

_ ordered to revisit the Fort of Bitche, a distance of seven hundred 

' miles. Being much refreshed, I began my march with renewed hopes 
» of being yet able to escape to Genoa, from whence Novi is only ten 
) leagues distant. Travelling by day through the plains of Marengo, I 
had a better opportunity of remarking that celebrated spot. In the 
» village of Marengo is a tower, from which the inhabitants say, 
_ Napoleon made several observations during the battle of that name ; 
in the evening, I arrived at Alexandria, and was lodged in the citadel. 
_ The situation of this fortress is admirable, being in the centre of an 
extensive plain, guarded, moreover, by two rapid rivers, the Bormida 
_ and the Tanaro; it is accounted the strongest in Piedmont. In three 
days I reached the noble city of Turin, where I rested a few days. 
From thence I marched to Susa, and re-ascended Mount Cenis. The 
heat in the plains was excessive, while, on the top of this mount, the 
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cold wasintense. Here I was confined in a miserable dungeon, by the 
road-side, which, added to the great change in the atmosphere, laid 
the foundation of the illness I soon after experienced,’ 

I now entered Savoy, and, from prison to prison, arrived at Cham- 
bery, the capital of that country. This romantic spot is greatly im- 
proved by the new roads lately cut through the whole of this duchy, 
by order of Napoleon, to the great astonishment and utility of the 
inhabitants. Immediately on my arrival at Chambery, I fell seriously 
ill of a fever, and was removed to the hospital of that city. To de- 
scribe the affectionate regard and attention I obtained from the kind- 
hearted nuns, who officiated as nurses in that hospital, is totally 
beyond my power; a religious zeal animated them to the performance 
of the most disgusting duties which they had voluntary assumed. In 
about six weeks I was convalescent, and returned to prison, from 
whence I was escorted to Lyons, Besangon, Nancy, Metz, &c. and on 
the 15th of September I was once more deposited in the Fort of 
Bitche, which I had quitted, seven years before, with an ardent de- 
sire never to see it again. The French say, “il ne faut pas dire— 
fontaine! Je ne boirai plus de ton eau;”* this proverb has been 
verified in my case more than once. Contrary to my expectation, I 
was transferred to Sedan, a month afterwards; and resided with 
a few others, in the chamber wherein Marshal Turenne was born. 
In the month of March following, having entirely recruited myself, 
I resolved to make another attempt to obtain freedom, and having ob- 
served that the commandant’s secretary resembled me in features and 
in stature, one morning, about ten o'clock, I took two large account- 
books under my arm, and passing three centinels and two guard-houses, 
I reached the town of Sedan, unmolested. A Polish regiment did 
duty at Sedan castle alternately with the French. I chose a day when 
the Poles were on guard, they not being so likely as the French to 
diseover me, although, if they had suspected me in the least, they 
would have treated me with much greater ferocity. I was in extreme 
danger from the curiosity of my fellow-captives, who, being unac- 
quainted with my design, crowded the windows to see me pass along, 
and by their inquisitive words and looks would have confirmed any 
suspicion the centinels might previously have entertained concerning 
me. Fron Sedan I went to Verdun, and from thence I took the road 
to Paris, which I entered, notwithstanding the decree that a-prisoner 
of war or = found within ten leagues of Paris should suffer death 
as a spy. aris c ; ; 
pty pony poohe ar . hy igh sey“ but, after wan- 
tasnay pamtar Say Pryreny 2 uring four days, disappointed in my 
Ropes OF | _some fishermen to convey me to the English 
ships, which came daily within gun-shot of the forts, I proceeded 
along the coast to Havre de Grace, where I was again arrested by the 
police, through the information of an American to whom I had ap- 
plied for aid. I was remanded to Sedan by the route of Roan, coe 
bir ee be cahate there : the middle of June. I was 
his last, during the reign of d : i masoesnncte viet. helt, bovatied 
mabdant. De Waseca a espotism and that of terror. The com- 

, uville, did not possess that fiend-like disposition 
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which was the characteristic of those I had previously known. Ina 
few days his feelings for my situation overcame his sense of duty, and 
he allowed me to associate with my former companions. In about a 


; month after, forty of us were ordered to march to Montdauphin, ten 
if leagues from the dire fortress of Briangon. This decision filled me 
a with horror; but, fortunately, I succeeded in making my escape from 
4 St. Mihel, seven leagues from Verdun, to which I returned ; and having 
remained there till the hue and cry concerning me had subsided, I de- 
parted for the Rhine, which I reached in nine days. Endeavouring to 
pass Strasburg bridge, I was informed by an officer on guard, that a 
pass from the commissary of police of Strasburg was indispensable: I 
was grateful for the hint, and, the next day being Sunday, I took 
advantage of the concourse of people who are in the habit of visiting 
the opposite banks of the Rhine on that day, and through the agency 
4 of a Napoleon d’or, I obtained a pass from a mechanic, and thus: 
bi quitted France, where I had undergone so many indignities. 

g This happened on the 29th of August, 1813. Although I had es- 
caped from France, the alliance which existed betwixt Napoleon and 
the German princes convinced me that I was not entirely free from 


ta danger; for, after two days’ travelling through Baden and Wir- 
.% temburg, I was again surprised by gens-d’armes, a few leagues from 
ae Stutgard, and conducted to Fort Asperg, where I was confined two 


gy months. When the result of the battle of Leipsic was known, I 
. claimed. my liberty from the King of Wirtemburg, who granted it 
immediately. I then departed for Prague, through Ulm, Ratisbon, 
g &c.; on the 23d of November I passed over the field of battle near 
es Leipsic, which city I traversed on my road to Brunswick, Hanover, 
*: Bremen, and Cuxhaven, where I embarked, and after touching at 
Heligoland, landed at Harwich on the 29th of December, 1813. 





Ph References when at Verdun. 
ae The Rev. Mr. Lee ; The Rev. Mr. Gorden ; Capt. Jervoise, RN.; Capt. Smith, RN. ; 
‘ee Major Sankey ; Lieut. Jackson, RN. ; Lieut. Le W orthy, RN.; Lieut. Bingham, RN., 


i Lieut. Radford, RN.; Messrs. Melville, Matley, Williams, &e. 
a At Bitche. 
=. General Stack; Dr. Fox; Lieut. Morris, RN.; Mr. Scott; Mr. Billings; Mr 
~ *?Priestiley ; Mr. Gibson ; Capt. Bannatyne ; Capt. Hocquart, &c. 
At Briangon. 

Capt. Rose; Dr. Forsyth; Mr. Hare; Mr. Goldsmith ; Mr. Tunstall, &c. 

At p< 
Messrs. Giles, Edwards, Buckley, Houghton, Hare, Davis, &c. 

















COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 





Ir the ten thousand moralists, who have written from Solomon down 
to Miss Ferriar, have left any thing to say on the subject of marriage, a 
writer will have good luck that finds it out. It would be no small merit 
even to shuffle the cards into a new position. The experiment shall, 
however, be tried. It is a subject that never wearies, that is one comfort ; 
it comes home to all our feelings, to some for hope, to others for regret— 
to whom for enjoyment ? to whom not for vexation? It is the bottom of 
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every tragedy, every comedy, every farce, every melo-drama ; itis top, 
bottom, and sides of some; it is praised by all that know it not, and 
abused by half of them that do. It is a sacrament of the Catholic 
church; the Quakers have it their own way; the Unitarian would 
cladly have it so; the soldier tries it over a bayonet, and slips the 
noose with a bullet; and Jack the tar manages halfa dozen at once. A 
man may not marry his grandmother; and when he makes a servile 
mésalliance he generally marries his cook. Some indeed marry players, 
and others dancers; Sophonisba becomes a countess, and a drunken 
butcher puts a halter round his Monimia’s neck, and sells her for a 
glass of gin. In short, it is a serio-comic, philosophical, farcical, 
theological, moral, and immoral subject, and might furnish matter for 
as many folios as Duns Scotus. One or two will satisfy us. 

The first process is termed courtship. But it is not the invariable 
preliminary. We must distinguish: distinction is the soul of logic and 
philosophy. And how does a man contrive to court, or pay his court 
to the object which he supposes himself to adore? “ Marry! we 
cannot tell.” It is a difficult adventure at least; since no young 
gentleman, nay, for the matter of that, no old one, is ever allowed 
an unwitnessed conversation with a young lady—nor, for the matter 
of that also, with the lady who is of no particular age. 

There is a purpose in every thing in this lower sphere, if we could 
find it out. In England, (we suppose it is pretty much the same 
elsewhere,) the two sexes are as cautiously separated as if there was 
a waged and innate war between them ; they are as carefully watched 
and spied as if the one was an article to be stolen, or broken, or eaten 
up, and the other the thief and spoiler. If the mother cannot conduct 
the espionage, if the maiden aunt is not the check, there is a moucharde 
in some cousin, or there is an envious sister, or perhaps my lady’s 
maid is bribed, or some meddling old dame, who is generally very 
knowing, (probably from experience of her own juvenile propensities, ) 
volunteers the kind service. Or, lastly and generally, there is a 
conspiracy of all the whole sex against the one unfortunate, and she 
cannot move a finger or twinkle an eye-lid, but a thousand eyes are on 
her, and the other thousand on the imagined correlative object—all 
scanning, guessing, discovering, or, when they cannot discover, 
inventing. 

[f opposed sexes chance to dance together, if a glove falls and is 
picked up, there is a flirtation—that is the term—at least in the 
minds of the surveillance ; and all the world is the surveillance. If 
there should be a shoe-string to be replaced—heavens and earth! 
crimen criminis!—virtue is in danger—she totters—she falls. The 
lady’s horse runs away—humanity at least makes the gentleman’s 
horse follow ; instantly, all the mouchardes gallop up, lest—lest 
what! lest the parties should elope to Gretna Green. If there is an 
intricate shrubbery, perhaps the fair wishes a rose: the gentleman 
cannot fail to prick his fingers—this occupies time ; they are missed, 
and a moucharde cousin or aunt is dispatched in breathless haste, to 
save—to save what? the lady’s virtue. If perchance the lady is 
sitting in the public drawing-room, and the gentleman walks in, the 
lady must walk out; or the whole house would be in commotion, 
should a casual footman, coming in to seek for the newspaper, make the 
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horrid discovery. If it should happen that dinner is served, and that 
the lady and gentleman are both absent, all the servants are dispatched 
into all the walks and roads to seek them—the untasted morsel falls— 
the mouchardes become red in the face—their faces lengthen; and 
it is at last discovered that the lady’s maid had been tedious, and 
that the gentleman had taken a ride and left his watch behind. 
Should they be in the same church, half the eyes are directed to one, 
and half to the other, though one should be in the pit and the other 
in the gallery. The clergyman preaches in vain. Should they 
casually sit near each other at the same table, neither of them can 
look up without seeing that all eyes are fixed on them. If the gen- 
tleman enters the drawing-room, any drawing-room; if he should speak 
first to her whom he knows best, whom perhaps he knows only—it is 
a settled point; if he is aukward or shy, because he sees eyes in 
motion—it is a lost case; if he is open and free—he is dangerously 
intimate; if reserved—he is cunning, and there is a private understand- 
ing more dangerous still. 

Such is society—the intercourse ofthe single sexes in England. 
How far it is a happy state of intercourse, is not a difficult problem: 
how far it is an useful regulation, is not much more difficult to decide: 
what the cause and motive may be,is a question partaking of a difficult 
ontology ; yet perhaps not very difficult. 

Putting out of enquiry the matter of courtship and all that belongs 
to it, here is an insuperable bar placed to the freedom of intercourse 
between the unmarried: and, what is a natural consequence, a general 
restraint thrown all over society. It were as well to be locked up like 
Turks, as to be displayed under these absurd restraints. Half the 
world is employed in watching the other, which is a bad enough 
occupation; and the other half is watched, which is not a very amiable 
position. The first half becomes spies, busy, prying, malevolent—the 
second learns fraud and cunning. Universal enmity, universal fear, 
universal trickery and manceuvring, are the natural results. The 
character loses its openness, it is taught to suspect itself, and it soon 
becomes deserving of suspicion. Perhaps marriage ensues; and she 
who has learnt lessons so admirable, escapes surveillance and takes 
her rank as a moucharde. Thus are made, daughters—thus are 
made, mothers. Female cousins and aunts inherit or acquire it all 
by instinct. 

If it be all instinct together, there is no help. If it be not, there 
is a remedy; but it is a difficult one, since it must be that of 
giving virtue to them who never possessed it, or have voluntarily 
perverted the gifts of nature. And this leads us to the cause. No 
one suspects another but because he draws the portrait of another’s 
mind from his own. ‘The moucharde who watches the innocent- 
minded and open-hearted girl, yet new to the world, suspects her 
beeause she suspects herself. She remembers that she has done 
wrong in the same situation, or she knows that she would do it if she 
had an opportunity. It is not a very great compliment to her own 
sex, if she thinks that a female mind is to be corrupted by conversation 
with a man: it is rather a bad one to ours, to suppose us all seducers 
or ravishers. We must use plain terms, because, disguise the matter 
as they may, this is the solution, and nothing else. The virtue of an 
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unmarried girl is in danger from being left a minute in the company of 
an unmarried man—or of a married one. To be understood, language 
must be definite, else we revolve amidst inextricable fallacies. At least, 
if rape is not to follow, as in the case of Clarissa, there may be elope- 
ment, or corruption of mind. It must be one or other of these, for 
there is nothing else which it can be. Unless it be a deep artifice to 
bring on matrimony. ‘That it does answer this purpose occasionally, 
we do not deny; but, manceuvering as the sex is, this solution would 
not apply to all the cases. It does not apply to the case of the 
unmarried woman and married man; and it is not the solution. 

We may ask the married women also, who form a large part 
of the surveillance in this case, how it happens that their own 
virtue is not in as much danger as those of their single neighbours ¢ 
Or is it, that they would claim exemption, because the one case is 
hazardous, and the other without danger? As to the cousins and the 
rest, hopeless virginity in all shapes and modes, envy, and nothing 
more, is the foundation motive—envy, malevolence, and jealousy. If 
we have not suceeded in stripping naked the real reasons, let any one 
find better. It is the conspiracy, not of prudence or virtue, but of 
suspicion and consciousness. A virtuous mind has no suspicions, nor 
is it often deceived. If they derive the characters of their own sex 
from their own hearts, as we may convince ourselves by reading the 
novels of their production, whence do they derive those of ours? Not 
from experience, that is most certain: otherwise than as their uwn 
suspicious espionage may make the fault it fears. He who cannot ob- 
tain what is honest and innocent, honestly and innocently, must learn 
to be stealthy and fraudful: being suspected of evil, he knows of an evil 
which he had not suspected, and it is often enough to know it. The 
system corrupts both sexes. 

Though it corrupted neither, in fact, in practice it does sufficient 
evil in exciting ideas of corruption or wrong. It encroaches on that 
purity and plainness of mind which is the charm of charms, on that 
candour, and openness, and simplicity of straight conduct, which is 
the basis of all social happiness. There is no happiness under such 
a system of suspicion. 

It may be from Grandison and Fielding that the sex has derived its 
theory of ours: it is certainly not from experience, as we have just 
said. We are much inclined to believe, that man is the most virtuous 
and upright half of the world—it is certainly the most direct and open. 
The sentiments are displayed—wrong or right—those of the other 
sex never. The whole is a system of fiction and concealment; and if 
not made by what we have been here censuring, it is aggravated and 
supported. 

The evil consequences are various and numerous ; there are others, 
besides those at which we have just pointed. Englishmen have been 
accused of shunning the Sex in society, that they may associate with 
each other: hence their after-dinner compotations, their clubs—all 
the separation which is found in English society. It cannot be other- 
pay hain -s wonder that they are so fast surrendering their freedom 
es te inexchange. Stale virginity, and peevish matrimony, 
Fle He ad the want of that attention which they desire. But they 

s gross it; they will not allow youth and singleness to par- 
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take, and thus they defeat their own ends. They would gladly se- 
cure all the male attentions; but, like schoolmasters, they would be 
the tyrants and the spies of those of whose superior attractions they 
are jealous. 

We do not deny that female society has a charm which nothing 
else canequal. But, to be charming, it must be free. It endures no 
restraint; and least of all will man be directed whom he shall culti- 
vate ; less still will he be monopolized by age and ugliness, to be cut 
off from the intercourse of youth and beauty. When the female so- 
ciety of England shall throw itself open, without espionage and sus- 
picion—when it shall cease to dread its own virtue, and watch the 
virtue of others, man will not long tarry in the dinner-room, and 
frequent the clubs. 

It is something too that it should cultivate its own mind, and 
reader itself fit society for men. It is attempting to doth is by read- 
ing novels and the Quarterly Review, and by learning ologies. It 
becomes less conversible than before—it hecomes ennuyante—a’ per- 
secution and a bore. It will not learn how to converse with men by 
studying poetry or philosophy, or by keeping albums: it will learn this 
art only by conversing with men, and for this end it must attack them 
by frankness and simplicity, instead of terrifying them by suspicion 
and espionage. Let the married allow the single to partake in all the 
rights of general society—let age and ugliness allow youth and beauty 
that freedom which it would monopolize, and we shall soon see woman 
what she has never yet been in England—the companion of man, 
single or married: his companion married, because she has acquired 
the art of being so when single. 3 

The general intercourse might be as free as the light; and while 
men gained by it in happiness and ease, they would also gain in polish 
and manners. Young men, in particular, are now singled out as 
patterns of rudeness and neglect. It cannot be otherwise. They feel 
that they are restrained in that which would be as inoffensive and in- 
nocent as it would be agreeable, that they are directed and governed 
as well as watched, and they rebel of course. ‘They seek, perhaps, 
among vice, what they would equally dislike and despise, had they 
the freedom for which we argue; or, the novel writers say, with what 
truth we do not know, that they fly for relief to married women. This 
is a prevalent opinion at least, whether true or not, even among 
themselves. 

If they do not seek this society with improper views, as it is as- 
serted by the novellist that they do, they feel, at any rate, that there 
is here no restraint: the married woman assumes a liberty which she 
denies to the single, and perhaps finds the monopoly convenient. She 
condemns the single to be “ stupid and disagreeable’—such is the 
phrase, and men shun them. 

Or she makes them crafty and designing, and men are alarmed. 
One of two things a man must find; either that the single is stupid, 
awkward, and a hypocrite, or else that she is laying a trap for him. 
Thus evils multiply and combine, and so do their consequences. 
The apparently timid or reserved girl, who seems so cautiously to 
guard her virtue at all points, because her mother or aunt has 
cautioned and taught her, becomes married, turns out a fool or a 
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virago, or of loose opinions. Being unexpectedly freed, she runs riot ; 
and he who has fallen into the trap—finds, when he expected all gen- 
tleness and order, that he has caught a Tartar. 

One deception generates another, the whole character becomes arti- 
ficial, and we draw our wives in a lottery as effectually as if we had 
been Persians, and married them by bargain and sale, under a veil. 
It is a contest of fraud against confidence. 

It is said that the sexes mutually conspire to deceive each other. 
That is not true. Man deceives, no otherwise than as he is deceived 
himself. If he, by unusual care and gentleness to the object of his 
admiration, appears to assume a false character, this is but the na- 
tural bienséance to the sex, though it is partly also produced by the 
system. To all the rest of the world, his character and conduct are 
natural and open; and the object herself needs never be at a loss to 
know it. But the heart of a woman is a deep pit; who can find it 
out or fathom it? She is all artifice and deception; and not till she 
is married does she cast off the mask :—for good, it sometimes hap- 
pens ; more commonly, for evil. 

We have assigned some motives for the system, but the spirit of 
tyranny is one of them. That spirit is natural to mankind—it is one 
of our main inheritances from the devil. A woman has few opportu- 
nities of exerting it? She is not a naval or a military officer, she has 
no office clerks beneath her: she cannot always succeed in tyrannizing 
over her husband ; nor her children, because she sends them to school; 
nor her footmen, because they will not bear it. She can beat her 
maid, scold the housemaids if she is low enough in society, and abuse 
her milliner and shoemaker. That is her natural limit. Therefore, 
she assumes to persecute the single sex. 

We see no remedy, unless the single sex chooses to mutiny and rebel. 
Or perhaps the men might conspire to starve the tyranny into com- 
pliance. In either way, whoever shall succeed in breaking up the 
system will deserve the order of knighthood at least. The surveillance 
will cry out that the virtue of the rising generation is in danger. Let 
them clap the padlock on the mind; that is the right place. It is not 
true: establish universal freedom, and that which is no longer difficult 
would cease to be a subject of anxiety. No one would form designs, 
when designs were not necessary. Woman, finding her virtue not sus- 
pected, would not suspect it herself. Man, finding no difficulties in 
intercourse, would not seek it by fraud. He would not conspire, when 
conspiracy was useless; and the single-heartedness and simplicity of 
the sex would at once disarm him. Single woman would become a 
cultivated and a reasonable animal instead of being what she is—ig- 
norant and unconversable: she would be what nature designed her, 
instead of being a combination of insincerity, deceit, coquetry, and 
ara Is this a consummation that we shall ever see? We fear 
not. 

But enough of this. How does it bear on courtship and on marriage, 
the titles of our paper, from which we have diverged? Man courts 
he knows not what: he gains one thing and finds that he has ob- 
tained another, and the consequences naturally flow, as might be ex- 
pected. He has married a yeiled wife. 


It is difficult to fathom deceit, but he is not allowed even the means. 
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In one day or week of unrestrained converse he might know the cha- 
acter he pursues; but he is not allowed an hour. At least, to use 
the phrase, he must declare himself first; when the very contract 
itself is inchoated, and, make what discoveries he may, he cannot 
retract. He does retract, indeed, in very bad cases ; but the conse- 
quences are not desirable. 

If this flows from the system of surveillance, it is also a part of the 
manceuvring of the sex. Conscious that they cannot bear the light, 
they shut it out; and, proceeding on the theory of difficulties, they 
attempt to gain their ends as we entice hogs, by opposition. And what 
they do thus gain is tolerably known by its results. 

The policy is as defective as it is overstrained. There is no danger 
but that people will always love and marry. Throw open the system 
they would not marry less: there would be a difference in the assort- 
ment, that is all. The Platonic souls might find each other out, which 
they have never done yet. We accuse the French of arranging for 
their daughters. It succeeds just as well on the calculation of chances: 
better; inasmuch as the French young lady need not become artificial 
and fraudful: she can gain nothing by it. 

But let those write more on courtship who understand it better 
than we do. It has been pretty much bewritten, and by Dr. Gregory 
among the rest. Now, here is a book te be praised and put into every 
Miss’s hands, which ought to have been written by a maiden aunt. It 
is a system of fraud from beginning to end. The wife is even to 
deceive her husband—to conceal carefully her regard for him, should 
she possess any. The book ought to be burnt. But all the books are 
= Fordyce, and Hannah More, and the rest. All inculcate 
raud, 

Marriage is the termination of this strange eventful history. 

On this point we differ from all the moralists that have written. It 
is supposed to be produced by love; it ought not to be: it is supposed 
this is a needful preliminary; that is nonsense. It is a contract, 
simply; whether civil or religious, people dispute on the two sides 
of the Tweed: either mode is equally efficacious. 

It is best that the courtship should be performed by lawyers, be- 
cause the points implicated are then intelligible. The lady has been 
taught to expect an establishment, and no one can understand that 
but her lawyer. The gentleman knows that he is going to buy a toy, 
as he might a carriage or a horse, and his lawyer settles what he is to 
pay. Nothing can be better ordered; for here there is no longer any 
deception. 

He who marries from what he fancies love, is a fool; because, till 
it is irrecoverable, he knows not what he has done. She who marries 
from the same motive, is more foolish still; because, deceiving him 
originally, she has deceived herself now. It should be either a con- 
tract of estates, in which there can be no fraud, or else it is a pur- 
chase on one hand, or a sale on the other—“ tot pro quot.” 

This can be the only secure ground of happiness in matrimony. The 
lady’s whole education has been for the purpose of gaining an es- 
tablishment: that is, of being maintained in idleness by some rich or 
hard-working fool, who fancies that he is unhappy alone, or who will 
be bullied out of the name of a bachelor, or who wishes to have a 
suit of silk and muslin at the head of his table, or possibly an heir to 
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his estate. She has not been taught that love is a fit ground of this 
association, and consequently never feels it or never desires it: he 
possibly may have thought so ; and if this unluckily be his motive, 
he is disappointed, with the usual consequences. It is better that 
neither should feel it, because there is then equality and peace. 

Nothing ean be more simple than our view of the means of pro- 
ducing happiness in the married state, and nothing so certain as the 
success. ‘The original acquaintance having been founded on decep- 
tion on the woman’s part, on deception and design, it is plain, that 
no permanent contract on the principle of love can exist: the woman 
was cheating, and the man was cheated. Since the principle, there- 
fore, is false and fallacious, let the practice be abandoned ; since there 
can be no structure without a foundation, let the whole be an affair 
of contract, and of quid pro quo; and then, and then only, will 
matrimony become a happy condition. 

If the system of surveillance, indeed, should ever be changed, or 
rather abolished, we too shall abandon our theory of matrimony. We 
have merely accommodated it to the necessities of the case, proceeding 
on the fitness of things. To carry on a mixed system is folly, because 
hence arises only confusion and uncertainty: hence all the vexations 
of matrimony:—we have expected an eel and we find a serpent. 

Expect nothing; adopt our theory and practice, and mark only how 
smoothly business proceeds. The husband cares not for the wife, nor 
the wife for the husband; and consequently care can never enter their 
house. ‘The mother cares not for the children, nor the children for the 
parents; other sources of care elicited. The wife cares not about her 
husband's fortune, or his toil, if he must work for one; and he cares 
not how she disposes of time that is of no use to him, nor of a pérson 
for whom he cares not. 

If peace is to be found here below, where else will it be found? 
The husband is from home all day, because his home is nothing to 
him—peace. If he is at home in the evening, the wife is at a rout or 
an opera—peace. ‘The nursery is out of hearing, and under the care 
of two or three maids—peace. When the children grow bigger, and 
begin to fight, they are sent to school—peace again. The wife trusts 
her ménage to her housekeeper, and her accounts to any one that 
chooses to keep them—more peace. She goes to Brighton or Margate, 
while he remains at the Treasury, or in his counting-house—all peace ; 
or he goes with his regiment to India for ten years, leaving her to 
spend his pay at home—ten years profound peace. At breakfast they 
never meet; at dinner, if they meet, it is in a crowd; she departs to 
a ball till six in the morning: he sleeps in peace,or wakes the dice at 
Brooks's, while she sleeps. All is peace, all is tranquillity. 

Solomon indeed had another system, but he is antiquated. We will 
back our system against his fora thousand pounds. His were the 
days of spinning: it was the wife too that spun then—it is the 
unmarried damsel who is the spinstress now. Solomon’s wife spun 
fine flax to cloth her husband: our single maid spins toils to entrap 
one. To follow his fanciful notions of virtue— virtue, which is more 
precious than rubies—would be to mix systems and produce’confusion : 
let her follow our’s and be happy. We have taught her how to 
avoid care, and care is the great source of human misery. We have 
taught him; we have taught both—* vos valete et plaudite.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF CANT.* 


WE have been exceedingly delighted with an etching, bearing the 
above title, which has just been published, and which will, or we are 
greatly mistaken, attract very considerable notice, from its singular 
and happy humour of design, and felicity of execution. We can 
fearlessly say, that we know of no production so nearly approaching 
to the admirable works of Hogarth, in their forcible delineations of 
nature, and their comic and pungent satire, as this etching of “ The 
Progress of Cant,” and we can safely recommend it to our readers 
as a work well deserving their perusal. Some one has said, and said 
truly, that “ Hogarth’s pictures we read.” We may say the same of 
the picture before us. A mere look at it will be utterly insufficient ; 
for there is enough to delight and amuse the reader for hours. We 
will attempt, as well as our limits will permit, to give some idea of 
this very clever production. 

The fore-ground of the picture is filled with the procession of innu- 
merable and various characters, illustrative of the several speculations 
and topics upon which at this time it pleases mankind most zealously 
to twaddle and cant. The print seems by no means to be friendly 
to any particular party or sect, for all canters and twaddlers are 
pressed into the author’s service, and have a lettered banner thrust 
into their hands, wickedly expounding their follies. 

The group on the left hand of the picture is truly entertaining. 
A heavy bullock of a butcher, bearing a banner inscribed, “ London 
University,” is lugging along his calf of a child to take a sort of offal- 
degree. [We cannot, however, say that we approve of ridicule being 
thrown on this Institution, although some of its abettors are worthy of 
taking a place in “'The Progress of Cant.”] Immediately behind is a 
chubby female, under the inscription of “ Goodwill to Men,” kissing 
a supporter of the “ School for the Adults” with great vigour; while 
a “ Converted Jew” is taking, or “ abstracting” the Adult’s pocket- 
handkerchief. A jewel of beadles, drunk with importance, Hanbury 
and gold lace, with his mace of office reversed, occupies a prominent 
place; and behind him is a resolute face and lawn sleeves, carrying 
a placard entitled, “ The Church in anger,” (some other gentleman’s 
flag-pole obscuring the D.) He is followed by a little withered 
charity-boy, with “ No Popery.” 

The right-hand group is headed by a little, unshorn, crawling crip- 
ple, his cap inscribed, “ The March of Mind;” and then follows 
immediately a burly, Quakerish woman, with an apron “ Made by the 
Females in Newgate”—half a harlot and half a housewife. A banner- 
bearer is writhing about in a helpless manner, prostrate on his own 
“ Peace to all the World,” with the flag-pole of “ United Schools” 
well punched into his stomach, the bearer of which, however, is receiv- 
ing a very sufficing blow from the staff of a shirtless Hibernian, who 
is carrying the flag of “ Irish Conciliation.” A brim of a Lady Bar- 
rymore, with “ Fry for ever!” is treading on the tail of the devil, who 
is in favour of “ Freedom for the Blacks.” She seems an ample 
match for him. The black spot on her Bridewell visage is quite 
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Hogarthian. An object of Scotch charity, “ Naked and ye clothed 
me,” is booing along, intent on advance, with no garments to spare ; 
and a little, misshapen, old boy, in the service of the promoters of 
“« Missionary Penny Subscriptions,” is eyeing a travelling fruiterer’s 
ware with sad anxiety, the crook of the finger at the bottom of the 
pocket bespeaking its genuine emptiness. Quite in the right-hand 
corner is a drunken elector, with “ Purity of Election” in his hat, and 
a bludgeon under his arm: he is leaning in a helpless state against a 
post, “ Under Government,” while a sleek, good man is presenting him 
a tract, very much resembling a pistol, on which is printed “ Eternity.” 

In the back-ground there are several happily sketched characters. 
The Great Unknown is there, with his hat down over the head to its 
root, and with the Constable’s staff (what will that mighty publisher 
say to such a distinguishing insinuation?) out of his pocket. An 
advocate for “ No State Lotteries” is toping at the door of “ The 
Angel and Punch Bowl, kept by Thomas Moore,” with one of the gen- 
tlemen of the Caledonian Chapel; while aman in mourning, in favour 
of “ No Life in London,” is looking on. Two brethren belonging ty 
the Sons of Harmony are fighting in buff under their own banner, and 
encouraged by a fellow employed to carry a flag, inscribed “ No Pu- 
gilism ;” and a poor skeleton of a horse is carrying a vehement friend 
of humanity, with “ Martin for ever!” who is whipping down an urchin 
that is clambering up behind, with a banner against “ climbing boys.” 
One of the “ New Churches,” unfinished, is in the distance. 

There are two schools for young ladies and young gentlemen facing 
each other, which appear to be preparatory in all conscience. The 
window at the gable end of the ladies’ seminary is well and whimsi- 
cally barred, and seems, as it is, very safe, and looks out upen no 
building; but the windows facing the gentlemen’s academy are left in 
a very unprotected state. A boy and girl are pursuing their mutual 
studies at opposite sides of the way. On the school-house wall various 
bills and placards are posted ; and here, by one bill partly covering 
another, or by being itself partly defaced, the author has made seve- 
ral of those happy satirical hints, in which the great master of his 
branch of the art was so eminently successful. “ Stop and Read” are 
the only words left on one; and we read of “ A Grand Display of 
Sparring for the Benefit of Ben Burn,—and the Rev. Dr. Rudge; a 
Collection will be made at the Doors.” Wright—the Champagne 
Charley—Mazurier—Elliston—The Complete Cook—all figure away 
in posting bills; and we are requested to “ Try Hunt,” and a little 
further on to “ Ask for War’’—the remainder being obscured by the 
termination of the picture. 

The back-ground of the left-hand corner of the plate is taken up by 
two charming old houses, of the age, it would seem, of Elizabeth at the 
latest. One of the garrets is stated to be the office of “'The Peruvian 
Mining Company.”—These buildings are really cleverly etched. 

We have thus briefly attempted to give an idea of this plate, but 
it is impossible by mere description to convey the fine points of hu- 
mour and satire with which every group abounds. We are quite sure 
that it must be popular. A fewparts of it are carelessly touched off, 
but they are of no importance; and considering that it has been 
planned, drawn, and etched by the same person, we confess we do not 
a little admire the patience, genius, and skill of the author. 
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LORD NORMANBY’S MATILDA. 


Ir is very seldom that the newspapers agree, but when they do 
agree, as Sheridan says, “ their unanimity is wonderful.” With the 
single exception of the time of high water at London Bridge, we know 
only of one subject on which the journals, morning and evening, daily 
pom weekly, whig, tory, and radical, never differ in opinion, on which 
their sentiments tally to a tittle, to a letter, to a comma,—this subject 
is Mr. Colburn’s publications. It is curious to see the Chronicle and 
the Courier, the Times and the Globe, the New Times and the British 
Traveller, all taking exactly the same view of the merits of Colburn’s 
books, and expressing their unmixed admiration of these works of real 
importance in precisely the same words, of one accord not only in 
substance but in form, and agreeing among themselves to the minutest 
point of punctuation. This is perhaps the most striking proof that 
has ever been afforded of the extraordinary excellence of a particular 
publisher’s books, an excellence which compels the praise of individuals 
of the most opposite tastes, and forces those to coincide in a miraculous 
manner who never coincided before. This is a rare triumph of truth 
and merit over the natural infirmities of men and authors. Take up 
the six papers we have named, and observe the accounts which they 
commonly give of any matter. They will all vary in facts, judgment, and 
expression; it is for the honour of truth that they should do so. Look 
after this at their little critiques on Colburn’s publications: here we 
see them all of the same mind, and, as if from the inspiration of truth, 
speaking the same impartial sentiments in the identically same language. 
How rare is this exact agreement! Meet any six men on a day of sun- 
shine, and no two will communicate to each other the same view of 
the weather. Qne will say, “ it is a fine day ;” another will call it 
“a glorious day ;” a third, being Irish, “ an elegant day ;” a fourth, 
being Scotch, “a brave day;” a fifth, “ a pleasant day;” and a sixth, 
“ a delightful day.” There is no disputing two or three times a year 
that the sun shines, and that sunshine, when it happens, is agreeable ; 
but the phrases of commendation will vary as to the degree of joy 
which it sheds. But the merits of Colburn’s books, which are as rare 
and obvious to the most careless sight as sunshine, compel an uniformity 
of praise, which even the performances of the sun cannot command. 
Six editors, aye, and sixty more, will laud his works in the same words, 
arranged with the same commas, semicolons, colons, dashes, and 
periods! By Day and Martin this is wonderous strange! and would 
lead to a suspicion that there is more between the newspapers and the 
stamp-office than we read of in the first and last pages of the journals. 

For the last two months or more we have read unceasingly in the 
newspapers of Lord Normanby’s Matilda; to be sure, we have read the 
same critiques over and over again ; for, to say the truth, the editors of 
the daily press have got a sad habit of iteration, and they repeat 
their praise till one has it by heart. But, touching Lord Normanby’s 
Matilda, we have seen in all the prints so uniformly excellent a report 
of this book, that we found ourselves necessitated to peruse it. The 
daily critics in fact stimulated our curiosity in a most irresistible 
manner. They remarked that the views of high life which had 
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hitherto been presented in novels, were sketched rather from imagina- 
tion than from observation, as the writers had not access to the circles 
which they attempted to describe ; now, Lord Normanby, they observed, 
is a man of birth and fashion, who moves in the best society, and he 
will give the reader a glimpse at the manners of the great, and a@ 
peep into the drawing-rooms of Grosvenor-square. 

We being very plain persons, who have only learnt, by the great 
goodness of Mr. Theodore Hook, that the quality do not eat with steel 
forks either of two or three prongs, that they eschew malt liquor, and 
drink wines of the colour of their meats, felt an anxiety to possess 
ourselves of a standard of the manners and customs of lords and 
ladies, by which we might measure the justness of such descriptions 
of these things as appear from day to day in marble-covered bindings. 
Lord Normanby’s Matilda was, according to the representations of the 
daily critics, exactly the thing; and we therefore got it, read it, and 
carefully observed his picture of polite life. The result is, that we 
find, that all the views which have hitherto been presented of the beau 
monde in the pages of the circulating libraries, are strictly correct; for 
Lord Normanby’s description of these things difiers in no essential 
particular from the descriptions that have emanated from the Minerva 
Press; whence we discover, that the innumerable authors of summers 
and winters have been extremely lucky in their guesses. The story of 
Matilda is sufficiently simple. A girl, whose affections are engaged to 
one man, is piqued into a marriage with another, by the trite expedient 
of giving her to believe that her lover has proved faithless. She 
afterwards meets her first admirer in the world ; and in good time, after 
the usual events, such as attending him in sickness, and flirting with 
him in a garden, she elopes with him. The guilty pair live together 
as uncomfortably as all pairs must live together similarly cireumstanced ; 
and just as the lady is on the point of being brought to bed, she is killed 
by a fright, having seen a boat sink in a squall, and fancied inconti- 
nently that her paramour must of necessity be in it, because she 
expected him to come home by water. The tale is meagre enough, 
but the author shows that he does not want cleverness, and there are 
shrewd remarks, good observations, and strokes of wit in the book, 
which would, if colleeted, fill two of our closely printed pages. 
Against the noble author’s attempts at broad humour, we must 
however enter our most serious protest; it is forced and vulgar to 
the last degree. His family of Hobsons, who furnish the buffoonery 
of the piece, is a stupid caricature of stale caricatures. We will say 
no more, for it is not our wish to discourage Lord Normanby, who is 
a very clever and promising young nobleman, though Mr. Colburn does 


write such cruelly unctuous critiques on his book; and we shall be 


sincerely glad to see his Lordship again on the field of literature, 
where a little exercise will develop his powers and improve his execu- 
tion. If he persevere we shall have better things from him than 
Matildas ; and he will not stand in need of Colburn’s extreme unction 
on his passage to a glorious immortality. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S HARRY AND LUCY.* 


Looxine merely at its literary merits this is a delightful book ; 
considered with a view to its object it is a very important one. What 
books of amusement for young people have hitherio been, with a very 
few exceptions, we need not explain; every body has read them and 
nobody has acquired any thing from them but the mechanical art of 
reading, and perhaps an early and depraved anpetiie for fiction, which 
having commenced with the tales of Mr. Twbbart, has ended with the 
novels and romances of Mr. Colbwn. Miss Edgeworth, in her Harry 
and Lucy, makes use of fiction as the mere vehicle of instruction : 
this is no new wideriaking, but it is the must successful one we have 
ever met with. Nothing is so commov as aticnipts of this kind, except 
the failure of them; the yours reader generally greedily devouring 
the invention, avd leaving the instruction, if pot unioucned, at least 
untasied. Mis dyeworth has managed the book berore us with such 
skill as to render this separation impossitle, the business of the cbha- 
raciers is the communiertiou or the acquivewent of knowledge, and one 
cannot follow them withont becoming entang'ed in their pursuits. But 
what is the nature of the informetion thas covveyed, it will be asked ? 
Somethine of the rudiments of mechanics, something of the rudiments 
of chemisiry, something of the rudimenis of vatural philosophy, and a 
thousoud things thaé children may understand, and thet nine hundred 
and nineiy-nine grown peoole out of a thousand are utéerly ignorant 
of. It is notorious that writers of Magezives and Reviews know every 
thing; but, to set a good example, we wil! frevkly covfoss that we, 
even we have profited hy the ivrormotion of these volumes, and we 
would hint to porents, guardions, teechers, &c. who do not care to 
be behind their little boys oud gilts in clementary knowledge of the 
principles of some of the most useiul inventions, tuat thoy will do well 
to geé up Barry and Licy wits all convenient speed. It is astonishing 
how small is. the number of persons who know those common things 
which, in parlance, every boily knows. Every body talks of steam- 
engines, every body erecks jokcs on steym, avd wonders where its 
powers will end, and yet we are persuaded that out of any dozen well- 
educated and well-bred people, corgregeted together for the purpose 
of dining, there will pot be found two who have the slightest idea where 
this same power bevins,ond not more than one who can give so good an 
account of the moiticr as Miss Edgeworth’s Lucy. The name and the 
use are femiliar to every one, but the principle and the means are hid 
from the many in the hooks of mechonies as effectually as if they were 
buried in the centre of the earth. Who does not talk of high-pressure and 
low-pressure ? but, ask what is high-pressure and what is low-pressure, 
and the answer in most instances will probably be, that high-pressure 
blows up the passengers of steam-boats, and that low-pressure is thought 
less dangerous, some how or other. Ask our well-educated and well- 
bred people assembled at dinner, how the glasses out of which they 
drink, are made, how the plates from which they eat are shaped, and 





* Harry and Lucy concluded; being the last part of Early Lessons. By Maria 
Edgeworth. In four Volumes. London: Hunter ; Baldwin and Co. 1825. 
JAN. 1826. E 
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coloured, how the napkins across their laps are fabricated, and they 
will be found to have about as much knowledge of these matters as of 
the principle of the steam-engine. And yet this sort of information 
may be more profitable, and more easy of attainment to a man, than 
an imperfect acquaintance with Greek metres. If any one of our 
supposed well-educated and well-bred company were by any chance 
to come in contact with one of the now common Wedgwood plates,* 
and to consider its fine bright blue pattern, and all the glories of its 
landscape, in which is seen a man fishing in a river which runs up a 
hill, with a dog bigger than himself by his side, whose nose towers 
over a church steeple, were he, we say, to consider these elaborate 
works in comparison with the price of the article, and to take into 
account the convenient channel sunk in the brim for the reception of 
the salt, and the depositary for the gravy, he would bé filled with 
admiration, and the production of such a master-piece at such a cost 
would seem to him an inexplicable mystery. Let it not be imagined 
that we are exaggerating the ignorance of people about common 
things, as they are called, (the knowledge of which is, in fact, very 
uncommon,) let the experiment be tried, whether persons taken in the 
mass are better informed about such matters than we have assumed 
them to be, and we are sure that the result will not differ very mate- 
rially from our representation. The instances of ignorance that 
frequently appear in society are astounding. We have heard, on 
excellent authority, that a worthy country gentleman, for some time a 
Member of Parliament, a representative of a county, an integral part 
of the collective wisdom, suggested to Sir Humphrey Davy that as a 
balloon of silk filled with hydrogen will go up to the clouds, if he would 
but make one of copper and fill it with water, it would go, heaven 
knows where. The good gentleman argued, a fortiori, that if silk and 
air could do so much, the more solid bodies of copper and water would 
dosomuchmore. This sounds incredible, and it must be allowed it is of 
a rare ignorance, but from our knowledge of the parliamentary philo- 
sopher, and also of the exactness of our informant, we believe it to be 
true. Better things, it may be objected, are not to be expected from 
Members of Parliament. What then shall we say to the case of a 
celebrated engineer, who, when examined respecting the projected 
New London Bridge, gravely stated in evidence that the flood-tide ran 
up to London at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour? The committee 
were astonished at this news; not that they knew more about the nature 
of tides than the engineer, but as they could not reconcile the alleged 
fact with their experience of the rate of tide which had helped them 





* All honour to Wedgwood, for much do we owe to him! Well will his claims on 
the regards of a grateful posterity of carvers be appreciated on reading the following 
account from the pages under review of what he has done for us :— 

_ “ Mr. Wedgwood made a number of little every-day useful contrivances ; that dish, 
in which there is a well for the gravy. In the olden times, unhappy carvers were 
obliged to poke under the heavy sirloin for gravy ; or to raise and slope the dish, at the 
imminent hazard of overturning the sirloin, and splashing the spectators. Knife, fork, 
spoon, slipping all the while, one after another, into the dish! And, ten to one, no 
gravy to be had after all! Nothing but cakes of cold grease. But now, without poking, 
slopping, splashing, the happy carver, free from these miseries of life, has only to dip 
his spoon into a well of pure gravy. Thanks to the invention of one man, all men, 
women, and children, may now have gravy without stooping the dish. So I give you 
rae a for a toast, ‘ The late Mr, Wedgwood, and the comforts of life.’ ” 
—~( Vol, u. p. 2. 
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so slowly to their dinners of white-bait, at Blackwall or Greenwich, 


or, peradventure, to the joys of Margate ; when the witness was there- 


fore called upon to explain the curious phenomenon he had described, 
he argued thus :—It is flood at the Nore at twelve o’clock to-day ; it is 
flood at London Bridge at two o’clock to-day: the Nore is about fifty 
miles from London Bridge, and as the tide makes up this distance in 
two hours, it must run, by the rules of arithmetic, twenty-five miles 
an hour! Now this was an intelligent man, belonging to an emineutly 
intelligent class; he had built bridges over rivers, and seen the yellow 
tide of the golden* Thames draining up and down every day of his life, 
and yet he never found out that the tide of our river does not run 
faster than from three to four miles an hour, even though it is flood 
in London two hours after it has been flood at the Nore! A few 
moments’ thought must have explained tlis problem; but people don’t 
care to think about “ common things which every fool knows.” We 
shall refrain from presenting other particular instances in support of 
our argument. For examples of the ignorance of people in general 
(and people too that are called well-informed) concerning the nature 
of things which are the daily objects of their sight, and their touch, 
and the subjects of their conversation, we would say, circumspiIce— 
there is no circle that will not furnish ample evidence of this fact. 
Such works as Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy, put into the hands 
of young people, are calculated to remedy this deplorable deficiency. 
She proposes not to teach any one science, but to insinuate first prin- 
ciples, and to excite the powers of attention, observation, reasoning, 
and invention; and we think she has discovered the act of accom- 
plishing this purpose. Her motto from Locke is the principle on 
which she works—“ The business of education, in respect of knowledge, 
is not, as I think, to perfect a learner in all or any one of the sciences ; 
but to give his mind that disposition, and those habits, that may enable 
him to attain any part of knowledge he shall stand in need of in the 
future course of his life.”+ Acting on this principle, Miss Edgeworth 





* A river is never mentioned without an epithet ; and we will not say silver, which 
is the received one, because the Thames, though a highly respectable river, is, in truth, 
not in the least like silver, but, on the contrary, much more like a Nabob, both in 
respect of its wealth and its yellowness. 

t There is not a more vulgar error than that of supposing that education is know- 
ledge. Education is no more knowledge than the foundation for a building is a house. 
This fallacy meets us at every turn. Question the knowledge of a man, and the reply 
is, that it is not to be doubted, for that he received an excellent education. The best 
education is but a mean to au end, and the worst is a very bad mean, a wrong road 
which has given the tyro some wholesome exercise, perhaps, but has rather led him 
from the goal, for which better trained men are making. What is the condition of a 
young man who has finished his education, as the phrase goes, according to the old 
fashion of our schools and universities. He is commonly, if of abilities, a passably 
good Latin scholar, and an indifferent Greek one; if a genius, or a man of first-rate 
parts, he has a reputation for making Greek and Latin verses: with these acquirements 
he comes into the world, where he finds that he must suppress his Greek and Latin, 
under pain of ridicule for pedantry, and that there is no sort of demand for his verses ; 
knowledge new to him, connected with the business of men, is in request, and of this 
he knows nothing. In three or four years the Greek is as much gone from his 
possession as if it had never been there, and he only retains enough of the Latin for 
the translation of mottoes and stray quotations. If he wish to be any thing, he must 
begin another course of education for the superstructure of another and a more available 
kind of knowledge. The labours of his youth have been of the least possible profit to 
his manhood. 
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has endeavoured to create an appetite for knowledge, and to direct the 
first steps in the pursuit of it. If we may be allowed so rude an 
illustration, as a hunter bloods a young hound she bloods the pupil, 
gives him a relish for the game, aud then leaves him to himself, relying 
on his excited taste for the further prosecution of the chace. She 
disclaims any intention to go much below the surface of any one thing ; 
her business is with the A. B. C. of the useful aris and sciences, and 
she accordingly commuricaics some first principles with extraordinary 
clearness, and illustrates them in a way which will be comprehended 
by the meanest capacity, and admived by the highest. 

The Harry and Lucy befove usis a continuation and conclusion of 
a Harry end Lucy written by Miss Edgeworth’s father, with the 
design of farvishing a series of Early Lessons. With unaffected 
modesty Miss Edgeworth remarks, that this undertaking, now com- 
pleted by herself, is an humble work from which no literary fame can 
be acquired, hut which she has heen most desirous to complete from 
the belief that it will be move useful than any other in her power. 
If literary fame is not to he acquired from the book, it is only because 
its lilerary merit is merged in the higher merii of iis utility. It is 
essentially dramatic, and abounds in fine strokes of nature, and the 
resulis of a nice observation of charecter; the composition is easy and 
full of the graces of idiom which appear to fall as uncorsciously from the 
accomplished author, as the diamonds and pearls did from the lips of 
the gifted lady in the fairy tole. Nothing can be simpler than the 
machinery of the book; we fiud ourselves in the company of Harry 
and Luey (the children of sensible, well-informed parents) and are in 
a very short time as well acquainted with them as if they were our own 
dear grand-children, and we follow them through all their little cares, 
and inicrest ourselves wormly in their parsuits. Lucy is delightfully 
drawn :—an houest sailor swore that he knew Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
perfectly well, and that he lived at Rotherhithe—we are equally ready 
to make oath that we know no less than six Lucys, and our sole 
perplexity is which of these six Lucys is the individual Lucy whose 
likeness the author has so truly painted. Lucy is naturally what ten 
thousand gitls are, all giddiness, vivacity, and spirits; always alive to 
the ridiculous, and of a restless attention which hovers about every 
object and fixes upon none. But we will not attempt to pourtray her, 
for though there are ten thousand of these Lucys in the kingdom of 
England, and in every other kingdom, we cannot with any exactness 
describe one of them—the reader will know more of Lucy from seeing 
her in the pages hefove us, dying of laughing at the bare mention of 
the great panjondrum, than from a hundred pages of our clumsy 
portraiture. He-writers cannot hit off these things, and there is but 
one of the other sex who can achieve them in perfection. Harry is 
not so great a favourite with us as Lucy; he is somewhat priggish, and 
rather too good. ‘The author has not made him a clever doy, (that 
would not have answered her purpose,) but of fair capacity and a 
patient industry—slow but sure, he does not apprehend a thing, but 
he understands it. There is not a more mischievous mistake in 
parents than that of delighting in, and encouraging the precocious 
quickness of children. There is indeed more truth than will be allowed 
in the saying of Rousseau, corroborated by the observation of other 
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great men, that there has seldom been a forward boy who has not 
made an ordinary man. ‘The slowness of a boy, which is imputed to 
dulness, often arises from his taking things into consideration when 
viewing a particular object, which one of less real intelligence would 
overlook : he looks at the thing in more ways than one, or suspects that 
there may be more ways than one of looking at it, and is perplexed for a 
right conclusion, and withholds his judgmert, while the genius sees only 
a likeness or a difference, and without hesitation pronounces on it at 
once. Sometimes the young genius, by his eoap-dredl, hits the mark 
as often he misses, but his hits are recorded aud his misses are left 
out of the account. Miss Edgeworth has made her Lucy quick, and 
what would be called, by fond parents, a wit; she has made her Harry 
circumspect, cauiious of assent, and therefore, as a child, slow, and 
what would be set down by guests at a dinner-table wheu the fruit and 
the young folks come in, as a dull hoy. He does not see the point of 
a joke, or comprehend an allusion. The sensible parents of the story, 
instead of priding themselves on Lucy’s wit, hold oui no encouragement 
whatever to it; and allow Harry to grow tu understanding at his own 
rate without any attempt at forcing. ‘The consequence of this judi- 
cious treatment is, that Lucy, finding that accuracy is held in more 
honour than fancy, subdues the one quality and evdeavours to acquire 
the other, which she accomplishes by a triamph, not of, but over her 
quickness. This effecied, she ceases to overrun the game, and learns 
to secure it. 

We shall now proceed to give some extracts which will serve to show 
the manner of this excellent book. In the subjoined chapter we 
begin by finding Lucy’s hair out of curl, owing to the dampness of the 
weather; and by means of this natural phenomenon, so extremely 
disagreeable tv young ladies in our watery climate, we arrive at the 
principle of the hygrometer. Lucy’s astonishment how her hair’s going 
out of curl in damp weather can be useful to men in general, and to 
men of science in particular, is nature to the life... 


‘* Lucy, your hair is hanging into your eyes this morning,” said her mother. 

“* Yes mother,”’ said Lucy, “because it is quite out of curl.” 

*‘ Did you curl it last night, Lucy ?’’ said her mother. 

“Yes, mamma, I did indeed; and it curled very nicely this morning early ; but I 
went out in hopes of meeting my uncle, who was to have come to breakfast : and by 
the time that I came in again, my hair was all as you see. The breakfast bell rang, 
and I had not time to curl it again.” 

Her mother was satisfied, since Lucy had not neglected to curl it at night, which 
had been sometimes been the case. Her father asked, if she knew what had uncurled 
her hair when she went out? 

‘* The damp of the morning, papa,”’ said she : ‘‘ my hair always goes out of curl in 
damp weather.” 

‘So does mine, Lucy,’’ said her mother. ‘It is not peculiar to your hair, to go 
out of curl in damp weather.” 

“ But, Lucy, what do you mean by your hair going out of curl?” said her father. 

** Just what you see, papa; that it hangs straight.” 

“‘ You told me the moisture of the morning uncurled it; do you know how or why 
it does so?’’ said her father. 

“ No, papa, not in the least ; I wish you would tell me.” 

“When your hair is curled, the parts of one side of each hair are pressed close 
together, and the parts on the other side are stretched out. Give me that piece of 


_ It was loosely twisted. He coiled up abit of it, and showed her, that in the inner 
circle the parts are pressed together, and in the outer they are stretched. 
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has endeavoured to create an appetite for knowledge, and to direct the 
first steps in the pursuit of it. If we may be allowed so rude an 
illustration, as a hunter bloods a young hound she bloods the ‘pupil, 
gives him a relish for the game, aud then leaves him to himself, relying 
on his excited taste for the further prosecution of the chace. She 
disclaims any intention to go much below the surface of any one thing ; 
her business is with the A. B. C. of the useful aris and sciences, and 
she accordingly commuricaics some first principles with extraordinary 
clearness, and illustrates them in a way which will be comprehended 
by the meanest capacity, and admired by the highest. 

The Harry and Lucy before usis a continuation and conclusion of 
a Harry end Lucy written by Miss Edgeworth’s father, with the 
design of farvishing a series of Early Lessons. With unaffected 
modesty Miss Udgeworth remarks, that this undertaking, now com- 
pleted by herself, is en humble work from which no literary fame can 
be acquired, but which she has heen most desirous to complete from 
the belief that it will be move useful than any other in her power. 
If literary fame is not to be acquired from the book, it is only because 
its literary mevit is merged in the higher merit of its utility. It is 
essentially dramatic, and abounds in fine strokes of nature, and the 
resulis of a nice observation of charecter; the composition is easy and 
full of the graces of idiom which appear to fall as unconsciously from the 
accomplished author, as the diamonds and peerls did from the lips of 
the gifted lady in the fairy tale. Nothing can be simpler than the 
machinery of the book; we find ourselves in the company of Harry 
and Lucy (the children of sensible, well-informed parents) and are in 
a very short time as well acquainted with them as if they were our own 
dear grand-cbildren, and we follow them through all their little cares, 
and interest ourselves warmly in their parsuits. Lucy is delightfully 
drawn :—on honest sailor swore that he knew Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
perfectly well, and that he lived at Rotherhithe—we are equally ready 
to make oath that we know no less than six Lucys, and our sole 
perplexity is which of these six Lucys is the individual Lucy whose 
likeness the author has so truly painted. Lucy is naturally what ten 
thousand gitls are, all giddiness, vivacity, and spirits; always alive to 
the ridiculous, and of a restless attention which hovers about every 
object and fixes upon none. But we will not attempt to pourtray her, 
for though there are ten thousand of these Lucys in the kingdom of 
England, and in every other kingdom, we cannot with any exactness 
describe one of them—the reader will know more of Lucy from seeing 
her in the pages hefove us, dying of laughing at the bare mention of 
the great panjondrum, than from a hundred pages of our clumsy 
portraiture. He-writers cannot hit off these things, and there is but 
one of the other sex who can achieve them in perfection. Harry is 
not so great a favourite with us as Lucy; he is somewhat priggish, and 
rather too good. ‘The author has not made him a clever boy, (that 
would not have answered her purpose,) but of fair capacity and a 
patient industry—slow but sure, he does not apprehend a thing, but 
he understands it. There is not a more mischievous mistake in 
parents than that of delighting in, and encouraging the precocious 
quickness of children. There is indeed more truth than will be allowed 
in the saying of Rousseau, corroborated by the observation of other 
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great men, that there has seldom been a forward boy who has not 
made an ordinary man. The slowness of a boy, which is imputed to 
dulness, often arises from his taking things into consideration when 
viewing a particular object, which one of less real intelligence would 
overlook: he looks at the thing in more ways than one, or suspects that 
there may be more ways than one of looking at it, and is perplexed for a 
right conclusion, and withholds his judgmert, while the genius sees only 
a likeness or a difference, and without hesitation pronounces on it at 
once. Sometimes the young genius, by his ved edi, hits the mark 
as often he misses, but his hits are recorded and his misses are left 
out of the account. Miss Edgeworth has made her Lucy quick, and 
what would be called, by fond parents, a wit; she has made her Harry 
circumspect, cauiious of assent, and therefore, as a child, slow, and 
what would be set down by guests at a dinner-table wheu the fruit and 
the young folks come in, as a dull hoy. He does not see the point of 
a joke, or comprehend an allusion. The sensible parents of the story, 
instead of priding themselves on Lucy’s wit, hold oui no encouragement 
whatever to it; and allow Harry to grow to understanding at his own 
rate without any attempt at forcing. ‘The consequence of this judi- 
cious treatment is, that Lucy, finding that accuracy is held in more 
honour than fancy, subdues the one quality and exdeavours to acquire 
the other, which she accomplishes by a triamph, not of, but over her 
quickness. This effecied, she ceases to overrun the game, and learns 
to secure it. 

We shall now proceed to give some extracts which will serve to show 
the manner of this excellent book. In the subjoined chapter we 
begin by finding Lucy’s hair out of curl, owing to the dampness of the 
weather; and by means of this natural phenomenon, so extremely 
disagreeable to young ladies in our watery climate, we arrive at the 
principle of the hygrometer. Lucy’s astonishment how her hair’s going 
out of curl in damp weather can be useful to men in general, and to 
men of science in particular, is nature to the life... 


‘* Lucy, your hair is hanging into your eyes this morning,’’ said her mother. 

“* Yes mother,’’ said Lucy, “because it is quite out of curl.” 

** Did you curl it last night, Lucy?’ said her mother. 

“Yes, mamma, I did indeed ; and it curled very nicely this morning early ; but I 
went out in hopes of meeting my uncle, who was to have come to breakfast : and by 
the time that pra in again, my hair was all as you see. The breakfast bell rang, 
and I had not time to curl it again.” 

Her mother was satisfied, since Lucy had not neglected to curl it at night, which 
had been sometimes been the case. Her father asked, if she knew what had uncurled 
her hair when she went out ? 

‘‘ The damp of the morning, papa,”’ said she : ‘‘ my hair always goes out of curl in 
damp weather.” 

‘*So does mine, Lucy,” said her mother. ‘‘It is not peculiar to your hair, to go 
out of curl in damp weather.”’ 

“‘ But, Lucy, what do you mean by your hair going out of curl?”’ said her father. 

** Just what you see, papa; that it hangs straight.” 

“You told me the moisture of the morning uncurled it; do you know how or why 
it does so?”’ said her father. 

“* No, papa, not in the least ; I wish you would tell me.” A 

“When your hair is curled, the parts of one side of each hair are pressed close 
together, and the parts on the other side are stretched out. Give me that piece of 


_ It was loosely twisted. He coiled up abit of it, and showed her, that in the inner 
circle the parts are pressed together, and in the outer they are stretched. 
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““ Now I see,” said Lucy ; and you mean, that it is just the same with my hair, when 
| curlit. But still 1 donot understand how the damp straightens it. 

‘that you shall see directly,” said her father ; and he dipped the curled pack- 
thread into a cup of water; when it was all wet, it became straight. 

“Yes, ithas uncurled, like my hair,” said Lucy. “ But how?” — . 

* Look, and you will see, that the water has filled all the interstices, or vacancies, 
which you observed between the different parts of the cord. Now there are in your 
hair, and in all hair, pores, or small vacancies, which can be filled with moisture, like 
the interstices in this packthread, and which imbibe moisture from the air, as this 
packthread imbibed the water, and you see it filled the pores on the inside, as well as 
on the outside.” : : 

‘* Thank you, papa,” said Lucy, “that is very nice. To know why my hair uncurls 
is atleast acomfort. Now I understand it all.” 

“ Not all,” said her father. “There is a property of hair which you do not yet 
hnow; that when it is wet, that is, whenits pores are filled with moisture—— 

“[ see, papa; you mean it swells out, and becomes thicker, like this cord. 

‘Not exactly like that cord, Lucy; that cord shortens as it swells out in breadth ; 
but hav lengthens when itis moist. All human hair is easily affected by moisture. 

‘* Very easily, indeed,’ said Lucy, dividing her uncurled locks on her forehead, and 
trying to put them out of her way. ‘I was not in the damp above ten minutes, and 
yet you see how straight my hairhas become. Indeed, papa, as you say, human hair is 
very easily affected by moisture.” 

* Yes, fortunately,” said Harry. . 

‘ Fortunately!”’ repeated Lucy; “ unfortunately you mean. Why do you say 
fortunately ?”’ ; 

‘I have a reason, and a good one,’’ said Harry. ‘“‘ It is fortunate that hair has that 
property. For one reason, for one purpose, useful to all men and women, but espe- 
cially to men of science.” s 

‘Fortunate and useful!’’ said Lucy. ‘ Brother, how can it possibly be fortunate 
or useful to you, or to menof science in particular, orto any body, that my hair should 
so ezsily go out of curl in damp weather ?”’ 

‘* Not your hair in particular, Lucy, but hair in general,” said Harry. 

‘* What use,”’ said Lucy, ‘if every body’s hair in the whole world was to go out 
of curl like this every damp day—what use could it be but to make them ail look very 
deplorable, as mamma says I do when my hairis in this condition? What good would 
this do tomen of science, or to any men?”’ 

‘*You do not understand me,” said Harry, smiling. ‘‘ Did you never hear of an 
hygrometer ?”’ 

‘* Hygrometer!’’ said Lucy, ‘‘ Yes, I have often heard of anhygrometer. I heard 
papa talking to you about hygrometers very lately, and reading a great deal, last Wed- 
nesday—no, last Thursday.’ 

‘* No matter, my dear,” interrupted her father, ‘‘ what day you heard me reading 
about it: do you know or do you not know what an hygrometer is ?” 

Lucy confessed she did not know exactly what it was; but she thought it had 
something to do with a barometer anda thermometer, because it ends in meter ; and she 
remembered long ago her father had told her, that meter meant measure, and comes 
from some Greek word that means to measure ; therefore, she supposed an hygrometer 
must be a machine, or an instrument for measuring something, but what she did not 
know ; she guessed it was something about the air. 

ler father said, that she was so far right in thinking that it is an instrument used 
to measure something. He told her, that it measures moisture in the air; and that 
the name hygrometer is composed of two Greek words, hugros, moist, or moisture, and 
metron, measure. 

Lucy liked this name, which contains, as she observed, the history of the thing ; 
and now she knew this, she thought she could never forget it. . 

Their uncle had not yet come in to breakfast, and their father beginning to read the 
newspaper to their mother, Harry aud Lucy went on at the farther end of the room, 
talking to each other. 

r Now you can guess,” said Harry, ‘‘ why I said that it was very lucky that your 
hair uncuris so easily in the damp. You observed yourself, that you could always 
know by your hair whether it is a damp day or not, whether air is moist or not.”’ 

“So hair is an hygrometer,” said Lucy, “for it measures moisture. I am sure m 
hair might say, if it could speak Greek, Hygrometer ; or, in plain English, moist— 
measure. 


‘* Very true,” said Harry; but still you do not know the measure exactly of how 
mcist, how damp the day may he; do you?” 
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‘‘ Yes, on very, very damp days my hair comes quite out of curl, as you see it now,” 
said Lucy, ‘‘and hangs quite straight ; but it only comes a little out of curl on days 
that are only a little damp or damp-ish.” 

‘A little damp! ‘Damp-ish!’” repeated Harry ; ‘‘ that is very well for common 
talking, but it does not describe exactly how damp. I do not know what degree of 
moisture you mean to express by damp-ish.” | 

“«Pish!” echoed Lucy. Harry would not smile. 

“You have not yet told me, Lucy,”’ said he, gravely, ‘‘how the hygrometer is 
made to show the measure of moisture exactly.” 

‘« | donot knoweractly, brother. But suppose, for instance, you knew how long 
my hair is when it is quite dry; then in damp weather when it is moist, and hangs 
straight, you could measure how long it has grown ; I mean how much it has length- 
ened by the damp.” 

‘I could measure,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ but how ?” 

‘*You could see whether my hair comes down as far as to my eyebrows, or only 
this far, or this far,” said Lucy,:touching different points on her forehead. ‘‘ If I had 
a looking-glass I would measure this for myself.” 

‘‘ This might do,”’ said Harry; ‘‘ but at best it would do only for yourself ; and but 
badly for yourself, because you must, to mark your points, have disagreeable spots on 
your forehead always.” 

“‘T should not like that,” said Lucy, “‘ nor would mamma, I am sure.”’ 

‘* Besides,” continued Harry, ‘it would be rather inconvenient to me to run in 
search of you, with a pair of compasses and my ruler, to measure your hair and your 
scale on your forehead. This would be rather an inconvenient hygrometer.” 

‘* Rather, I acknowledge,” said Lucy, ‘‘ you would twitch all the hair off my head 
too, in measuring each hair, I suppose ; and I should be afraid that you would put out 
my eyes with the points of your compasses, when you came to measure the scale on 
my forehead. I should not like to be your hygrometer,” 

“‘I would much rather have one that would always stand or hang in my room,” 
said Harry ; ‘‘or one that I could carry about in my pocket, better still. Could you 
manage that for me? Could you find out how to dothat? I found out how to do it.” 

‘* Did you indeed, brother? and do you think I can?” 

“Yes, if you think well, and if you go on thinking,” said Harry. 

‘I will then, But tell me exactly what I am to think about, and what is to be 
done,” said Lucy. 

Harry pulled a hair out of his own head, and laid it on a piece of white paper before 
her. ‘ There,” said he, stretching it out, ‘‘ you see its length. We will suppose this 
hair isasdry asit canbe. Now I willdip it into this bason of water. Now that it has 
been wet, it is longer than it was when it was dry.” 

** Yes; but we want to know how much longer,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Well, it is easy to 
lay it on this sheet of paper, and measure, as exactly as you please, how much longer 
it is when it is wet than it was when it was quite dry.” 

“* Very well,” said Harry, ‘“‘ and I can tell you, that you would find it to be one 
fortieth of its length longer. Then you have the utmost length between extreme 
moisture, and extreme dryness.” 

‘* And,” continued Lucy, “I could divide this line on the paper between the two 
black dots, by which you marked the points to which it stretched when it was dry, 
and when it was damp; and, if divided exactly, it would be what you call a scale ; 
you could measure how much, in different degrees of damp or dry, it stretches or 
shortens,” 

“* Very well, indeed,” said Harry ; ‘‘ and the scale on paper would be better than on 
your forehead, you see. That’s one point fixed.” 

“‘ That’s one point gained,” said Lucy ; ‘‘ now what is to be done next?” 

“‘ Next, you are to find out how, without the trouble of continually plucking hairs 
out of my head or yours, and wetting or drying, and measuring them, you might know 
every day or hour, or at any time you please, how damp the air is, or how much moisture 
it contains.” 

“* If I could but make the hair measure itself,” said Lucy, ‘‘ and mark or show how 
far it shrinks or] ens on this paper in any time.” 

“ Aye, if you could,” said Harry, “that is the question.” 

“Su I hada very, very, little weight,” said Lucy ; ‘‘so little, that this 
hair ‘ee one cnn ing, then I could tie it to one end of the hair, 
and hang the hair by the other end to something, suppose a piece of wire stuck into 
the wall: and I would put this paper, with our scale upon it, against the wall, j 
behind the weight, and when you look at it, would see how much the hair 
shrunk or lengthened, at any time, in damp or dry.”’ 
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“There, papa!” cried Harry; “ Lucy has made out as far as I did the first time 


| thought of making an hygrometer ?”” 
bas looked ash pleased with herself, and with her brother for being pleased 


with her, in 

‘¢ And have I really invented an hygrometer, Harry 1 cried she. 

“Yes, but nota perfect one, my dear,” said Harry ; ‘‘ there is a great deal more to 
be done.” 

‘What more?” said Lucy. 

«To come to breakfast, in the first place,” said her father. : 

This Lucy was ready to do, for she was a little tired ; but by the time she had 
refreshed herself by eating half her breakfast, she returned to the question—‘* What 
more is to be done, brothes, avout the hygrometer?”’ 

‘To make it more convenient,” said Haary. ‘‘ In your way, it must always be stuck 
up against a wall; and besides, your divisions are so very, very small, that you can 
hardly see how much the bair lengthens or shortens.’ 

“ You might take a magnifying glass,” said Lucy. 

‘* Well, chat would help; but cannot you think of another way ?”” 

Lucy thought for a little while, and went on eating her breakfast, and presently 
answered, “No, brother; I can think only of taking a larger magnifying glass, a glass 
that magnifies more. Will that do?”’ 

“Still theve is an easier method ; put the magnifying glass out of your head.” 

“Tt must be a more difficult, instead of an easier way, for I camnot find it out,” 

said Lucy. 
i. Bur it is easier, I assure you, when you have found it out,” said Harry. **Come, 
I will help you a little,” continued he, after she had conside,ed for some time. ‘ Look 
at the hand of that clock,”’ and he pointed to the dial-plate of a penduic, which was 
on the chimney-piece opposite to the breakfast-table. ‘* Look, the hand now points at 
ten. Do you see how far it is from ten to eleven? Suppose that hand was to move 
from ten to eleven?” 

* Well, suppose,” said Lucy; “I can easily suppose this.” 

““Then which would have moved the fa.thest? which would have gone over the 
most space? the point of the hand, which is at the outside of the dial-plate, or that 
part of the hand, which is closest to the centre ?’”’ 

‘« The point of the hand, which is at the outermost part of the circle, would have 
gone the farthest; I mean, would have moved over the most space. ‘The part nearest 
to the centre would have moved so little, that I sujpose I should hardly be able to see 
or measure by my eye how much,”’ 

‘“*True,” said Harry, ‘‘ you could not; but you could see, and you could measure 
the space from ten to eleven easily ; could not you?” . 

** Certainly,” said Lucy. 

‘* You could guess the measure even by your eye, without taking compasses or mag- 
nifying glass,” said Harry. 

‘* Now I see what youare about,” said Lucy ; ‘‘ I must have a little, icetle hand, and 
dlial-plate for my hygrometer, to show and to measure the least motion of the hair in 
shortening or lengtliening,” 

“* Right,” said Harry ; “ so far right.” 

: M9 gegen tell me any more,” said Lucy ; ‘‘I can do it all for myseif now, and in a 
1inute. 

“« Do not be in such a hurry, my dear,” said Harry ; “or you will never do it.” 

“Hurry! [am not in the least hurry,” said Lucy, “only I like to be quick, 
Well, I would fasten the end of the hair to the axle, so as to make every, the smallest 
motion of the hair, move the hand.” 


She paused. She was not quite clear of the manner in which this was to be done. 

‘«T will help you,” said Harry. “‘ Suppose——” 

‘‘ Suppose,” said his mother, “that you were to let Lucy finish her breakfast.” 

. I = - welcome,” we Harry ; “for now she has the principle of an bygro- 
meter, whic was explaining to me the oth i 
pet Bene pee ws s explaining to me er day, and of which I will show 

‘« A plate!” said Lucy; ‘‘ I may as well have the at breakfast, may not 1?” 

a B , plate, I mean an engraving,” said Harry ; aot not you know that?” 

Oh! yes, to be sure,” said Lucy ; “I was only in play.” —( Vol. i, p. 38.) 
The subjoined is a delightful dramatic scene. The children are on 


a visit toa lady who has a fine flower-garden, and who gives them 
permission to take such flowers as please them. The ro ath jea- 
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lous love of his choice flowers is painted with amusing truth—first, he 
is full of fears lest they should be selected by the young folks, and 
when they are looked upon with indiference, he is piqued, and angry 
that the objects of his admiration are not coveted by the whole world. 
The anecdote of the selfish lady, (who boiled the tulip roots which 
she was compelled to send as a present to a friend,) with which the 
extract concludes, is excellent :— 


She told Lucy, that she would give her the root of an agapantha, and of some 
dahlias, and that she and were welcome to seeds, roots, cuttings, or slippings, 
of any thing they liked in this garden. ‘‘ Write down what you wish, and | will 
have them ready by the time your mother brings you here again, as I hope she will 
on your return homewards.” : 

Joy sparkled in their eyes, and they thanked Mrs. Frankland, with warm gratitude ; 
but, an instant afterwards, they looked unusually grave; for the embarrassment of 
riches came upon them. They were left to make out their list ; and how to choose 
was the difficulty, where all were beautiful, and when their little garden could not 
hold all. Harry went to work prudently, He measured out a space of ground, that 
was the size of their own garden. Lucy could hardly believe that it was so small as 
what he now showed her; but he had often stepped the boundaries, and was sure of 
the size of their territories. Rule and measuze soon settled the affair, and brought 
their wishes into proper compass. They calculated what their garden would hold, 
and made out their listaccordingly. Their chief wish was to have a great bed of pinks 
and carnations. 

But the moment they went near these, an old gardener, who was at work in the 
garden, and who had long been eyeing them, approached. He began to praise his 
carnations, which he said were the finest in the county, and he pointed out his fa- 
vourites. There was the Prince Regent, and the Duke of Wellington, in full glory, 
these every body knew; but beyond these, he had two superlative new favourites, 
One he called, The pride of Holland, or the great Van Tromp. The other, The envy of 
the world, or the great panjandrum. Harry and Lucy did not much admire either of 
these. Van Tromp they thought was of a dull colour, and the great panjandrum had 
burst, and was falling to pieces in spite of his card support. Harry preferred some 
others. 

“That which you are now at, master,” said the gardener, “‘is Davy’s Duchess of 
Devonshire: that little duchess was thought a great deal of some years ago, but she is 
quite out of fashion now.” 

Hery did not care for that, he liked her. 

“* What does he say?” asked the deaf gardener, turning to Lucy, and leaning down 
that he might hear the answer. 

** I say,”’ cried Harry, speaking loud in his ear, ‘‘ that I like my little duchess better 
than your great panjandrum.” 

“Indeed!” said the gardener, smiling in scorn. ‘ Why, master, what you have 
taken such a fancy to is not a carnation even, it is only a pink.”’ 

“I do not care,” said Harry, “ what you call it. I like it, whether it be called 
carnation or pink.”’ 

The gardener looked at him with contempt. 

1 Pray what is the difference between them?’’ said Lucy; ‘‘ my mother has told 
me, but I forget it.” 

The gardener told her, that one chief difference is in the roundness of the petals of 
carnations, and the j or pinked edges of the petals of pinks. 

Lucy liked these , and she really thought some of the Fake prettier than the 
carnations. She told so, ina low voice. ‘“ But I am id,”’ said she, “‘ that 
the gardener would despise me if he heard me say so.” 

“* What signifies whether he despises you or not?”’ said Harry. “There is nothing 
wrong in liking a pink better than a carnation.” 

The gardener, who did not hear what was said, fancied that they were debating 
whether they should ask for one of his panjandrums, and he began to say, that he was 

that he could not offer this, he could not give this to any body. 
assured him, that he need not make any apology, because they did not wish 
for them. Piqued by Harry’s indifference, the gardener named several lords and 
ladies, who had admired his panjandrum above all things, and who had tried in vain 
to obtain it. It was a very great rarity, he said, Only two other people in Ex 
had a real panjandrum. 
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H liked flowers for being pretty, and did not care whether they were rare or not. 

Ths enlions did not believe him. Soon afterwards he offered Harry some pinks, 
of a kind which he liked particularly. as 

‘« But, master, I can let you have them only upon condition, that you promise not 
to give any cuttings or layers of them to any one.”’ ’ 

Harry drew back with disdain, and said he would make no such promise. 

The vardener said, that unless he would he should not have the pinks. 

«« Then,” said Harry, ‘‘ I will do without them.” J 

He turned off abruptly, and walked away, but Lucy stood still, and said, 

‘« | believe we may have them. Mrs. Frankland told us we might have any thing 
in this garden that we choose ; and here she is coming back from the orchard.” 

“Qh! that alters the case,” said the gardener, with a look of some mortification. 
“Then, master, you must choose what you will, to be sure.’’ 

Harry turned back, and walked composedly along the sides of the carnation beds, 
writing down the names of those he chose, on a bit of paper. The gardener breathed 
freely, when Harry passed by the Panjandrum, and turned his back upon the Envy of 
the world. 

Lucy whispered to her brother, ‘‘ Did you see how much he was afraid that you 
should have chosen any of those, that are really valuable ; and why did not you ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I did not like them, and I despise his mean reasons for liking them,’’ 
said Harry, putting the paper and pencil into her hands. ‘‘ Now, go, Lucy, and 
choose.”’ 

Lucy, admiring her brother’s independence, followed his example, and chose what 
she liked, without being influenced by the foolish wish of possessing what other 
people cannot procure. She did not choose either the Pride of Holland, or the Envy 
of the world. 

Harry was quite right to adhere to his own taste: here was no trial of complaisance 
or generosity. 

Mrs. Frankland and their mother now returned from the orchard, and Harry and 
Lucy gave Mrs. Frankland their list. She looked it over, said she thought they had 
chosen well, and had been moderate in their requests. She called to her poss Eauay 
gave him the paper, and desired him to have the plants in readiness at the time she 
mentioned, 

‘* Very well, ma’am,” he answered, coolly looking over the list, which he saw was 
ouly of common flowers; but when she added, that he must also give some Dutch 
hyacinths, and tulip roots, the gardener’s whole countenance changed, he exclaimed, 
we My Dutch tulips and hyacinths!” and throwing down a hoe that he had in his 
hand, he walked off, muttering to himself, ‘‘ that it was well his mistress’s head was 
not loose, or she would give it away.” 

Mrs. Frankland laughed good-humouredly at his anger. She bore with him, she said, 
because he was an old and faithful servant, who had been long in the family before 
she was married. ‘‘ Though you might not think it,” said she, “he is generous to 
his relations, of all that belongs to himself, and covetous only of what belongs to the 
garden, of which he considers himself as guardian against his mistress’s extravagance. 
ut L cannot bear this sort of petty avarice and rivalship about flowers, in persons 
whose education ought to have raised them above such illiberality. I have heard of a 
lady, who, when she was asked by a friend for the roots of some particularly fine 
flower, ashamed to refuse, yet unwilling to give, boiled the roots before she sent them, 
to prevent the possibility of their growing.” —(Vol. ii. p. 44.) 

We now give a dialogue which is as pleasant as playing with chil- 
dren; those who are not fond of playing with children, (if any such 


there be,) will perceive that there is some metaphysical truth at the 
bottom of the frolic. 


Harry observed how much more easy he found it to learn lines which he understood, 
than to get by heart lists of names, He said, that he recollected having read in Baron 
lrenck’s Life, that when the King of Prussia wanted to try Trenck’s memory, he gave 
him to learn by rote a list of fifty strange names of soldiers in a regiment. ‘lrenck 
learned them aur 

‘Tam glad,” said Harry, ‘‘ that I was not in his place, for his majesty would have 
thought me quite a dunce, and would have decided that I had no memory. Itis much 
more difficult to learn nonsense than sense,” continued Harry: “ there is something 
in sense to help one out.”’ | 


‘Unless it be droll nonsense,”’ said Lucy; “ nerd = a. 
helps me to remember.” said Lucy; ‘‘ but when it is droll, the diversion 
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Harry doubted even this. 

Their father said he would, if they liked it, try the experiment, by repeating for 
them some sentences of droll nonsense, which were put together by Mr. Foote, a 
hnmorous writer, for the purpose of trying the memory of a man, who boasted that he 
could learn any thing by rote, on once hearing it. 

**Oh! do let us hear it,” cried Lucy; and try us.”’ 

“ Let us hear it,” said Harry; “‘ but I am sure I shall not be able to learn it.” 

‘* It will be no great loss if you do not,”’ said his father. 

‘“‘ Now, Lucy, pray sit still and listen,” said Harry. 

jut Harry's power of attention, which he had prepared himself to exert to the 
utmost, was set completely at defiance, when his father, as fast as he could utter the 
words, repeated the following nonsense, abruptly beginning with— 

‘« So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf, to make an apple pie ; and atthe 
same time a great she-bear coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘ What! 
no soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and there were 
pzescut the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjan- 
drum himself, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.”’ 

‘‘Gunpowder at the heels of their boots! horrible nonsense!” cried Harry ; 
while Lucy, rolling with laughter, and the more at Harry's indignation, only wished it 
was not dark, that she might see bis face. 

‘* Well, can either of you remember or repeat any of this?’’ said their mother. 

Lucy said, that if it had not been for the grand Panjandrum, she was almost sure she 
should have been able to say it; but she was so much surprised by meeting the grand 
Panjandrum bimself again, and so diverted by his little round button at top, that she 
could think of nothing else ; besides, laughing hindered her from hearing the names 
of all the company who were present at the barber's marriage: but she perfectly well 
remembered the Picninnies; and she knew why she did, because their name was 
something like piccanini; and this word had been fixed in her head by a droll anec- 
dote she had heard of a negro boy, who, when he was to tell his master that Mr. 
Gosling had called upon him one morning, and could not recollect his name, said he 
knew the gentleman was a Mr. Goose-piecanini.” 

‘* So you see, Lucy,” said her father, ‘‘ that even with you, who seem to be your- 
self one of the numerous family of the Piccaninies, or of the Goose-piccaninies, there 
is always some connexion of ideas, or sounds, which helps to fix even nonsense in the 
memory.” 

‘* Papa, will you be so very good as to repeat it once more. Now, Harry, once 
more let us try.’ 

‘“‘T woukl rather learn a Greek verb,” said Harry. ‘‘ There is some sense in that. 
Papa, could you repeat one?” 

“*T could, son, but I will not now,” said his father; ‘let your sister divert herself 
with the grand Panjandrum, and do not be too grand yourself, Harry. It is sweet to 
talk nonsense in season. Always sense would make Jack a dull boy.” 

The grand Panjandrum was repeated once more ; and this time Harry did his best, 
and remembered what she went into the garden to cut, for an apple pie ; and he mas- 
tered the great she-bear, and the no soap, but for want of knowing who died, he never 
got cleverly to the marriage with the barber. But Lucy, less troubled concerning the 
nominative case, went on merrily, ‘and she very imprudently married the barber.” 
But just as Lucy was triumphantly naming the company present, and had got to the 
Joblilies, Harry, whose attention was not so wholly absorbed, as to have no eyes for 
outward nature, exclaimed——( Vol. ii. p. 151.) 

——what he exclaimed will be found in the book. 

The following adventure contains some useful hints for the better 
government of sentimentalists ; and also an excellent illustration of the 
absurdity of the vulgar in respect of disbelief and belief. A wag- 
goner is told a very probable story, but he scarcely credits it, till he 
is informed that the event happened on a particular spot named, when 
he believes it all implicitly. 


_Harry wanted to look at a broad-wheeled waggon, which was coming down the 
hill. And while he watched the shape and motion of the wheels, and asked his 
father some questions concerning them, Lucy was pitying the poor dog,. who was 
chained underneath the waggon, and who, as he waddled along, apparently half 
dragged by the neck, looked very mournful, She was told, that his use was to guard 
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the on, and that his being chained to it secured his always being near it. She 
wished core much that the Mi could be persuaded to loose him ; a faithful dog, she 
thought, would guard his master’s goods without being chained, Her mother ob- 
served, that it would be useless to talk sentiment to an English waggoner. Lucy 
wished that she had some money, that she might give it to buy this dog from his mas- 
ter, and set him free. Her mother told her, that even supposing she could buy this 
dog, the man would get another, and this dog would not perhaps be better off, as he 
might not find any body to feed him, ‘‘ You know, my dear Lucy, we could not take 
him with us. What should we do for the next dog we meet under the next waggon ? 

Lucy saw the impossibility of freeing them all, and sighed. Her mother was glad 
to see that she had such humane feelings for animals, but said, “there is much we 
must bear to see in this life, that we cannot remedy ; all we can do is, to take as good 
care as possible of those creatures of which we have the charge.” 

Lucy blushed : ‘‘ I will take care not to forget to give poor Dash water when I have 
him again, mamma. I recollect one day—” 

Here she was interrupted by Harry, exclaiming, ‘‘ Father! pray look out of the 
window this instant! Do you see that streak of black powder in the track of the 
waggon, papa? I saw it dribbling from a barrel. Is it not gunpowder? May I get out 
and look ?”’ 

He spoke as fast as he could utter the words, and his father instantly called to the 
waggoner, stopped the carriage, and jumped out, Harry following him. It was gun- 
powder. They ran after the waggoner, who either did not hear, or would not stop. 
When they overtook him, and showed him the gunpowder runping out of the barrei, 
he, being a sulky fellow, was very angry with the barrel, and with the man who 
packed it, and with the man to whom it was going, and with every body but himself. 
He had no clear idea of the danger he had run, till Harry’s father told him, that he 
had some years before known a waggon to have been blown to pieces, and men and 
horses killed, by just such an accident. Some gunpowder had been shaken out of a 
barrel in the waggon, and had taken fire, as it is supposed, from a spark struck from a 
flint in the road, This communicating wit!. the gunpowder had blown up the whole. 
The waggoner scarcely credited the story, till he heard the name of the hill down 
which the waggon had been going, and then, as Harry observed, without any further 
question, he believed it to be true. So it is, that ignorant pecple believe or disbe- 
lieve, without any reasonable grounds, They staid to see the barrel well packed, and 
safely stowed. Some of the passengers, who were sitting within the canvas roof of 
the waggon, and who had looked out and listened, now expressed much gratitude, 
and said they might have lost their lives but for this timely discovery of danger. The 
waggoner then grew warmer in his thanks, and, as he was repacking the barrel, said in 
his Somersetshire tone to Harry, 

‘* Master, you've done uz a mortal good turn, I finds, and if zo be it was in my 
power to give you a lift any ways, I’d not be behind, you’d zee ; but the likes of I can 
do little for the likes of you gem’men.” 

Harry thanked him; he wanted nothing he said, but he was glad that he and his 
wagyon were safe. 

_ How well it was, father,’’ said Harry, as they walked back together to the car- 
riage, ‘‘ that I saw the gunpowder running out, and recollected what you had told me 
about the blowing up of the waggon.” 

“ Yes,’’ said his father, “ you see how useful it is to observe what passes before 
your eyes, and to recollect what you know at the right time.” 

When Lucy heard what had passed, after rejoicing that waggon and waggoner 
were safe, she regretted, that when the man offered to do Harry a good turn, he had 
not said a word for the dog. 

“* [forgot the dog,” cried Harry. “ Father, will you stay for me three minutes? I 
will run and speak for the dog.” 

His father smiled, and back he ran. What he said, or in what words the wag- 
goner replied, we cannot tell, for Harry never could remember, either the words he 
used, or those said to him; but the result was, as he informed Lucy, that the dog 
Lion was unchained, that the waggoner promised that Lion should have liberty to run 
after him by day, and that he should be chained only by night.—( Vol. ii. p. 135.) 


We shall conclude our extracts with a description which is, to our 
minds, perfect in its way. To our tastes it surpasses the happiest 
efforts of Sterne in the same style, for it is brief, bold, and unstudied, 
and wholly free from the conceit which pervades all the compositions 
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of the great sentimentalist. The subject of the picture is a water- 


drawing canary bird. 

He disliked, it seems, the labour of drawing water, and never performed this 
operation, except when compelled by thirst. Unluckily for Lucy, just before she 
arrived he had drawn up a bucket full, and having satistied his thirst, he was now 
singing away, loud and shrill, as if rejoicing in having cast dull care belind him. 
Lucy waited and waited ; she and the housekeeper exhausted all their exhortations, all 
the endearing epithets in the language, and all their hemp seed, in vain. The canary 
took all the bribes as fast as they were offered, and received all the compliments 
seemingly in good part—but no return made he: not that he did not understand what 
return was expected. The rogue eyed the bucket askance, as the housekeeper held 
it up to him ; then straight he turned his back upon her, or upon it, and sang away, 
pertiaciously, with a louder and a shriller note than before. A full quarter of an 
hour was spent upon him, then Lucy gave it up.—( Vol. iii. p. 268.) 

We have quoted the above passages merely as specimens of the 
literary merit of Harry and Lucy: examples of its information, the 
main excellence of the book, would necessarily have occupied a space 
inconsistent with our limits, the chain of instruction being long, and 
so linked together that a bit cannot be severed for exhibition without 
doing violence to the design of the author. For evidence of its higher 
merits we therefore exhort every body, young and old, to read the book, 
convinced as we are that there are few who will not profit in some 
particular by it, and that every one who peruses it will do justice to 
the utility of its design, and the ingenuity with which it is executed. 
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We reached Brest at a late hour in the evening. We took up 
our abode at the sign of the Falcon. Next morning we enquired 
the address of a certain merchant (whose name, for delicate rea- 
sons, must be here suppressed,) and to whom my friend in Calais 
had furnished us witha strong letter of recommendation; we had 
another to General Bonté, who had been appointed to command the 
expedition to America. We immediately went to call upon the mer- 
chant,and were shown into asuperb antichamber, fitted up in the highest 
style; and after we had waited about five minutes, Monsieur N. appeared, 
My companion having presented the leiter, he desired us to be seated, 
and proceeded to read it, thus affording us leisure to survey him. He was 
a man about fifty years of age, of a handsome countenance, not very 
tall in stature, but rather thin, and very fashionably drest. Having 
read the letter, he said: gentlemen, I am muchobliged to my correspond- 
ent for procuring me the pleasure of your acquaintance ; he informs 
me that your intention is to proceed to America; J shall not fail to 
render you all the service in my power. I hope you will come and 
dine with me to-day; we shall then talk further on the subject ; 
meantime, allow me to introduce you to my wife and my sister-in-law, 
that you may have some conversation with them, during which you 
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will be pleased to dispense with my company, as I have a good deal 
of business to attend to.” We assured him that we were very grate- 
ful for his kindness, but being unwilling to occasion the smallest in- 
convenience, we desired him to convey our compliments. Monsieur 
N. said: “ Quite the contrary, my wife and her sister are very fond of 
the society of foreigners; do me the favour to come along with me. 
He led the way, and conducted us to a very elegant apartment, where 
two charming women were seated at breakfast with whom he jleft us. 
One of them, whom we afterwards discovered to be the wife of 
Monsieur N., the other being her young unmarried sister, said to 
us: “If you wait for the expedition you will have to remain some 
months in Brest, and of this we shall be very glad; we hope you will 
not fail to come to our house every day. I have much pleasure in 
speaking Italian, having studied it eight months in Paris; I read 
Italian books continually that I may not forget it.” I enquired if the 
other lady spoke Italian and was answered in the negative. I then 
began to converse in Italian, and found that the lady had made but 
little progress in the language; she pronounced it very ill, (which, 
however, is no great wonder, as it is almost impossible for the French to 
pronounce tolerably any language but their own.) After we had 
talked a little, I complimented her by saying she spoke the language 
very well. [The reader will excuse this momentary piece of adulation, 
for who could have forborne it, placed as I wasin the presence of a very 
beautiful lady? ] Finding my native language to be so excellent a 
passport, I did nothing but commend the few phrases that she uttered. 
My companion conversed with the other lady, and the conference 
lasted nearly two hours. Unwilling to be tedious on our first inter- 
view, we took our leave, anticipating the pleasure of meeting them 
again at dinner, Monsieur N. having been so kind as to invite us. I 
perceived that the ladies were pleased with what I now told them. 
As we had still sufficient leisure on our hands, we called upon General 
Bonté. We entered the palace in which his apartments were, and 
were shown into an antichamber, which proved to be full of people 
waiting for audience, some of whom were well and others ill dressed ; 
there being an officer in waiting, we informed him that we were foreigners 
who had a letter for the general; and this message he went to commu- 
nicate. Meanwhile I enquired of one of the company, who seemed a 
gentleman, if the general had so crowded an audience every morning. 
He said: “ No, there was an audience thrice a week on affairs relating 
to the expedition to America, and all those now in the antichamber 
were persons desirous of being engaged to go, whom the general wished 
to see before he engaged them, that he might ascertain who and what 
they were, as they came from all parts of France, in great numbers, 
and of various characters, good, bad, and indifferent. Perceiving that 
my informant was very courteous and well dressed, I asked him if he 
also had determined to engage asa soldier. He replied: “ Sir, I was a 
merchant; I failed; I am left without a sixpence. I hope to change my 
fortune by going to America. As soon as I get there I shall desert and do 
as I please. I have no money to pay the expence of sucha voyage.” I 
said to him, if every body be in your mind Louis XVHI. will not have 
many troops in America. The general was a corpulent man of a cheerful 
mien; and wore a queue with a profusion of hair-powder. We presented to 
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him the letter, which he perused, and then bidding us be seated, asked 
us in what manner we wished to proceed to America. We answered 
that if it were possible to go without expence we should prefer a passage 
ina king’s ship; otherwise we should engage a passage on board some 
merchantman. ‘The general replied: “ You will find no merchantmen 
in Brest ; but as you have been recommended by a colonel of mine, for 
whom I have a great regard, I can do no less than serve you: now, in 
the course of two months I hope the expedition will be ready, as lam 
daily engaging men to form a regiment of the fifth division. For you 
to pay your passage will be useless, as I ean contrive to get you one as 
commissaries of provisions; when you land in America you may do as 
you please. While you remain in Brest I will assign to you officers’ 
quarters in the city; as it will be advisable that you should economize 
your money that you may traffick with itin America. In regard to victuals 
i cannot place you on the roll, except as soldiers, and in that case it 
would be necessary for you to go into barrack.” We thanked him, 
and said that having funds for alk expences of that kind, we only 
wished to obtain a free passage, which we knew would save us two 
thousand francs. The general would insist on our accepting a billet 
for quarters, assuring us, that we should be very well lodged. That 
we might not appear to be proud, we accepted this offer, and thanked 
him for all he had done for us. He wrote a note, with which we 
went to the quartermaster’s office, and having received our billet, 
proceeded to look at the lodgings assigned to us. They were in the 
house of a lawyer, who gave us very handsome apartments. 

On repairing to the house of Monsieur N. we found that he was not 
yet returned from business; but we were shown to an apartment in 
which were the ladies very splendidly attired ; indeed, they seemed to 
have passed much time at the toilette. I began to speak Italian, kuowing 
that it would please the Madame N. She was extremely handsome, her 
figure beautiful, her countenance of the mirthful cast, which I liked mach 
better than the Grecian style of countenance; and to all appearance 
she could not be more than six-and-twenty; her tone of voice and her 
manner of speaking were clear, gentle, and engaging. Her sister, who 
resembled her, I judged to be younger; her features were more regular, 
and many would have pronounced her to be more beautiful, but the 
other’s style of beauty was more to my taste. I said we were just 
come from General Bonté, to whom we had been recommended. The 
lady who was conversing with me said, with some little agitation, 
“ how then; you know General Bonté!” I told her we were not 
previously acquainted with him; but he had received us very kindly, 
and had been good enough to promise us a passage to America. 
“ Every evening,” replied the lady, “ he comes to our conversazione.” 
My companion conversed with the young lady, and while we were 
talking on various topics connected with America we were joined 
by Monsieur N. who regretted that business had detained him 
from home longer than usual. We begged him to make no excuses ; 
and at this moment dinner was announced. I offered my arm to 
the lady, and we passed into a handsomely furnished dining-room, 
where, on looking around, I beheld a profusion of plate. We sat 
down to table, and during dinner I told Monsieur N. that his lady 
spoke Italian very well. “1 am very glad,” said he, “ that she 
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has this opportunity for practice, for 1 am certain that next year I 
shall have to go to Italy on commercial business, and it will be very 
agreeable to me that she should be able to speak Italian.” I enquired 
if there were any masters of that language in Brest ; he told me that 
there was not one Italian; the persou who taught the language was a 
Frenchman who pronounced it very badly. ‘The lady told Monsieur 
N. that we had been to see Geueral Bouté; but f perceived that she 
was by no means pleased that we happened to be acquainted with him, 
and I very clearly foresaw that he was likely to prove an obstacle in 
my way. Monsieur N. said, 1 am very glad you have been recom- 
mended to the General ; when he comes hither this eveving he will 
rejoice to find you here; I also shell speak to him in your favour ; 
and am most happy to learn that vou have obtvined the passege gratis. 
And ‘as you will have nothing te do but amuse yourselves during the 
two months you will have to remain in Brest, I hope we shall pass 
many pleasant hours together.” We thauled him for this manisestation 
of good will. fF failed noi to pay my court as much as possivle to the 
lady, while my companion dirccied his aliendens to her young com- 
panion ; and these of Munsieur N. were cugrossed by the dishes before 
him, for he was evideatly ove of those fashiorable bushards who think 
not of (heir spouses, but rather choose that others should pay court to 
them. The lody, teould see, reecived my aiteution with much pleasure, 
though siill she was somewhat thoughtful; she glanced at me occa- 
sionally wiih » lavghing eye, and uttering some [talian phrase or 
other, would ask if sie pronounced wright; sometimes | corrected her, 
and sometimes to humour ber J seid her proounciation was excellent. 
After a very sump:uvus and splendid dinner we passed into another 
room to take cofice. Moasicur N. asked leave to withdraw, having 
to go and sicu his letiers for ihe post. The lady enquired if I liked 
theatrical enieriaimmoats; FT auswered, yes; “ then,” said she, “ we 
will go to the ploy to-morrow if you please.” [told her [ was at a 
loss for words io espress the pleasure it would give me to go in such 
amiable company. She smiled and said, that in a short time there 
would be some more genilemen in company; “ they all come to play 
the gallant; but [ assure you on my own and my sisier’s behalf, that 
we cannot endure one of them.” Pereciving a clue for the discovery I 
wished to make, | enquired if the geveral also took pleasure in acting 
that part. “ Yes,” said she, “ more than the others; nay, as we are 
upon this subject, | will tell you that every body thinks the general 
pays his court to me, bat T can assure you,on my word of horour, 
that this is not true; he is a great friend of my husband’s, and through 
civility I bestow some notice upon him, which makes him believe he is 
In possession of my heart. Someiimes, when J speak to any one, 
especially a foreigner, he takes it into his head to be as jealous as a 
fiend, though he does not say any thing, for if he did I should answer 
him in round terms; he only shows it by his mavner. ‘To-night, I am 
quite certain, he will be jealous of you; but that troubles me not at all, 
as you are a friend of my husband’s.” I said to her: “ Madam, I 
would not on any account be the occasion of avy words or any occur- 
rence that might displease you.” “ Whom do you take me for?” she 
replied: “Tam married: I depend on no one but my husband; no 
other person has any command over me, and to tell you the truth, not 
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even Monsieur N. would dare command me like a master ; judge then, 
if I should give any heed to other persons.” Reverting to the general, 
she said: “ He fancies he has been paying his court to me this year 
past, but however favourably I may behave towards him he will never 
advance a step inmy good graces.” I heard all this with pleasure, in 
the hope of being able to pay my court to her during our stay at 
Brest. 

[I know not whether the reader will praise or blame my conduct, 
but he must excuse some little error on the score of youth. | 

It was not long ere General Bonté was announced. Scarcely 
had he entered the room when he stopped, on observing us; but dis- 
sembling his emotion, he advanced to pay his respects to the lady, who 
said to him: “General, I do not present to you these two gentlemen, 
who have been introduced to my husband, because I understand from 
them that they have been with you this morning,” ‘ Yes, I have had 
the pleasure of seeing them this morning,” replied the General, with 
rather a constrained air, for he had already taken umbrage. The 


conversation turned on various topics, relating occasionally to Italy . 


and to France; and in half an hour afterwards other gentlemen arrived. 
My companion greatly preferred the conversation of the young lady 
to that of all the visitants, but politeness obliged him to leave her ; 
and our fair hostess rose and said: “ Come, gentlemen, let all of us to 
cards.” She led us to a room where the card-tables were set. The 
lady enquired if I knew écartez, Isaid I did not; I only knew piquet. 
“ That,” answered she, “is my favourite game; therefore all these 
gentlemen will sit down to écartez, and I will play piquet with you.” 
The General’s eyes flashed fire; but he concealed his feelings, and 
joined the others at play. 

In this agreeable society we passed several weeks. It in the 
end, however, cost us dear. One day at dinner, Mousieur N. in- 
formed me, that very shortly all the conscripts who were enrolled 
for America would be sent to Belleisle to be clothed and equipped. 
“Then,” I observed, “ it will probably be necessary for us to go 
also.” Monsieur N. replied: “We must hear what the General has 
to say upon that.” He went away after dinner, leaving us with the 
ladies, who seemed very melancholy at the thought that the time 
of our departure was approaching. ‘They exhorted us to give up 
all thoughts of it, and remain in Brest, where they would procure 
us appointments; reminding us at the same time that we were not 
sure of employment in America, and that we ought not to leave a 
certainty for an uncertainty. The lady then said to me, with a sigh: 
“The employment which I purpose to obtain for you might be no 
inducement to remain here ; but if you told me true when you declared 
that you loved me, the idea of going to America should be banished 
from your mind.” “ Madam,” I replied, “ your arguments are very 
forcible ; I would sacrifice my life rather than give you the slightest 
displeasure, and would do anything to contribute to your happiness ; 
but I know what would be the consequences if we relinquished our 
voyage to America; they would probably be fatal to yourselves as well 
as to us. What would your husband say on finding that we had 
changed our minds? What would the General say? I am sure he 
would employ all means to be revenged on us; for I am well aware 
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that his passion still urges him to pay his court to you, and he has 
dissembled hitherto, because he knew that our departure was fixed. 
“ Do you think then,” replied the lady, “ that [am sold to my husband, 
or to the General either? I am entirely my own mistress, and am 
subject to no man’s control. I brought with me a handsome fortune to 
my husband, who, being a merchant, had sustained such losses at sea, 
that he was on the verge of bankruptcy; but my marriage portion 
vave a favourable turn to his affairs, which are now going on most 
prosperously. All this is owing to me; therefore he would never dare 
to east the slightest reproach on my conduct, and I am sure I care 
nothing about his own. As for the General, I have already shown you 
that I have always despised him during your stay in Brest ; I should 
always continue to treat him in the same manner; for he is the object 
of my aversion, and I am not of the humour of many of my country- 
women, who sacrifice themselves through the mere vanity of having 
some person of distinction as their cavaliere servente. My sister 
sincerely loves your friend; why then cut asunder two connexions 
which are so firmly knit?” 

I do assure the reader, that I was hardly master of myself, and was 
on the point of saying that I had determined to remain in Brest, being 
quite sure that my companion would do as I did, and would choose to 
reside here ratherthan in America. But reflecting that such a change 
in our intentions would be criticised by our friends, who would be 
aware that it was owing to the ladies, and that slanderous tongues 
would be busy in propagating daily scandal, perhaps even going so far 
as to say that we were kept by the ladies, I made an effort to subdue 
my inclinations, and said: “ Madam, I want words to express what I 
fee] towards you, and what I suffer in being obliged toleave you. I do uot 
pretend to influence my companion; he may remain if he be so disposed.” 
While each of us was thus conversing with his fair friend, the General 
was announced, and on entering, he advanced with a very cheerful air to 
pay his respects to the ladies, and afterwards to us, in a manner totally 
different from that in which he behaved on former evenings. Having 
enquired after their health, he said to us: “Gentlemen, in three days 
the battalion will march for Belleisle to be equipped and embodied. 
As I have inscribed you on the roll of the expedition, it will be 
requisite for you also to set out.” My companion, who did not at all 
relish this ‘ntelligence, said to the General: “ I think it will take some 
time to embody the expedition, and as we are not enlisted, we might 
remain in Brest until the moment of embarkation, and then repair to 
the place appointed.” The General, who was anxious for nothing so 
much as for our departure, or rather for mine, replied: “ That is 
impossible ; General Vrillar, the governor of the island, is now there 
for the purpose of inspecting the men, and they must all present them- 
selves.” I then said: “ Excuse me, General, but we do not wish to 
be considered as conscripts, or held under an obligation to remain 
in the service. If we were aware that this was intended we would 
forego the advantage held out to us, and take our passage on board 
some merchant-vessel, for which our means are quite adequate, 
and we love nothing in the world so much as liberty.” The General 
replied: “ You need be under no apprehension; I will write to apprise 
the governor of the island, that, for the sake of appearance, you are 
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inscribed on the roll, but that you are not enlisted; and you will be 
at liberty to do as you like.” The lady, perceiving that I was resolved 
to depart, quitted her seat by my side. Other gentlemen arrived, and 
the conversation concerning America was dropped. 

The company being gone, we staid supper as usual. Monsieur N. 
being gone to bed, we all four sat down to table, and began to partake 
of the repast without saying a word. When it was ended, the lady 
said: “I told you, my dear sister, that we ought never to have fixed 
our affections on foreigners; they make professions of attachment, 
and then leave you to sigh over your disappointment.” My companion 
replied: “I am sorry that you judge thus of our conduct. We have 
never deceived you; from the very first, you have been apprised of our 
intentions; yet, if my friend choose to remain, I certainly would not 
go without him; but as I feel that his reasons for our departure are 
very forcible, and that self-respect and delicacy forbid us to remain, I 
concur in his decision; assuring you, however, that I never did and 
never shall do so much violence to my feelings as I endure at this 
moment.” The young lady perceiving that my friend also was 
determined to depart, rose from table in tears. Her sister said: “1 
shall no longer urge you to stay; but this will ever be a warning for 
us not to place our affections on foreigners.” She rose from table; we 
followed the example, and in a short time took our leave. 

On going to dine with the ladies next day, we found them very reserved, 
and we altered our behaviour accordingly. Monsicur N. though I think 
he perceived this change among us, took no notice of it. I said to 
him: “Monsieur N. as you have already had the kindness to do so 
much for us, be pleased to procure us letters of recommendation for 
America.” With many protestations of friendship, he assured us that 
he would do all in his power to procure us letters that would be of 
great service. Dinner being over, he went away as usual; and the 
ladies, after taking coffee in total silence, bowed and withdrew, leaving 
us in the room by ourselves. My friend and I laughed at finding 
ourselves alone, and after some discussion we quitted the house with- 
out saying a word to any one, and went to the play. 

We waited on the general next morning; he received us very politely, 
and told us that the battalion would march next day. I said we 
preferred travelling at our own expense, and should be in Belleisle as 
soon as the battalion. He said he was quite willing that we should 
travel as we pleased, but added, that it would be necessary on our 
arrival at Belleisle, to present ourselves to the Governor and be at- 
tached to the regiment which was forming. My companion instantly 
told him we were content to do as he desired us. (I however had 
some misgivings on hearing him speak of a regiment, and was ap- 
prehensive that we should be regarded not as commissaries but as 
conscripts.) ‘The General was profuse in his civilities, wishing us a 
good journey and all manner of prosperity. Leaving him we went to 
the house of Monsieur N. and on our way I told my companion that 
we ran some risk of being imposed upon, since on our arrival at 
Belleisle we might possibly be considered as enlisted. My companion 
would not believe the general capable of such baseness. On entering 
the house of Monsieur N. the ladies did not as usual make their 
appearance ; on enquiring after them, we were told that they were gone 
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to visit a lady of their acquaintance, and did not dine at home ; we then 
asked for Monsieur N. and were informed that he was expected to 
dinner every moment. After we had waited half an hour he made his 
appearance ; but his manner was totally changed, and he looked very 
serious. We wondered what this could mean; we could account for 
the change of behaviour in the ladies, but in Monsieur N. it was both 
strange and mortifying: he saluted us very coldly. Before we sat 
down to dinner he gave us three letters of recommendation for America. 
We thanked him, and proceeded to partake of the soup and the first 
course, during which not a word passed; at length I broke silence and 
said: “ Excuse me, Monsicur N. if I presume too far; but as we have 
experienced so many good offices at your hands we have learned to love 
you as a father, and seeing that you are not in your wonted spirits 
to-day, we can do no less than enquire the reason. Should we have 
given you any offence by inadvertently committing some fault, be 
pleased to let us know it, for be assured if we have done any thing of 
the kind it has been wholly against our will.” Monsieur N. maintaining 
his reserve, replied: “ You ought to know that better than I, since 
you have not behaved well to the ladies; you must be aware that 
they avoid your presence.” I answered very seriously: “ It is surprising 
to me that a man of your experience and knowledge of the world 
should be disposed to find fault with our conduct in that particular ; 
you ought rather to commend it, for we are men of honour; I make no 
further observation, as I think I have said enough.” Monsieur N. 
addressing himself to me said: “ I do not speak so much in reference 
to you, as to your companion, who has gained the affections of the 
young lady, and has promised her marriage, having even pretended to 
write home on the subject; and now,” turning to my companion, 
“when the young lady has condescended to bestow her affections 
upon you: and on your promises has reposed her hopes of happiness, 
you leave her, when you might obtain an appointment in Brest; nay, 
I would have procured that for you, (as I am satisfied with the 
respectability of your family,) if it had not been your wish to return 
home. If, however, you have taken your resolution in order that you 
might not be separated from your friend, I promise you that ere a month 
be elapsed he also shall be advantageously provided for.” My com- 
— replied: “ Do you think that I have made such promises ? 

o me the favour to tell me,” he added, “ whether it was your, lady or 
her sister who complained of me to you?” Monsieur N. replied: “ My 
wife complained to me on behalf of her sister of your unhandsome 
procedure toward her.” My companion rejoined: “ It grieves me to 
leave you in hostility against me, after having received so many 
favours from you and from your lady, but I can assure you on my 
word of honour that I never promised marriage to your sister-in-law. 
Monsieur N. was disposed to credit his wife rather than my friend, 
and was not aware that, in trying to accommodate matters for the 
sister-in-law he was acting as a mediator for his good lady, to induce 
me to remain in Brest, which, though he knew it not, would have 
been highly satisfactory to them both. I laughed within myself on 
perceiving the shrewdness of the lady in making use of her husband 
to eflect @ reconciliation with her lover, while Monsieur N. having 
the principal actress of the theatre for his chére amie, believed all 
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thatghis wife told him, without caring for his family. Seeing that our 
host was wedded to his opinion, we rose when dinner was over, thanked 
him for all his good offices towards us, begged him to excuse these 
few little bickerings, and again assured him of our good faith. Mon- 
sieur N. coldly saw us to the door, and we took leave of him. 

We went home to prepare every thing for our departure, and then 
procured a conveyance for Quiberon, wishing to travel by short stages. 
Next morning we witnessed the march of the battalion, which consisted 
of about five hundred men, many of them wearing the military dress 
belonging to the regiments they had quitted, and many dressed in plain 
clothes, some of whom seemed decently clad, while others were in the 
greatest wretchedness, but all of them thought that by going to 
America they would make their fortune. Before they began their 
march the roll was called, and as we stood near enough, we heard the 
serjeant-major pronounce the names, and among the rest our own, to 
which we did not answer; he reported to the commandant that we 
were missing; and that officer replied that we should join at Belleisle. 
“ T do not understand,” said I to my companion, “ why the general has 
inserted our names among those of the soldiers.” My companion 
replied that it was because we were not organized, but that at Belleisle 
we should be properly distinguished. “ Heaven grant it may be so!” 
I answered. 

An hour after the march of the battalion, we set out in a carriage 
drawn by a single horse, and soon passed the men on the road; they 
looked like a body of prisoners, being all of them unarmed. As we 
had not chosen to accept billets for the route, we were obliged to take 
up our quarters at the inns, which we found as bad as possible. 

On reaching Quiberon our hearts failed us at the sight of it, the 
streets were in such a miserable condition. Our conductor took us to 
an inn where the very appearance of the landlady inspired us with 
disgust. We enquired of a tolerably well-dressed person if it would 
be possible to meet with a passage that very day for Belleisle, and he 
told us that the mail would arrive in half an hour, and we might cross 
overin the boat that waited to convey it. The conductor took us 
down to the harbour, put our luggage on board, and advised us to 
embark, as we must have seen enough of this pleasant town of 
Quiberon. Ere the half hour had expired we weighed anchor with a 
favourable wind. In two hours we reached the harbour of Belleisle, 
which, though small, was in very good order. We saw numbers of 
inhabitants, whose curiosity brought them to look at the passengers 
that daily arrived by the mail-boat. The harbour is lined with 
houses, some whitewashed and others coloured, and we had soon 
occasion to admire the cleanliness of the islanders, who were all of 
them very well dressed.: 

Next day the battalion arrived and was quartered in barracks. J 
and my companion went to pay a visit to General Vrillar, governor of 
the island, who received us very kindly ; we exhibited to him all our 
papers, in order that we might be known, being fearful that he might 
otherwise have taken us for two adventurers. We told him that 
General Bonté had promised us a passage as commissaries of provisions 
without requiring us to enlist, and had told us that in America we 
should be at liberty to leave the regiment. The governor began to 
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laugh, and looking at the muster-roll which he had received previously 
te the arrival of the battalion, said: “ My children, you are enrolled 
as soldiers, and I am surprised that you did not come along with the 
battalion. I cannot consider you otherwise than as conscript soldiers ; 
and as you are enlisted I shall have to oblige you to go and live in the 
barracks.” We stood motionless with astonishment and unable to 
speak; at length, when he had done, I exclaimed: “ Surely, Governor, 
vou must be mistaken! We are free; we never did enlist ; and in 
case you are not willing to grant us this passage, we will go to the 
next sea-port, and embark at our own expense. We can well afford 
to pay our passage. General Bonté has deceived us; I hope your 
Excellency will take our case into consideration. We have authentic 
documents regarding our condition in life, which will show that we 
are not persons whom despair has driven to embark for America.” 
The Governor did not resent the warmth with which I spoke, and 
which made me forget that I was in his presence; on the contrary, he 
said, in a mild tone: “ Calm yourself; Iam aware that if what you 
say be true, you are in aterrible predicament: but what can I possibly 
do? the roll has been sent to me with your names inscribed, as having 
enlisted.” The Governor, in the same quiet tone, assured us he was 
extremely sorry that his colleague had deceived us; but we must have 
patience, and ‘take up our abode at the barracks, assuming the garb 
of soldiers. I then said very firmly: “ You are well aware, Governor, 
that there is a decree of Louis XVIIL. ordering all foreigners to their 
respective homes ; I, therefore, being an Italian, demand that this 
decree be enforced; and as for my companion, who is a Frenchman, 
i beg that your excelleney will be pleased to write to General Bonté 
for an explanation. The Governor replied: “ At this moment I cannot 
decide upon the affair; I have many things to attend to; come to me 
at this time to-morrow.” 

In the morning we again called on the Governor, who addressed us 
very kindly; he said: “* My friends, it will be impossible for both of you 
to depart; you, as an Italian, have my permission, conformably to his 
Majesty’s decree, to quit the island; but as for Janet, (my compa- 
nion,) he, as a Frenchman, must remain and go to the barracks. 
Meantime, I shall write to General Bonté, at Brest, for an explana- 
tion on this affair.” My companion hastily exclaimed: “ How! am I 
then to be a soldier? My father paid eight thousand francs in the 
time of Napoleon, to procure me a substitute; I have repeatedly re- 
fused an officer’s commission, and now I must be a conscript amidst a 
herd of rabble, who have enlisted for the purpose of making their es- 
cape from France!” The Governor replied: “ It is needless for you to 
say more; 1 comprehend all that you would express, but if you were 
the son of a French prince, it would be all the same; I find you on 
the roll, and I cannot let you go.” Seeing that the Governor was a 
worthy man, but was unwilling to take upon himself an affair which 
would probably end in nothing, I turned to my companion and said: 
“ Well, I will not leave Belleisle: you will go to the barrack; we 
shall see each other daily, and in the mean time, I again request that 
your Excellency will do us the favour to write speedily to Brest, that 
the truth may be established, and my friend set at liberty.” The 
Governor promised to write as soon as possible; we thanked him for 
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the interest he manifested in the affair, and came away. My friend 
took me under his arm, and without exchanging a word, we proceeded 
to the inn. He called for his trunks, locked them, and delivering the 
keys to me, said: “I go for a soldier, do not forget your friend, or 
ever think of abandoning him.” I assured him that I would never 
leave the island without him. He proposed that I should write to 
Monsieur N. but I represented that this would be only giving him an 
opportunity to laugh at us, since what had happened was through 
our own fault, and we had left him in disgust. We decided on 
writing an indignant letter to General Bonté, which, when finished, 
we instantly dispatched by the post, and then went to the barracks. 
My companion proceeded to present himself to the sergeant-major, 
who inscribed his name in his book, and then consigned him to a 
sergeant of the first company. 

I called frequently on the Governor to enquire if he had any news 
for me; but his answer was always in the negative. One day when I 
visited him, he desired me to sit down, and asked me whether, while I 
was at Brest, I had ever any words with the General. I said, no; my 
only surmise was respecting the jealousy of the wife of Monsieur N. 
“ Well then,” said the General, “ that is probably the point, and it was 
to revenge himself on you for having supplanted him, and for having 
paid your court to the lady, that he sends no answer to my letters; 
I assure you that I cannot procure your friend’s release, though it 
really gave me great pain, on inspecting the battalion the other day, 
to see him under arms. But asI have your situation at heart, and 
am much attached to your nation, I will confide to you a secret. 
There will probably be a change of the government very soon; in 
which case, if no explanation be sent, and you still remain on this 
island, I shall be unable to let you go, and be obliged to place you 
on the footing of your companion ; therefore I warn you, that it will 
be better for you to be going now, and wait for him elsewhere. If 
you still wish to remain here you may; but mind, you are not to com- 
plain of me for what may possibly happen.” I thanked the Governor 
for his confidence, but said that I should be better satisfied in being 
compelled to become a soldier, than in being chargeable with ingra- 
titude towards my friend. 

Having become acquainted with some of the people of the town, 
who are very fond of foreigners, they invited me to several of 
their parties, in one of which I was introduced to the com- 
mandant of the battalion, M. Henault. He was a man about five- 
and-thirty years of age, and as he spoke a little Italian, he in- 
vited me to his house. After three or four visits I told him our story 
and desired him to have some consideration for my companion, by 
exempting him from attending drill more than once a day. The 
commandant, after venting many imprecations on the Geueral, pro- 
mised me that he would do all that lay in his power, and would im- 
mediately give orders for my friend to attend drill only once a day. 
One morning, having risen earlier than usual, on hearing a noise in 
the street, I dressed myself in haste, and going to the public square, 
saw a number of people looking towards the citadel, and on raising 
my eyes I beheld the tri-coloured flag waving in the wind. Some gen- 
tlemen, already apprised of the news, joyfully informed me that Napo- 
leon was ae cidbe and had delivered them from the yoke of the Bour- 
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- «“ Now,” added they, “ our isle will once more flourish and be gay.” 
They hurried me almost by force into the coffee-house ; but I saw, to my 
sorrow, that this was the change predicted by the General. An hour 
after I was sent for by the Governor, who, looking stedfastly on me, 
said: “ Did I not tell you there would be a change of the government 
Read that.” He put into my hands a letter from General Bonté, in which 


hons : 


‘that officer declared that we were enlisted, and that we were merely pri- 


vate soldiers; that through compassion he had allowed us to travel 
apart from the battalion, but that we were to be treated as other 
conscripts, no regard being had to what we might allege. Much sur- 
prise was expressed that the governor should have thought the ge- 
neral disposed to give appointments to strangers. The reader may 
imagine the effect produced on me by this letter ; I looked at the Go- 
vernor without being able to utter a word. He said to me: “If you 
had gone away all would have been well; but now I must oblige you 
to serve: I am fully convinced of the truth of what you have told me ; 
but these are critical times, and it is incumbent on me to do as IT am 
ordered.” Jasked him to allow me a day for the purpose of placing 
in security all my own luggage and that of my friend. This the Go- 
vernor granted me, and added: “ I apprised you of all this.” I bowed 
and came away without uttering another word. I went to call upon 
the commandant, and informed him that it was requisite for me to 
put on regimentals. ) 

Next day, having placed in the care of a merchant all our luggage 
and money, I put on my worst suit of clothes, knowing, that according 
to usage it must become the perquisite of the storekeeper, whom I 
had seen appropriate a new suit belonging to my friend, when he as- 
sumed the military garb. I laughed at this officer’s disappointment, 
and going to the barracks, hired a man to polish my arms, and de- 
sired the sergeant-major to enter me in the same company with my 
friend. 

As I had been sub-lieutenant in the National Guard at Rome, I 
had some notion of military duties, and was pretty well skilled in the 
manual exercise, having made it my particular study at a time of life 
when what we iearn makes a lasting impression on the memory. 
When the drum beat at two o’clock, I put on my belts, shouldered 
my musket, and took my station in the ranks like an old soldier. The 
sergeaut-major asked me if I had served, and I told him I had. On 
coing to drill, they made me lay aside the musket, that I might prac- 
tice the marching step; I performed it like a soldier who had seen 
ien years of service. The sergeant then ordered me to take up the 
musket, and put me through the manual exercise, in which I proved 
myself perfect. I was ordered to prime and load in twelve times—in 
four times—and at discretion ; all this I performed with promptitude, 
exactness, and activity. While the sergeant was thus examining me 
the commandant happened to pass by; he stopt on seeing me man- 
ceuvre, and when J had done, enquired whether I had served. I re- 
plied in the affirmative; and taking from my pocket-book a brevet of 
Murat, King of Naples, I presented it, saying to him in Italian: “I 
never told you that I had been a soldier, because I thought it need- 
less; but as T am now in a state to require your protection for the 
purpose of exempting me from drill, # request that favour if you 
think me tolerably well trained.” The commandant, having read the 
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brevet, said: “at the very time when you were a sub-lieutenant in 
the National Guard of Rome, I was in that city, a corporal of the 
67th regiment of the line. You see what changes time brings about ; 
I am now a commandant, and you a soldier. As I see that you know 
the exercise I exempt you from drill, and as I shall make some cor- 
porals in a few days,1 will promote you to that rank, and am sure 
that you will do eredit to the appointment.” ‘The commandant went 
to inspect the other conscripts who were going through the 
maneuvres. The sergeant seeing that I knew the exercise as well as 
himself, allowed me to stand at ease for some time, and talked to me 
of the kindness of the commandant. When drill was over, we re- 
turned to barracks, and the whole corps sat down to a mess of po- 
iatoes stewed with heef, which is much liked by the soldiery. To 
avoid any imputation of pride I partook with them of this fare from 
the common dish. My companion observing this with more surprise 
than satisfaction, though he had never tasted such food, fell to, and ate 
heartily. Having finished our meal, I made my bed, and stretching 
myself upon it, began to muse on our distressing condition. In the 
evening the roll was called; and we went early to rest. There was a 
great cry of silence, and some old soldiers began to tell stories, while 
others recounted their adventures, which, though mixed up with some 
shocking circumstances, diverted us by their numerous absurdities, 
until, through utter weariness, we fell asleep. At daybreak next 
morning we were called up, which to me was a hardship, as I was not 
accustomed to early rising. The moment we were dressed and had 
made the bed, the sergeant of the week ordered out me and my com- 
panion to take our turn as swabbers, and bade us sweep out the bar- 
rack. Several comrades immediately came and offered to do the work 
for us, in consideration of a little money; and this offer we accepted, 
distributing among them ten sous. 

In three days’ time it was declared, in the order of the day, that 
I was made corporal. I was recognised as such by my company; 
of which the veterans were displeased at seeing a conscript promoted, 
while they remained in the condition of privates. I at first thought 
that the rank of corporal would be preferable to that of soldier, but 
I soon found that the duties of it consisted in being the servant of the 
squad. The garrison in the isle amounted to two thousand men, of 
whom at least eight hundred had been sent hither for punishment ; 
that is to say, when there were any bad subjects in the various regi- 
ments of France, who were irreclaimable by other means, they were 
sent to Belleisle. The Governor had formed them into a separate re- 
giment, with grey uniforms and red facings. ‘There was also the 67th 
regiment, consisting of six hundred men; our battalion of five hun- 
dred; and a company of artillery. As the governor found that this 
force was insufficient to man the forty forts that surrounded the isle, 
he organized a National Guard, which amounted to two thousand 
men. Our battalion was ordered to the southern coast for the pur- 
pose of garrisoning the forts in that quarter. I was much grieved at 
leaving the little town of Palés, (for so it is called,) to go and dwell 
among the rocks. Melancholy took possession of our minds; we had 
no longer the solace we enjoyed while living in the town, where every 
evening, after the roll-call, I and my companion had the commandant’s 
permission to go out and amuse ourselves at billiards in some coffee- 
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house or other. We were stationed in divisions of thirty in a fort; 
and it was my duty to go to the town twice or thrice a week to pur- 
chase necessaries for the squadron, taking two or three men with me 
to carry the provisions to quarters. The fort we occupied was seven 
miles distant from the city; and on returning at night, we had to put 
on our belts. take our muskets, and go every two hours from fort to 
fort, from continual apprehension lest the English cruizers, which were 
daily seen hovering near the coast, should effect a landing. ‘They fre- 
quently came within cannon shot, when we opened a fire upon them, 
which they promptly returned. I now began to feel the real hard- 
ship of a soldier’s life; and particularly in this kind of service, where 
there was no chance of obtaining promotion by distinguishing ourselves 
in open combat. I cursed the commandant, who in making me a 
corporal, had obliged me to toil day and night. In my squad there 
were two Parisians, who were discontented also at finding themselves 
soldiers without any hope, either of going to America, or of gaining 
advancement. 

One day when I had to go and purchase provisions in the town, I 
ordered out with me my companion and the two Parisians. Meditating 
on our condition as we went along, we began to think of some remedy 
for it. We sat down in the midst of the plain to deliberate, and were 
not long in concluding that there was no expedient but desertion. 
“ But how is that possible,” said my companion, “as we are on an 
island distant one-and-twenty miles from the Continent?” I replied: 
“ We may seize a fishing-boat in the night-time and get away; we will 
take care te make our escape in calm weatber, and then we may easily 
row to the main land, or get on board the English ships which are not 
far distant. If they make us prisoners, we will enter into their service, 
and go to India. Anything will be better than leading this dismal 
life. We shall probably meet with some kind English commander, 
who, on reading our papers, will interest himself in our situation, and 
put us on shore on the Continent. Animated with these thoughts, we 
determined to risk our lives in the attempt, and lend each other every 
possible assistance in case of need. Having lost much time in this 
discussion, we rose up and resumed our march with redoubled speed. 
On arriving at the city, the first thing I and my companion did was to 
go to the house where we had deposited our trunks, and having taken 
out of them what money we possessed, we locked and sealed them ; 
took a receipt for them from the person in whose custody they were 
left, and told him to deliver them to no one without a written order 
from us. We then went to make our purchases for the squad ; and 
returned to our fort. In our way thither, we surveyed the isle to 
ascertain the most favourable point for our flight. We determined 
that, next day, on pretence of going to see a friend on the other side 
of the isle, I and my friend should go and fix on the precise spot. 
Having consequently asked permission of the serjeant, we set out early 
in the morning. It gave me much pleasure to make this tour of the 
island. We were delighted with the view of its beautiful and well- 
cultivated plains, which, had it not been for the scarcity of trees, 
would have presented a variety of rich landscapes; but the absence 
of wood was compensated by the frequency of neat houses, with their 
alleys kept in the most elegant order, and by the appearance of the 
peasantry, all respectably dressed in the same costume, consisting of 
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a blue jacket and pantaloons. They spoke Breton, but they were 
all acquainted with the French language. Several of them in the 
course of our tour, offered us milk, for which they would receive no 
payment. We had nearly finished our perambulation without having 
found a spot favourable for our purpose; all the little creeks where 
there were fishing-boats being guarded by forts, of which the sentinels 
had orders from the Governor to challenge every fisherman they saw, 
and if they came not on being called, to fire upon them. At length 
we reached a retreat, in which were four fishing-boats wholly unguarded ; 
the fort was situated a little in the rear, so that if the centinel walked 
to the distance of five-and-twenty paces he was out of sight. When 
we passed by this spot, he was not visible, and we thought that by 
favour of the darkness, we might hence make our escape, without 
being seen. Having fixed upon the bark which we would take, we 
went to examine if it was provided with oars, thinking, totally unused 
as we were toa seafaring life, that this was all that was necessary. 
Returning to our fort by a contrary way, that we might complete our 
circuit of the island, we passed through several clean-looking villages, 
and occasionally refreshed ourselves at the inns on the road. We 
inquired the circumference of the island, and were informed that it 
was one-and-twenty miles. ‘The two Parisians having seen us afar off, 
were impatient to hear the report of our journey. After informing 
them of all that we had seen, it was determined that as this very 
evening would be favourable, the sea being calm, and the weather 
rather cloudy, the attempt should be made. On the pretext of taking 
a walk among the rocks to view the sea-forts, according to custom, 
we went forth, and having proceeded to some distance from the fort, 
we quickened our pace, and hastened to the spot where the bark lay. 
At nightfall, by; good fortune, the centinel was not to be seen. We 
descended the rocks, took up a small anchor that lay there, and began 
to push off the boat. As she lay high and dry, we had much trouble 
in getting her afloat, but in about an hour, with a great deal of efiort, 
we got her clear out of the mud, and wet as we were, we jumped in 
and began to pull away, though we were none of us skilled in rowing. 
At this moment, the centinel walking forth, saw the boat leave the 
shore ; and, it not being so dark as we had expected he perceived that 
we were soldiers by our caps. He called to us; we gave no answer, 
but kept rowing desperately, though, as we could not pull together, 
we made but little way. The centinel having called a second time, we 
answered we were fishermen, and had an order from the Governor. 
Then, perceiving that we were getting away, he concluded that we 
were soldiers going to desert, (as fishermen would have brought to, 
on being called,) he descended to the beach and fired a shot at us, 
which wounded one of the Parisians in the arm, though but slightly, 
as it was a spent ball. Not dismayed at this, we kept on rowing, and 
as we could now time our oars a little better, we passed under other 
forts, whence we were hailed with the question, “ Qui vive?” We 
answered: “ fishermen,” and fortunately passed the forts, and got 
out to sea, though without knowing in what direction to steer, either 
for the English cruizers or for the main land, as it was now dark. 
We endeavoured to keep out to sea, and from the island, as much as 
possible. The centine] meantime made his report to the sergeant. ‘The 
sergeant sent a message to the governor in the town, who ordered seven 
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or eight boats to go in chase of the fugitives. The weather, instead 
of becoming cloudy, cleared up, and the moon being at full, now shone 
forth clearly to frustrate our enterprise. A fresh contrary wind also 
sprung up, and it was with much trouble that we could make any way. 
Our companion, though not severely hurt, lost a great deal of blood, 
and began to feel much pain from his exertions; yet, though we saw 
every thing conspire against us, we failed not at heart, but redoubled 
our efforts, and having brought with us two bottles of brandy, began 
to drink, and pull away with renewed vigour. We heard a noise of 
voices behind us, but on turning could see nothing; the noise, however, 
grew louder, and we were not long in discovering that we were closely 
pursued. In fact, ten minutes afterwards, we beheld eight boats in 
chace of us, and heard the ery of “ Bring to, or you are dead men.” 
Seeing that we could make no resistance, unarmed as we were, (and 
indeed, had it been otherwise, we were too few in number, and at the 
same time too much fatigued to fight at such disadvantage,) we 
rested on our oars ; two sailors came on board, and made us each get 
into a separate boat, where we were all bound, and taken back to the 
town of Belleisle. As soon as the boats were put about, I enquired 
what distance we had got from the island. ‘They told me eight miles, 
and added, that we were going directly toward the English ships. 

As the wind was favourable, and we carried sail, we reached the 
fort in a few minutes, and were taken to the citadel, where we were all 
four placed in a strong room, which was a wretched damp apartment, 
extremely distressing to men drenched to the skin as we were. We 
were considered as spies and deserters, who wished to join the enemy, 
and looked upon as doomed to certain death. We threw ourselves 
upon some boards, and consulted on the means of going through our 
examination. At daylight in the morning, we perceived that we were 
in a kind of vault, which admitted only a few rays through a hole 
fenced with grating, that opened into an outer subterraneons apart- 
ment, better lighted than this. An hour afterwards, we heard them 
open the door by removing seven or eight large chains; and imme- 
diately the provost-martial presented himself, and said to us, in a 
rough voice: “ At one o’clock you are to be examined; and efter that, 
I think General Roland will wish to speak with you, (this was our 
general of brigade, a man seventy years of age,) therefore you must 
put on your best clothes.” I begged he would do us the favour to 


send some soldiers to the fort to bring our knapsacks, and promised 
to be dressed very speedily. 
(To be Continued.) 
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December \st-—We are beyond all dispute the most mo 
in the known world, but our mee is a bad. It wt mane $368 
trial (the King v, Sadler and Firth) in the Morning Chronicle of this 
day, that it is a regular trade to supply grocers with a composition of 
chilis, ground ginger, linseed-cake, mustard-cake, and lamp-black 
which mess is mixed with the genuine pepper, according to the evidence 
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of an honest tradesman, in such proportion as “ conscience dictates.’”’* 
The conscience of the defendants in this case had dictated ninety-six 
pounds of the rubbish to four pounds of pepper. No wonder that our 
devils are not as hot as they used to be, when Conscience makes fhe 
pepper. 

— Some one writes in America that Kean has been driven from 
England “ because he is an ardent and intemperate opposer of the 
government—he does not love monarchy, he does not admire a church 
establishment.” Poor Kean! We knew here that he was intemperate 
in his drink, not in his opposition; and that his spirits were ardent, 
not his politics; his love of Mrs. Cox was also supposed to have more 
to do with his disgrace than his no love of monarchy. 

— Bad news of the conflagration at Miramichi. The new world will 
be burnt down, and liberty is not insured. 

— The Gwennappe Mining Company have had a meeting. A Mr. 
Cook who has acquired a sort of fame at the expense of Lord Nugent, said 
many remarkable things. He set out by declaring that if he possessed 
the eloquence of Cicero, the force of a Curran, or the poetical and 
beautiful style of a Phillips(!) they would not avail him on this ocea- 
sion; which was, I think, a modest and appropriate exordium. He 
read extracts from several letters which had, he said, been sent to him 
confidentially, from which it appeared that the mines for which he was 
in treaty were an excellent bargain—that great advantages were to be 
derived from them—and that, above all, the writer of one of the most 
important letters described himself as a man of the “ strictest honour,” 
and could therefore be implicitly relied upon. Shortly afterwards a 
considerable squabble arose, one of the directors of this mining asso- 
ciation being roundly accused of a bad debt of 117.3; much was said 
about these eleven pounds, and Mr. Cook observed, with infinite dignity, 
“ When once I find any man with whom I have acted, guilty of a 
dishonourable act, from that moment I quit his society, be he who he 
will.” Speaking of the mining affairs, he said, with commendable 
caution: “ I can’t say how soon a lode or a vein may be discovered, 
but I think we shall have a dividend within the time stated in the 
prospectus.” I think so too. Lodes and veins are not necessary to a 
dividend. 

2d.—There is abroad a Royal bon-mot, which, strange to say, has 
not found its way into the newspapers. The King, on hearing some 
one declare that Moore had murdered Sheridan, observed: “ I won’t 
say that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, but he has certainly 
attempted his life.” 

3d.—The statement of Augustus Stanhope, against whom the 
Marquis of Hertford lately exhibited articles of the peace, is in the 
Chronicle of this day. This is rather a curious affair, as it shows the 





* Thomas Wilkinson called in and examined by Mr. Clarke : ‘‘ I am a grocer living 
in Tottenham Court Road; I know the defendants, they are mustard manufacturers 
in Guildford-street, in the Borough ; Mr. Firth and his brother came about for orders, 
and to them I have given orders; I was called on to give an order for imitative 
pepper about fourteen months ago, by the brother of one of the partners ; it was called 
** thirds ;” I gave him an order, which was executed; and he gave me instructions 
how to use it ; a quantity was to be ground with the genuine pepper ; it was to be as 
conscience dictated.” 
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recommendations, under the best of systems, for places of honour and 
emolument. Augustus Stanhope won money of Lord Beauchamp some 
ten years ago at Paris. Lord Beauchamp’s papa, then Lord Yarmouth, 
contended that the money was not fairly won. Augustus Stanhope, who 
was in the 12th Light Dragoons, was consequently brought to a Court- 
martial and broke. Being thus thrown out ef his profession, and having 
nothing else to do, Augustus Stanhope pokes sticks at the Marquis of 
Hertford, and thereupon Sir Richard Birnie interferes, and becomes a 
mediator between the parties. Mr. Stanhope proposes as the terms of 
peace, that the Marquis shall effect his restoration to his rank in the 
army; the Marquis, according to Sir Richard Birnie, declares that 
this is impossible, but mentions a consulship as an eligible appointment, 
and the consulship not being relished by Mr. Stanhope, Sir Richard 
Birnie (whether authorised or not to do so does not appear) after- 
wards suggests a place in the Stamp-office of 800/. a year. Assuming 
that Mr. Stanhope was justly dismissed his Majesty’s service for the 
offence imputed to him, it is somewhat curious that it should have been 
proposed to give him a consulship or to put him into a place in the 
Stamp-office. He got nothing eventually, it is true, but the negocia- 
tion shows how light is made of the public service by those who, by 
virtue of influence, have the command of appointments. Assuming 
the statement to be, as I think it is, correct, the Marquis certainly 
appears in a dilemma! His charge against Mr. Stanhope in 1815 was, 
in his belief, at the period of this treaty through Sir R. B., either 
founded or unfounded; if founded, Mr. Stanhope could not, in his 
opinion, be a fit person for any public office ; if unfounded, he ought 
to have felt that he owed Mr. Stanhope not only compensation for 
what he had lost, but a public exculpation. If he was right in proposing 
to use his influence to procure for Mr. Stanhope an appointment, he 
must have been wrong in not avowing his persuasion that he was 
innocent of the charge which he formerly urged against him. 

5th.—Miss Kelly has been prevailed upon to play Lady Teazle: a 
part for which, clever as she is, she is not particularly well qualified 
either by nature or art. The newspaper-critics, who, for some reason 
best known to themselves, have all conspired to puff Mrs. Davison, 
were outrageous at her being supplanted in this character by Miss 
Kelly, and talk, God help them! of her superior elegance and fashion ! 
It appears, however, from two letters from Miss Kelly to the stage- 
manager of Drury-lane, published to-day, that Mrs. Davison had given 
up the part, as well she might, sceing that she was even less fit for it 
than Miss Kelly, and it also appears that Miss Kelly undertook it with 
reluctance. The way in which Mrs. Davison’s pretensions are spoken 
of in the tasty newspapers is perfectly ridiculous—Moll Flagon is much 
more in her style of elegance and fashion than Lady Teazle. 

— There is to-day a letter from Sir Richard Birnie to the editor 
of the Chronicle, stating that his overtures to Mr. Stanhope were not 
authorised by Lord Hertford! It would seem, from Sir Richard's 
representation, that he voluntarily, and of his own motion, entered on 
the negociation with Mr. Stanhope solely from an amiable desire to 
restore to society a young man of rank who has been suffering for nine 
years. How very obliging! If Sir Richard Birnie is addicted to this 
sort of benevolence I can point out to him plenty of subjects for it. 
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The truth is, that this worthy Magistrate is by far too fond of recom- 
mending himself to persons of quality. He is a very good magistrate, 
chargeable only with too busy a zeal for rank. 

It is true, that when applied to as a magistrate to afford Lord Hertford protection 
against insults likely to lead to a breach of the peace, I was desirous, for the sake of 
Mr. Stanhope himself, and out of respect to his venerable father, to find some mode of 
arranging the differences, without having recourse to legal proceedings. But I beg 
to state, that this was my own idea, not in any way authorized by Lord H. When 1 
took upon myself to submit Mr. Stanhope’s propositions to the Marquis, his Lordship 
positively declined acceding to them. At length, on my repeated endeavours to do 
Mr. Stanhope some service, Lord Hertford said, that if he was satisfactorily secured 
from future outrage, he would interpose no difficulty to any efforts which Mr. Stan- 
hope’s own family might make in his behalf. 

* * * * * . * 

That I voluntarily undertook to mediate between the two persons of rank is true ; 
that the mediation did not succeed, I lament. I could have no motive, beyond the 
preservation of the peace, and a desire to restore to society a young man of rank, who 
had been suffering tor nine years. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that as my public duty occupies the whole of my time, I 
have no leisure to devote to newspaper discussion ; 1 shall not, therefore, notice any 
thing that may hereafter appear on this unpleasant subject, but shall leave the public 
to decide on the facts already before them. 

When Sir Richard says, that his public duties occupy the whole of 
his time, I suppose he means the whole of his time excepting that 
portion of it occupied in mediating between persons of rank, and 
restoring young men of good families to society. 

6th—A Mr. Leyne has called upon O’Connel for satisfaction, 
which being refused, Mr. Leyne has called O’Connel some disagreeable 
names. The Irish papers having detailed the affair, say: “ It is stated 
that Mr. Maurice and Mr. Morgan O’Connel were waiting at the corner 
of Nassau-street, to meet Mr. Leyne, in order to inflict chastisement 
on him.” It is somewhat singular, that men who pique themselves 
immeasurably on their gallantry, as Irishmen do, should resort to way- 
laying and attacking their enemy with superior numbers. An ITrish- 
man, it is remarked by one of themselves, never meets his foe single- 
handed, and on equal terms, if he can possibly avoid it; he raises a 
mob to assault him, or if he cannot do that he resorts to some weapon 
and ambush, which give him a decided and secure advantage. I 
thought, however, that this sort of practice had been confined to the 
low Irish. The story of the young O’Connels may be true or false, 
but, true or false, it is obviously given by the Irish papers without any 
perception of any thing exceptionable in the imputed proceeding. 

7th—Bull, from “ The Ballina Impartial—Saturday night week, a 
party of Rockites attacked the house of a man named Clark, in the 
parish of Screan, and after gaining admittance, laid hold of the unfor- 
tunate man, and did not leave a single hair on his head that they 
did not pluck out.” 

8th.—Went to the Adelphi, the only theatre to which any body now 
goes. Saw the Pilot, which is extremely well played. Reeves makes 
an amusing caricature of an American Brave ; Terry is a picture of 
a Pilot ; Cook, the beau ideal of a hornpipe-dancing, pig-tailed tar, 
(Tom, not Sir Isaac, Coffin); and Yates looks quite at home in the 
uniform of a post-captain. The piece is taken from the American 
novel of the name, with this slight alteration, that the dramatiser has 


turned the tables on the American author, by laying the scene on the 
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coast of America instead of on the coast of England, by changing the 
gallant American frigate into an infinitely more gallant English one, 
and by reversing all the characters, so that the Britishers are the 
heroes, and the Yankees the Pékins. In the novel, the English 
officer, Captain Borroughcliff, is absurd but bold; his counterpart in 
the drama is an American officer, who is not only as ridiculous as Reeves 
and Yankee Lingo can make him, but also a consummate coward. 
This is rather too bad. We laugh at the fanfaronade of the French, 
but never in my life did I see fanfaronade approaching in extravagance 
to the fanfaronade of this piece, and every burst of vapour was received 
hy the audience with shouts of applause. In one scene, the English 
captain, who has been taken prisoner and condemned as a spy, is on 
the point of being shot on board an American frigate, when the pig- 
tailed British tar, Tom Coffin, jumps suddenly on deck and swaggers 
about, alternately bullying and begging for the captain’s life; just as 
the Americans are plucking up resolution to put Coffin out of the way, 
and so to have a clear shot at the British captain, the alarm is given 
that the English are alongside, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
British boarders are swarming over the bulwarks; in the midst of the 
fire and smoke, the two heroines, in elegant morning dresses, appear 
among the boarders, (they were parlour-boarders, I guess,) are gal- 
lantly handed up the side, and arrive on deck just in time to see the 
victory of the English. All this shows what a miserable look-out is 
kept on board of American frigates, and how easily a man may take 
them if he does but come alongside them, like a thief in the night, or 
a friendly bum-boat in the day, without making a row. In the novel 
there is a very fine nautical description of a frigate caught in a gale 
on a lee-shore. In the drama they have attempted this scene, and 
have made a better sea, a better vessel, and a better storm, than I ever 
before saw at a theatre, but still itis a bungling business. The stage 
is very judiciously darkened, and when the curtain draws you see a 
schooner (not a frigate) lying, rocking like a rocking-horse, in the 
trough of a poppling sea, such as you would comfortably ride out in a 
cockle-shell. However, the schooner’s people are in a desperate 
taking, never before having seen a sea running mole-hills high, and 
being on a lee-shore, and they bawl and halloo like new ones. You 
are to understand that this schooner is clawing off the shore, and 
consequently she should be close hauled under as much canvass as she 
can carry with safety to her masts, but will you believe that she has 
not a bit of sail of any sort on her mainmast? nothing but head- 
sail set! And then they wonder that she pitches her head away, and 
does not carry a weather-helm! At last the brilliant thought strikes 
them, that it would be a devilish clever thing to set the main-sail, and 
after a deal of hallooing, up it goes, the whole sail, and out it blows 
loose, like a flag; for, observe, that though the word is passed to haul 
aft the main-sheet, they never do haul aft the main-sheet, but on the 
contrary, they claw off the shore with a main-sail set for going right 
before the wind. But no matter, all’s well that ends well. Suddenly 
they fall a cheering and bawling like mad because the danger ’s all 
over, and the point.weathered. They must have had a deuced good 
weather-tide setting under their lee-bow, or they never would have 
got to windward the way they set about it. But Terry is a young 
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pilot, and Yates has only been a few weeks made; after a few voyages 
they will learn to sheet home and get their vessel into tidier trim for 
weathering a lee shore. 

The theatre was crammed, and in the private boxes I observed more 
people of fashion than I have seen at Covent-garden in a whole 
season. The Adelphi is now the National Theatre, vice Coveut- 
garden the Show. 

9th.—Newspaper notion of wit.—‘ At the contest for West- 
minster, between Lord Trentham and Sir George Vandeput, in 1749, 
a gentleman being besct on both sides his coach, by the opposite mobs, 
crying out for the opposite candidate, called out ‘G—d d—n them 
both.’” Where the deuce is the joke ¢ 

10¢h.—It is perfectly astonishing how much I have read during the 
last month about the forthcoming novel called Granby. Certainly 
Colburn spares no expense to let the public know when he is about to 
be delivered of “a work of real importance” at his house, No. 8, Old 
Burlington Street. As the period of publication draws near, the 
paragraphs grow terser, and simply describe the public curiosity as 
wound up te an agonizing pitch. To day I read, for the fiftieth time, 
that “ Public curiosity is much excited in regard to the author of the 
forthcoming novel called ‘ Granby, which is to make its appearance 
on Tuesday next.” Colburn, in the daily and weekly prints, passim. 

— There is this day an account of Kean’s reception in New 
York. The event has been just what was expected by every body 
that knew any thing about the Americans; they have proved them- 
selves even more moral and polite than we are. As became natives 
of a land of liberty, they refused to hear any thing the offender had 
to say, and like a gallant people they pelted him bravely with oranges 
and apples. Mobs are every where pretty much alike; whether at 
London, Paris, or New York, the monster is much the same. At 
Paris, the self-declared most gallant men in the world, shyed sous- 
pieces at actresses, only because they were English. In Kean’s case, 
the mob at New York have gone beyond the canters of London ; 
they would not be behind the Britishers in virtue and civilization. 
The poor man published, it seems, a pitiably submissive letter in a 
newspaper, but it would not avail him. 

11th.—The papers are now teeming with anecdotes (most of them 
very stale) of the great men of Sheridan’s day. I have heard one of 
Burke, which I have never seen in print. The irritability of Burke is 
well known, and was strongly exemplified on many occasions in the 
course of Hastings’s impeachment, in his conduct, not only towards 
his opponents, but also towards his colleagues. On one occasion, Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor had nearly fallen a victim to this infirmity. 
Burke had put a question, the only one, it is said, which he had 
ever put that was unexceptionable, both in substance and in form ; 
Mr. Law, (the late Lord Ellenborough,) one of Hastings’s Counsel, 
objected to it, and was stating the grounds of his objection, when, 
perceiving Mr. M. A. Taylor entering the manager's box, he congra- 
tulated the House that the candour and legal experience of the learned 
Manager, (meaning Mr. M. A. Taylor,) would at once induce him to 
admit that such a question could not be put consistently with those 
rules of evidence with which his learned friend was so eminently con- 
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versant. Upon which, M. A. Taylor, (who had never before been so 
respectfully referred to as an authority, and who was worked upon 
like the crow in the fable complimented on her singing,) coming 
forward, requested the learned Counsel to restate the question, which 
Mr. Law having done, Mr. T. instantly observed, that it was impossi- 
ble to contend that it was admissible. On this, Mr. Burke, forgetting 
every thing but his question, seized M. A. Taylor by the collar, 
exclaiming: “ You little villain! Put him in irons, put him in irons,” 
dragged him down, and had almost succeeded in throttling him, when 
Mr. Fox came in to his rescue. The scene is by no one more plea- 
santly described than by Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor himself. 

— There is a fine image of Sheridan’s, which I have heard but 
never seen in print: it should not be lost. Describing the effect 
produced by the march of Hastings from Oude to Bonazes, he said: 
“Terror in his front, rebellion in his rear ; for wherever the heel of 
oppression was raised, trodden misery sprung up and looked about for 
vengeance.” ‘This has escaped the reporter of the speech. 

12/h.—It must cost Mrs. Coutts an immense sum of money to give 
the world an idea of her motions. One cannot take up a newspaper 
without seeing where Mrs. Couttsis; it is the only point on which all 
the journals are always perfectly well informed. I wish the Duke of 
St. Albans, or the Duke ‘of Somebody, would marry her, if only to 
give us newspaper readers the relief of a change of name; it will be 
something gained to be no longer wearied with the eternal word 
Coutts, which haunts the columns of all the prints. To-day I have 
the happiness to see that—“ Mrs. Coutts is expected to arrive at 
Byam House this day, Saturday.”"—Brighton Herald. To-morrow 
I shall see that “ Mrs. Coutts has arrived at Byam House, Brighton.” 
Next day, I shall be blessed with the news that “Mrs. Coutts is 
enlivening the social circles of Brighton with her presence.” And 
the day after, my happiness will be carried a step further, by the 
glad tidings that, “ Yesterday Mrs. Coutts took an airing on the 
Patcham Road.” Certainly it cannot be said of the rich widow, as 
of Dame Quickly, that “No one knows where to have her.” 

13¢h.—It is a melancholy thing for the readers of newspapers, that 
the writers of them will insist on showing their acquirements on all 
occasions. In an account of a little piece at the Adelphi, called 
Success, (a quiz on the press,) the New Times represents “The 
Observer and Thespian Sentinel, as trying a close bout of manual 
espionage.” “A close bout of manual espionage!” What in the 
name of refinement does the accomplished critic mean? Lady Morgan, 
in her happiest moments of French, never surpassed this malapropism. 

14th.—* It was expected that Mrs. Coutts would have been at Byam 
House on Saturday, but a notification [how Royal!] was received 
that she had postponed her journey till Monday.”—New Times. 

— There is no subject so melancholy that the newspapers cannot 
relieve it with a touch of the ridiculous; that is to say, if they set 
seriously about the matter. I observe to-day, in a morning paper, this 
paragraph : 


The late illustrious Duchess of Rutland, whose premature decease so many are yet 
deploring, took, as is well known, great delight in the superintendence of a consider- 
able farm at her Lord’s fine seat of Belvoir Castle, and in the selecting and feeding 
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thereon of domestic animals of the most improved kind, some of which she has 
annually sent up for exhibition in the Smithfield Club’s Annual Shows, in Goswell- 
street, and there obtained several Prizes of Plates (of which Institution she was the 
Patroness.) A cow and three sheep were in progress of fattening at Belvoir, for the 
Show, which commences on Friday next ; and it was a particular request of her Grace, 
in her short and fatal illness, that these animals should be sent up to the Club’s Show, 
as a last testimony of her regard for this very useful Institution; and, as such, these 
Fine animals cannot fail, we think, of attracting a sympathising attention. 

The mere anecdote is very creditable to the late Duchess, but the 
sentimental thought that the fine animals, the prize cow, and three fat 
sheep, would attract a sympathizing attention, is of irresistible 
absurdity. Had the fat sheep been made mutton of, this same scribe 
would doubtless have talked of their exciting sympathizing appetites, 
and attracting sympathizing carving-knives. 

— Came home very melancholy from Drury Lane, where I had the 
misfortune to see Mr. Harley play Little Acres in the Rivals. The 
million like this performer, and say that he is droll. I cannot dis- 
cover asingle merit in him; there seems to me to be nothing but 
flippancy and a sort of grimace, which ought properly to appear 
through a horse-collar. The after-piece was the Wager, a sad dull 
thing, with one practical joke, a man in a box. It has made me very 
sleepy, the pleasantest consequence of play-going. 

15th.—The Morning Chronicle is never weary of writing about 
Matilda. There is a paragraph about Matilda regularly every day. 
To-day it says, “ The ‘Tale of Matilda,’ lately published by a Noble 
Lord, excites redoubled interest, since it is suspected to derive its 
origin from a real occurrence in fashionable life.” 

— A Doctor Carnagie has written a letter about Wimborne school, 
in which this passage appears: “ The publication of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s letter to Mr. Mayo, and that gentleman’s reply, I can confi-. 
dently assert, was made without the consent er knowledge of Mr. 
Mayo, from a copy sent to his relations at Bath, with a view to 
their private gratification, but without the most distant tdea of 
being made public.’ The Doctor must himself have been brought 
up at a free grammar-school I should imagine, for very free he makes 
with grammar. The copy was sent without the most distant idea of 
being made public! Bravo Doctor! 

16¢th.—“ The object of Mr. Campbell’s late hasty visit to the 
Continent, we understand, was to make some researches connected 
with his poetical studies, which, having accomplished, it is his intention 
immediately to resume his Essays on Poetry in the New Monthly 
Magazine.” Colburn in The New Times. 

I always thought Campbell's ideas on poetry very far-fetched. 

17th.—There is a story abroad about a wealthy Jew, which, if true, 
is of a rare roguery, and far surpasses any stroke of “Greatness” in 
the Histery of Mr. Jonathan Wild. It is said that when the em- 
barrassments in the city first commenced, this Jew paid into a great 
banking-house 300,000/.; this was a large sum, but the circumstance 
was not considered as any thing very extraordinary. Two or three 
days afterwards, however, another sum of 700,000/. was paid in; 
this excited surprise and suspicion, and one of the firm went to a 
friend, a Bank Director, and consulted him about the affair; the 
Director told him, that he tee had a strange look, and advised 
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him to keep the moncy by him untouched for a few days, and to see 
how it would be drawn out. This the house did; and two days after, 
at half-past four, the Jew’s cheque came in for a million, and was paid, 
partly with the very notes that had been deposited. It is supposed 
that the Jew calculated on the bankers’ not having that sum by them, 
and that at that late hour there would not be time for them to procure 
it.in which ease he might have gone all over the city, giving out that 
the house had returned his cheque. This news would have gone forth 
with the post, and would have spread confusion all over the country. 
{ write down the aneedote as I heard it ; what degree of truth there may 
be in it, I cannot pretend to say. 

19¢h.—A morning paper states, that the story of the Jew is utterly 
false. 

— “The Tale of ‘Matilda, lately published, and attributed to a 
Noble Lord, excites redoubled interest, since it is suspected to derive 
its origin from a real occurrence in fashionable life.” Colburn in 
The New Times. Iam sure I have seen this before, or something very 
much like it. 

— Under the head of “The Mirror of Fashion,” The Morning 
Chronicle informs us, that @ delicacy for the breakfast-table, denomi- 
nated (how fine!) petted shrimps, is prepared at Calais, by the father 
of the player, Mr. Penley, of Drury Lane! 

— Waded through the first volume of “Granby;” it is tedious, 
drowsy nonsense, full of pretension to fashion, but in fact extremely 
vulgar. Colburn insists in his critiques on this trumpery book, that 
the Author has had aecess to the drawing-rooms of the great; if so, 
it must have been in the capacity of a livery-servant. He may cer- 
tainly have moved in the first circles, but it must have been with a 
salver in his hand. 

20¢h.—Heard an anecdote of a singular piece of roguery, which 
far surpasses in ingenuity, any stroke of knavery of the present 
prolific day: Some years ago, a city banker (a Quaker!) died, 
leaving a will, in which he bequeathed very large sums to his rela- 
tions and friends; twenty thousand pounds to one, ten thousand to 
another, thirty thousand to a connexion, and so forth, the whole 
legacies amounting to a vast sum, (half a million it is said); but 
they were left under this condition, that they were not to be paid 
to the parties till after a lapse of ten years from the death of the 
testator; and during this time the money was to remain part of the 
capital of the firm. This seemed a commercial whim, no more. At 
the expiration of the ten years the legacies were applied for, and it 
was discovered that not one sixpence of them was forthcoming, or 
ever had had any existence except in the imaginative will of the de- 
ceased banker. His sole object was to give credit to the firm, and 
this he completely accomplished, for every body took it for granted 
that the immense property willed away was, during the ten years, 
making a part of the capital of the firm, and a high idea was formed 
of the stability of a house so strengthened. ‘The fraud answered 
completely. Considering all the circumstances, this posthumous 
piece of knavery seems to me unparalleled. Posthumous rogueries 
for the advantage of children, or near relatives, are not rare, but a 
posthumous roguery for the benefit of a firm has an air of disin- 
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terested knavery about it. But, however, it is very possible that a 
trader may take to heart the prosperity of a firm, as much as a father 
does that of a beloved child. 

— They say that at the memorable meeting of the Arigna Mining 
Company, the shareholders were perfectly over-awed by the for- 
midable mustachioes of one of the orators, Sir William Congreve. 
This should be added to the examples of the virtues of mustachioes 
mentioned by Montesquieu in his Persian Letters. ‘“ As for the 
mustachio,” say he, “ it is respectable of itself; and independently of 
consequences, the wearers fail not sometimes to derive from it great 
advantages for the service, for the prince, and the honour of the na- 
tion, as was made to appear by a famous Portuguese general in the 
Indies, Jean de Castro; for, finding himself in want of money, he 
cut off one of his mustachioes, and sent it to the inhabitants of Goa, 
demanding of them twenty thousand pistoles on this pledge; they 
lent it to him instantly, and in the end he redeemed his mustachio 
with honour.” Sir William Congreve’s mustachioes certainly over- 
awed the shareholders, and so the Arigna Mining Company may be 
said to have derived great advantages and honour from them; indeed, 
by virtue] of them, the transaction of buying mines at 10,0007. and 
charging them to the Company at 25,000/. was voted honourable ; 
but I should like to know whether these mustachioes, which have done 
so much, would do all that was done by Jean de Castro’s. For the 
honour of Old England, I trust that a British mustachio will not be 
outdone by a Portuguese. Suppese then, Sir William Congreve were 
to cut off one of his mustachioes, and to send it, not to Goa, but, I 
will say, to his own Equitable Loan Company, what would his would- 
be pawnbrokers lend on such a pledge # 

— Received a canvassing letter from Mr. Goulburn, who wishes to 
be elected member for Cambridge. He recommends himself by 
saying that he has, for seventeen years, in Parliament, maintained the 
established institutions of the country. Goulburn has maintained the 
established institutions of the country just as a jackdaw, perched on 
the weather-cock, maintains a steeple. He has been chattering at the 
top of them for the time he mentions. 

— Last night I put down in my journal what I thought of Granby: 
to-day I see in a Morning Paper this paragraph—“'The ad- 
mirable novel of Granby, just published, we understand, is the first 
production of a young man of high fashion, and of a noble family. 
It belongs to the same class as Tremaine and Matilda, [ this is killing 
three birds with one stone,] the scenes of it being laid in the 
highest circles of fashionable society in the present day.” Joking 
apart, in sober earnestness, I cannot understand how a paper of 
character can condescend to lend itself to this sort of imposition 
on unsuspecting readers. If quack publishers send quack adver- 
lisements let them be published with the other quackeries in the 
advertisement pages of the journal; and for the love of honesty 
and fair dealing with “Constant Readers,’ do not adopt them, and 
lend them the credit of editorial paragraphs—a credit which a per- 
severance in this system will utterly destroy; for newspapers which 
deal in this traffic are, in fact, selling their characters inch by inch ; 
readers, who have found themselves deceived repeatedly, will learn to 
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suspect every thing, without distinction, that appears ; and when their 
confidence, the thing practised on, is gone, the quack advertiser will 
carry his half-guineas elsewhere. 

—A Meeting of the Shareholders of the London University —A 
gentleman observed, that when the Committee undertook to re- 
commend a certain number of individuals as fit persons to form 
the council, they should have nominated forty-eight instead of 
twenty-four; on which Mr. Thomas Campbell remarked, that he had 
strained a point in undertaking to recommend twenty-four. He re- 
commended twenty-four, and among those twenty-four stands his own 
name; it is therefore clear that he recommended himself, and he was 
right in doing so, for nobody else would have recommended him. For 
the sake of the credit of the project, however, I regret this cireum- 
stance. Mr. Thomas Campbell has certainly done his best, in every 
way, to make the thing ridiculous. 

22d. The Morning Post gives a true and particular account of the 
strangling of the Emperor Alexander. According to this polite Jour- 
ualist, the Autocrat was cut off by means of a “ fashionable movement,” 
as it were. The Post, which is omnipresent at parties, galas, balls, 
and fétes, witnessed the whole affair, and reports the barbarous mur- 
der with equal eloquence and circumstantiality. The account of the 
embarkation for the fatal water-party (what a title for a Romance !) is 
given with as much particularity as the history of any entertainment 
in Grosvenor-square; and I fully expected to see that the confectionary 
was supplied by Gunter, and that Gow’s band enlivened the company 
with some appropriate and animated strains. The New Times wag- 
ishly observes, that the mention of the succession of fétes in the 
annexed story, smells strongly of the shop, but I think this remark 
invidious. It is the especial province of the Post to take cognizance of 
all the routs in the known world; and when an Emperor falls on a 
water-party, the Post must necessarily be best informed concerning 
the arrangements of the fashionable traitors 

‘“* On his (the Emperor’s) return from the steppes of the Crimea, 
and before he quitted Taganrog, @ succession of fétes was given. 
In one of these a water party was formed on the sea of Azof, which 
bathes the walls of thetown. The conspirators contrived that the 
[mperial boat should be manned entirely by themselves and their 
friends. The confident Monarch embarked. before a gazing popula- 
tion, and the boat rode gaily, with the shouts of thousands from 
the shore to swell its sails, and to cheer its return. But when they 
sailed, and she was solitary on the waters—when no eye [save the 
Post’s] could see, and no ear [save the sina: could hear—with 
a struggle, or in calm despair, ’midst the curses of unmasking foes, or 
in deep silence, a mental voice alone thundering ‘ Retribution! the 
Autocrat of half a world was strangled!” Gemini!!. For a historian 
commend me to the Morning Post. No Royal excursion on the Virginia 
Waters was ever described more cireumstantially than the above fatal 
aquatic ; and no scene in Tacitus is more boldly and vividly painted. 
There is a noble breadth in the latitude which the historian allows 
himself, in the fine passage, “with a struggle, or in calm despair— 

midst the curses of unmasking foes, or in deep silence !” 
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ON DILETTANTE PHYSIC. 


Tris is an age of universal illumination, as all the world knows; | 


and if it were not, to what purpose have we the Quarterly Review, 
and the Edinburgh Review, and the Westminster Review, and the 
Critical Review, besides the New Edinburgh, which is dead and gone, 
and the Universal, which is gone to keep it company, and all the 
other reviews, and all the magazines, annual, quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly—all, all the weekly gazettes, and all the daily papers, besides 
that most elegant, exquisite, and luminously critical journal, the 
Literary Gazette ? 

Why, we are absolutely suffocated with knowledge; and therefore 
the age knows every thing, and every body is learned, and antiquity 
was a jest to us, and we are dying of literary, scientific, and philo- 
sophical repletion and stuffing. As to what will happen when the 
Mechanics’ Society shall comprise every turner of a pin’s head; when 
the Tailors’ Society is organized ; when every body shall be able to 
dance upon a rope; when the New London University shall have 
swallowed up Oxford and Cambridge; when Chrestomathia shallfhe as 
common and cheap as cucumbers in August, it passes our prognosti- 
eability. Nothing else but the Millenium can possibly relieve us. 

The advantages are vast, endless, overwhelming, inappreciable, 
inexplicable; they never will nor can be conceived or foretold. ‘The 
gods will be nothing to us: we shall command the seasons, like the 
philosopher in Rasselas; fly to the moon, like Bishop Wilkins ; 
wander about upon the tails of comets, like the Saturnian dwarf and 
his Sirian friend; pluck Jupiter by the beard; roast eggs in Mer- 
cury; clamber the mountains of Venus; shave ourselves in Saturn’s 
ring; and turn our cows to graze in the Milky way. 

Such, and far more, will be the ultimate results. The intermediate 
ones are approximative, but they are vast and important. Every 
one knows every thing, as we said before. All our ladies can de- 
cide on Lord Byron’s poetry as easily as on the colour of a gown; 
all the world, from a bishop to a tinker, can judge of predestination 
and free grace; every journeyman tailor is an adept in the politics of 
Greece; coblers, tinkers, and tailors can write sermons, aye, and preach 
them too. Mr. Hogg rivals Alezus and Theocritus; ancient virgins 
discuss population and pronounce on Malthus; boarding-school misses 
learn political economy from Madame Marcet, and gases at the Royal 
Institution ; and next, but far from finally, every man may be his own 
lawyer, if he is not already, for three shillings and sixpence. 

Every lady too is her own physician, and not only her own phy- 
sician, but that of other people. Thanks for this to the Universal 
Light, and to the labours of Dr. Buchan, Dr. Reece, Dr. Underwood 
on Children; Dr. Sir Arthur Faulkner on the same animals; the 
Mother’s Guide, Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery Book, (appendix,) the New 
London Practice of Physic, and more, which it would pass our pa- 
tience to enumerate. 

Dilettante law has been considered, somewhat proverbially, ha- 
zardous, because a man may lose his property. Nothing can be so 
proper as, on the other hand, dilettante physic; because the practiser 
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can only lose his life, or his health, (her’s we should rather have 
said,) or the lives of her children, or those of her poor neighbours, or 
her rich ones, if they are fools enough; and of these accidents the 
law, very wisely, takes no cognizance ; judging properly, that every 
person has the right over his or her own life, and that, provided it 
be done by physic, and not by steel or gunpowder, they have an equal 
right over those of their neighbours. Here we must begin to moot, 
leaving all the other matters, which we have insinuated, to the illus- 
tration of wiser and better read persons than ourselves. “Ne me- 
dicus ultra jalapam.” 

We understand that there is a university called the University of 
Edinburgh, where ragged Scotch louts spend twenty or thirty pounds, 
and six months, in acquiring what is called medical knowledge. 
Others, richer and less ragged, spend three years, and twice as 
many hundred pounds; a few may occupy four or five. In Glasgow, 
they do pretty much the same. In both, they talk what is called 
Latin, and pay thirty pounds at the end of these probations, have a 
velvet cap put on their heads, hear a speech from a man called a 
principal, and become M.D.—Dectors of Physic, or Medicine, for it 
is not absolutely agreed which, (vide Term Reports, anno 1773. 
Boswell ». Johnson.) 

At Aberdeen again, physic is studied, learnt, acquired, for thirteen 
pounds twelve shillings, in about half an hour; attendance, on ac- 
count of its inconvenience, being excused. At St. Andrews, the fa- 
cility is about as great: and thus, for thirteen pounds twelve 
shillings, a man acquires the right of “ purgandi, seignandi, occidendi, 
et trucidendi, impuné per totam terram.” 

At Oxford and Cambridge, physic is aequired. with the utmost 
certainty and facility, just as are other things in the same places; 
at Paris, Leyden, Gottingen, and elsewhere, in other modes too te- 
dious to detail. In England, generally, a student labours for seven 
years in spreading plasters, tying labels on bottles, and applying 
packthread ; but, in London, they dig up dead bodies fe carve 
them, walk about an hospital, and pay fifty guineas a year for the pri- 
vilege of guessing what a man called an apothecary means, and what 
becomes of the money. Added to all this, in times of war, they go 
to the Peninsula, hew down legs and arms, and bore holes in sculls 
with a center bit, or do the same thing on board of a frigate. Then 
a few privileged ones wear scarlet cloaks, make a Latin speech, or 
listen to one, once in two hundred years, and vote all the rest to be 
ignoramuses., 

In these several ways, and others, is physic, medicine, acquired ; 
being the art of healing, as it is called, on one side; and, on the other, 
being one of the numerous arts of making money. But it is only by 
the male sex that it is thus acquired. The female division of man- 
kind possesses a shorter road, rivalling at least that of Aberdeen. 
This is the method called, by philosophers, instinct or intuition, which 
never can err, as reason does; as these philosophers have demon- 
strated respecting instinct universally. 

_Let it not therefore be supposed that we doubt of female and 
dilettante physic. Quite the reverse, as. we have here proved. 
Besides which, it possesses many other advantages. It costs nothing ; 
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thanks to the generosity of the delightful sex; and, moreover, 
who would not drink jalap from a fair hand, rather than from that 
of an apothecary, who washes his hands once a day, or from his boy, 
who never washes them at all? The draught is sweetened; and its 
operation cannot fail to be more efficacious. We have only to wish 
that the sex would take to this trade entirely; it being provided, 
that, after twenty-five, they shall retire, and that degrees shall not be 
conferred unless under satisfactory testimonials or demonstration of 
grace and beauty. Whenever that happens, we mean to have a 
pleurisy or a hay-fever once a week. 

To be sure, the lovely sex might imagine, that to be profoundly 
intimate with the effects of calomel and salts, was not very consistent 
with female delicacy; that a lover might be alarmed, for example ; 
that husbands might even be jealous. This is nonsense. It is a mark 
of good sense to have cast off all false refinements and false delicacy. 
Nothing but the tyranny of the male sex argues otherwise. Let them 
have unlimited freedom; that the Spartan mothers may produce 
children worthy of Spartans. Cheltenham has cured us of most of 
these false feelings. A spade is a spade: let it be called so; that 
openness and truth may be the characteristics of our enlightened age. 

Nor can we see any reason why calomel, salts, and bile, should 
not form the conversation of our dinner-tables. There is a natural 
and necessary connexion between these two several divisions of the 
non-naturals. Thanks to the sex; which has here also relieved us 
from silly restraints, and has introduced divine philosophy into our 
meals and our drawing-rooms. 

To proceed to practice. 

This is negative and positive. The negative practice consists in the 
matters which we have just named, and in many that we have not. 
Besides which, the sicknesses, fevers, small-poxes, vaccinations, gouts, 
apoplexies, and lyings-in, of all neighbours and not neighbours, of 
Duchesses, Countesses, or carpenters and carpenters’ wives, form a fund 
of conversation which might otherwise languish. It is interesting to 
hear from the mouths of the fair, that Mr. Such-a-one is so-and-so, 
and Mrs. Such-another is in another manner; that vaccination is 
exploded, or is not; that a drop of oil of Croton on the tongue is as 
good as a cupfull of castor-oil and coffee ; that some Nabob has the 
tic douloureux; and that Mr. Cartwright has drawn the childrens’ 
teeth, or refuses to draw them. Not less instructive is it to be 
informed, that Mr. Alderman eat so much turtle, that his life is de- 
spaired of by the apothecary; that Lady Betty swallowed an ounce of 
laudanum by mistake, and was relieved by an emetic; that Doctor W. 
mistook the Duke of C.’s case; that my Lord F.’s disorder has proved 
to be gravel and not gout; and that Dr. This, That, or T’other are of 
these, those, and the other opinions, respecting the cases of the Dukes, 
Earls, Marquisses, Aldermen, and Cabinet Ministers under debate. 

For all this, our thanks are due to the lovely sex; all, all springing 
from their knowledge of the healing art. And to them, too, we are 
indebted for disputing and arranging the several merits of rival apothe- 
caries; why Jackson is clever, why Johnson is cleverer still; how 
Wilson is clever in children and Thomson in fevers; how Simpkinson 
understands scarlatiner, aye, scarlatiner, and Wilkinson measles; and 
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how Hodginson said, “ My dearest Madam, your gruel must boil one 
minute; just one minute!” Then Dr. A. “says” this, and Dr. B. 
that, and Dr. C. something else ; and we are physicked in our uprisings 
and downlyings, and at our breakfasts and our dinners, at home, 
abroad, at Brighton and Cheltenham, early and late. 

But enough of what may be called negative practice. The negative 
practice may be united to the positive, or not. The positive practice 
produces to us the female physician, a finished practitioner, finished as 
soon as commenced ; physicking, with matter more solid than talk, her- 
self, her children, her husband, her friends, her rich neighbours, her 
poor neighbours, all whom she can persuade or compel to swallow her 

hysic. 

: Generally, however, the single and young fair rarely engages in public 
practice: she waits till she is married, or has fallen into the condition 
of hopeless virginity. Before that, her practice is confined to herself. 
After, if married, it is sometimes confined to her children; more 
generally it extends its bounties to the neighbourhood at large, and 
especially to a country neighbourhood. The opportunities for exten- 
sive practice in London are not so great. 

Moreover, she is generally fully occupied in lying in bed; or in loung- 
ing on a sofa, with Lord Byron or the Quarterly Review ; or in driving 
about, leaving cards ; or in shopping, or at Almack’s, or in dressing for 
a ball, or in quarrelling with her maid. In the country, physic is a 
relief to her ennui; it supplies the want of balls and shops, and 
opportunities for spending money. To her, but most of all to the 
virgin of no age, who is always the most steady practitioner, it gives 
an opportunity, under the guise of Heavenly charity, of not only 
physicking, but controling and directing her poorer neighbours. It 
forms a pleasing alternative to the meeting-house; the apothecary and 
the preacher unite to fill up her idle time; and thus she unites 
faith and works, learns to know what has happened to Dolly, and how 
Roger has proved false ; acquires the pleasure of interfering in loves, 
from which, alas! she is for ever cut off; of showing her abilities in 
directing cottage economy and cottage education; of reading lectures 
on drunkenness and idleness, and the new light, and of being reputed 
a pious, benevolent woman, “ doing a vast deal of good in her neigh- 
bourhood.” It may even happen that the pious cares, and a hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year in the four per cents, may attract the admira- 
tion of some unhappy curate of sixty pounds, or possibly of some gen- 
tleman with a dirty band and greasy locks, belonging to the connexion ; 
and behold! despairing Tabitha becomes the head, if not the mother, 
of a family. Such is one of the collateral advantages flowing from 
dilettante and female physic. 

_ ‘To return to details, and to the juvenile and yet unfledged prac- 
titioner. At one year old, possibly at one month, her mother com- 
menced by feeding her on calomel, or on calomel, antimonial wine, 
Daily, Godfrey, and anodyne necklaces. At least, she has supped on 
calomel three or four times a week since her creation. She becomes 
innately and congenerously physical. Carrying an apothecary’s shop 
in her inside from her birth, her ideas become necessarily medical, as 
from the natural transference of the physic to the brain. Among the 
few ideas found there, a large space is occupied by medicine and 


medical matters. 
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As she grows up, more calomel is required. ‘There are worms, a 
headache, or nerves, or the apothecary says so, or mamma thinks so, or 
Anderson’s pills are in favour, or Dr. Barclay’s, or she has a cough, 
and Greenough’s lozenges are sovereign, or some reason or other is 
never wanting. Mamma, too, goes on physicking the younger children 
and also the nurses, because their milk is green or blue, or too much or 
too little; and the footmen, because they have drunk too much ale; 
and her husband, because he has eaten too much currie; and her poor 
neighbours, because she is the Lady Bountiful of the parish. And 
perhaps the apothecary calls once a day, and mamma keeps a medicine- 
chest full of pretty bottles, anda nice pair of scales, and delights in 
weighing out calomel, and probably Dr. Buchan or Dr. Reece. And 
she takes dinner-pills herself, lest she should have eaten, or be about 
to eat too much; or a journey to Cheltenham, or what not; and 
thus Miss becomes gradually imbued with physic, and bephysicked 
for ever. 

Perhaps “my dear looks pale to day,” a dose of calomel—has been 
up late at a county ball, or a town ball, it is all one, and looks black 
under the eyes—a dose of calomel. She is nervous, irritable, or cross 
—a dose of salts; or her lover remarks that she is languid—a dose of 
salts, or Cheltenham, or Leamington, or the sea-water baths, or Bath 
itself, or the apothecary, or perhaps the physician, if she is sick and 
fashionable enough. 

And then the apothecary and the physician prescribe more salts and 
more calomel, like wise men, and the patient gets daily worse, and 
worse, and worse, and then Dr. Stewart is called in to rub her with 
vinegar and water, and then she gets better; and then Dr. Scott's 
nitrous baths, and then she gets worse. 

And, all this time, the bills are heavy, and the young lady is “ indeed 
very delicate, poor thing!” and becomes a useless, ill-tempered fretful, 
selfish, hypochondriacal compound of drugs and fancies, and becomes 
idle and peevish for life; or, till growing a little older, and now well 
imbued and well trained, she becomes convinced that life is what the 
poet has called it, a “long disease,’ becoming herself a disease, a 
diseased mind in a diseased a body, and a pest and a nuisance to 
herself and all around her. 

Now at length, perhaps long before this, she takes herself under her 
own management, and the calomel and salts come under her own 
guidance. Each day, she is more nervous and more irritable ; every 
day, her complexion is more muddy, her skin becomes greener, and she 
is blacker under the eyes. Nothing is so sovereign against nervous 
irritation as calomel, because it proceeds all from the stomach, and the 
stomach sympathises with the whole system. That much of the jargon 
she has learnt. More calomel. Or the liver is afflicted, and she is 
bilious; more calomel, and the blue pill. Nothing like salts for 
clearing the complexion, and removing the blackness under the eyes ‘ 
salts. More blackness or more peevishness—more salts. 

The head becomes giddy, and now cupping is the remedy. She 
sends for the cupper. In time, the cupper comes periodically, like the 
corn-doctor. Cupping once a month, and calomel or salts every day. 
“ It is very odd,I have taken calomel or salts every day since I was eight 
years old,” said a young,lady of twenty-eight, once in our very pre- 
sence, “and Tam more nervous than ever!” 
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Why pursue the history? It is the history of half the sex. And 
why ask the consequences # are they not visible # And the excuse is, 
“T cannot do without it.’ How should they? ‘Thus are we cursed 
with peevish and nervous wives, useless to all, and a pest to themselves, 
the curse of their families and the ruin of the children, of the daugh- 
ters at least, who are trained up in the same knowledge and practice 
of physic. It is in vain that some conscientious physician interposes, 
and orders all the salts to be thrown out of the window. ‘The pre- 
judices of the patient and the interests of the trade are against him, 
and he is himself turned out of the door. “ Virtus” non “laudatur, 
et alget.” He starves, because of his conscience, and, possibly, is 
starved into compliance. 

Thus, also, are we cursed with the expenses of Brighton and Chelten- 
ham ; with that idleness, in the pleasures of which we cannot partake, 
and with solitary homes, perhaps with expenses which cramp the 
unhappy family, already cramped by neglect of duties and apothe- 
caries’ bills. ‘Thus the house becomes a scene of misery, apothecaries, 
nurses, and physic; domestic comfort destroyed at home by the wife’s 
presence, and broken up by repeated absence. Hence also we desire 
journies to Italy, and all the rest of the indescribable train of con- 
sequences. Thus the apothecary becomes the confessor and gossip— 
the curse—of the family, and the system pursued at home is even 
continued at school. 

Man himself does not escape the consequences of this domestic 
education; since he too often grows up a hypochondriacal and fanciful 
valetudinary, a swallower of calomel and salts, and a dealer in cupping 
glasses, flannel-waistcoats, and dinner-pills. Cheltenham becomes his 
private curse too; occupying his time, obstructing his business, and 
confirming the ruin of his constitution. It would be a happy day for 
Britain were a volcano to break forth under Cheltenham ; evaporating 
all the waters for ever, or drowning Mrs. Forty and the apothecaries 
in their own poisons. It was a dark day that generated the whole 
cathartic system. 

But let us see how my Lady Bountiful practises on her neighbours. 
How she practises on her children, we have perhaps sufficiently said. 
It is searcely possible to believe in the egregious vanity which indnces 
ladies, and even young ladies, young by favour, to wander from house 
to house, as they do even in London and Edinburgh, prescribing, 
literally prescribing, for the rich as well as the poor. In the country, 
there is a comparative excuse. It is scarcely possible to believe in 
this, when the profession swarms in every street, and their services are 
not wanted ; it is scarcely credible that they should be found disputing 
with physicians, knowing better, and, against all remonstrance, friendly 
and unfriendly, pursuing without remorse their murderous career. 

Yet this is all true, @ /a lettre, and is hourly, and daily, and univer- 
sal. They might reflect that an art and a science which require a’ 
serious and almost an universal education—a science the most unsettled, 
an art the most obscure, requiring more acuteness and attention, more 
discernment, more rigid reasoning from different analogies, and more 
caution to conduct, than all the arts united, could not be acquired by 
intuition, But it is vain to argue with ignorance and vanity ; least of 
all with female ignorance and female vanity me 
The Lady Bountiful argues, that if they do no good they do no 
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harm. That is as far from being true as their knowledge is far from 
truth. To inspect Reece or Buchan, and administer whatever chance, 
or the cook dictates, is their only rule. They do not know or reflect 
that it is the disease, not the medicine, which is to be known, that in 
no two stages does the same disease admit the same remedies, that a 
name is not a disease, that the same named disease is not the same 
disease, even in two individuals, and that, even were all this so, they 
have not the means of knowing one disease from another. If the books 
of Buchan, Reece, and the rest, had been burned by the common 
hangman, it would have been an act worthy of the law which sets up 
to regulate the practice of physic as a profession, and leaves all 
interlopers and dilettantes free to commit murder at pleasure. 

If the Bountifuls do no harm, they need not do any thing: if their 
medicines are neutral, they are useless. But even neutral medicines, 
bread-pills if they please, do harm, if they divert the patient from 
attending to an insidious disease, and keep off the only advice that 
ought to be sought. The fact itself is matter of daily occurrence. 
There is a colic, perhaps, (we must illustrate at the risk of professional 
language) and my lady administers peppermint. By. to-morrow, the 
apothecary, who ought to have been sent for yesterday, is called in, 
and mortification has commenced. The patient dies, and the Bountiful 
continues the same career. 

As to the facts, the truth of all this, and much more, of all that we 
have said and much that we might have said, we leave it to the expe- 
rience of those who have had experience in the Bountiful practice. 
We have seen mothers kill their children, as effectually as if they had 
administered poison ; and this, even in defiance of advice and caution. 
We could name an instance where a mother exterminated in succes- 
sion her whole family, of seven children; and it is an instance not 
known to ourselves alone. The truth is, that instead of being innocent, 
their practice is often extremely and dangerously active. When they 
take to the lancet, they will complete it. In a minor way, perhaps, 
it is notorious to the whole world, that the great mass of failures in 
vaccination has arisen from the interference of women and country 
curates, or of others attempting what they could not understand. 
Thus chiefly has discredit been brought on this useful discovery. 
And thus also does a collateral mischief arise from the prevalence 
of this dilettante vanity and conceit. Every woman, and now most 
men, have learned to read their prescriptions, and to reason in their 
own way about them, with numerous evil results. As far as the power 
of medicine influences the disease through the imagination, it is often 
rendered useless or pernicious. ‘Thus also they decline that, of which 
they pretend to judge better than the practitioner, or alter or increase 
the doses, or, to use a fashionable phrase, cheat the doctor, forgetting 
that it is themselves they are cheating. ‘Thus also a physician is often 
deterred from the use of a powerful or a probable remedy, knowing 
that the blame of failure will be laid on himself and the medicine, not 
on the disease: and thus also any bad change in its symptoms or 
progress, is attributed to the medicine administered, to the loss of the 
physician’s reputation. 

And now perhaps we might leave the Lady Bountifuls to God and 
their own consciences, did we think they possessed any in this matter. 
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As far as relates to their own personal self-practice, we would rather 
try to influence them by assuring them that they ruin, by their calomel 
and salts, the beauty which they are so anxious to preserve and improve. 
We would try to influence them in this also, by telling them that they 
render themselves odious to our sex ; peevish, fretful, anxious, gloomy, 
and iraseible. We might tell them that they become nervous, and that 
there is nothing which man so abhors as a nervous woman. We might 
also tell them, that, to practice physic, is a masculine assumption which 
a man detests; that to practice on themselves, to frequent Cheltenham 
and to talk of its necessity ; that to be acquainted with medical terms, 
and to talk, or even insinuate, physic, in any of its forms or modes, 
is nauseating and disgusting; and that love flies, as it did from Celia, 
at the repulsive notions excited by physic, apothecaries, calomel, and 
the whole detestable jargon. 








BUTLERIANA, 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


No, III. 


[We continue our extracts from the singular hoard of similes, allu- 
sions, and reasonings, which the author of Hudibras was in the 
habit of accumulating in his common-place book. The present 
selection is made from a mass of the same kind, under the head of 
Astrrotocy. We have avoided such as the author had used in 
his admirable poem.—Eb. | 


How planets in conjunction, ev'ry minute 

Are chopt and chang’d, yet do their bus'ness in it : 
W hile those that since the world’s original 

Ilave been unfix’d, yet never could forestall. 


As ‘tis impertinent for cheats to fix 

Among the understanders of their tricks 
But rather strive to change the air and stroll 
To catch the ignorant, unwary fool. 


Whence ‘tis the stars that dwell in th’ upper ether, 
Have all their interests only in the weather : 

As their influences are said by some 

To give us what they never had at home : 

So all their other operations tend 

To as ridiculous and vain an end. 


For there’s no other work of nature else 

But equally the events of things foretells. 
As monsters that for nothing were designed, 
With omens and predictions stock mankind : 
And greatest empires steered their interests 
With flights of birds and garbages of beasts, 


Or he that future earthquakes could foretell 
By feeling mud ’ith bottom of a well, 

As true as conjuring with Virgil’s verse 

T’ unriddle all men’s fates and characters. 


For all the stars conjunctions and eclipses 
Predict but picking pockets worse than gypsies. 
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The ancients he!d no omen was so dire 

As to spill water when they talk’d of fire. 

And that the certain’st schemes they had of thieves 
Portended those that use to wear long sleeves. 


Believ’d the stars knew less of our affairs, 
And are as unconcern’d as we of their’s : 
Or how so many mortals upon their centres 


Should be hang’d up with all their weights like tenters. 


The sun and moon in heaven, at so vast 
A geometric distance have been placed 
That all their different dimensions, here 
Do of a seeming magnitude appear. 


Some make the sun to the under-earth draw near 
So many scores of his diameter, 

But cannot tell if the ancient’s days and hours 
Were of a less or greater length than ours : 

But have no more ground than astrologers 

Have for their worms and maggots of the stars. 
But have less sense for all they undertake 

Than all their frenzies in the Zodiack. 


Whether the fix’d stars are but holes, to pass 
Th’ Empyreum through in bright effluvias, 

Or suns to other worlds, it is no matter 

To all our own discoveries in nature. 

When all that’s truly useful in th’ art 

Is no more than the mere mechanic part; 

And if they strive to aim beyond, their rules 
Will not fit nature and their Gresham schools. 
For though the earth be round, yet every span 
Of the superficies, rests upon a plane, 

Or else the antipodes could never meet 

On equal terms, but with their feet to feet. 
But every packet boat, or petty trader, 

Had sunk in the air and founder’d down to Nadir. 
So those that made a planet of the sun, 

Were ignorant of what themselves had done 
When there’s so vast a difference betwixt 

The rest and him, the world believes he’s fixt ; 
And all their notions of a planet were 

To be the thickest part of all it’s sphere. 


Can take the height of stars, yet do not know 
Whether they are above them, or below, 
Believed the spheres were but a nest of boxes 
Only designed for holding Paradoxes ; 

Whence that of fire, has been so long retrench’d 
Of all they had contrived it for and quench’d. 


Have beat their brains, about a freak and worm, 
To square the circle, they could ne’er perform, 
Things so absurd ridiculous and wild, 

That now they will not pass upon a child, 


For he that only looks among the stars 

To find the dark events, of peace and wars 
And not among the affairs of active men 

Does ten times more ridiculously then 

He that took pills for finding out his ass, 
Although by accident it comes to pass. 

For those are frequent’st by the star’s detected 
Whom most of all the wizard finds suspected ; 
Is sure to be his own signi 

Whose influence they most look after, 
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And if the Heavens be bat one constellation 
As all to any have the same relation, 
(Except those two erroneous vagabonds, 
With which the earth as fully corresponds, ) 
The whole to al] the rest may freely claim 
An equal property, beside the name. 


Astrology and magic charms and spells 

Are all that’s left of the devils oracles. 
Have acted greater diabolic sorceries __ 
Than all the litters of his Lapland nurseries ; 


The best astrologers are always made 

Of crack’d mechanicks of some other trade, 
And when the planets are designed to err, 
How much more must the dull astrologer : 
When those, he is to be directed by, 

Are nam’d from fraud, imposture, and a lie! 


And have their most erroneous sant’rings made, 


The principles, and basis of a trade. 


For tradesmen and mechanicks are the primest 
And best of all astrologers and chymists. 
Only the devil is, yourselves aver 

The most profound and deep astrologer ; 

With whom no other, ever durst compare 

For as he’s prince and sultan of the air ; 
Without whose licence and commission had, 
No influences dare presume to trade ; 

For ‘tis but labour thrown away, t’ incline 
Unless he give them special quarantine ; 

And he, who perfect’st understands their use, 
Does equally know where, to pick and choose, 
Then whether you apply yourselves to him, 
This way or any else ’tis but a whim. 


As those that buy a salmon draught, 
Pay for the fish before ‘tis caught ; 
Suppose a figure calculated, 

The geniture exactly stated ; 
Another of the self same person 
With equal care and animadversion 
By way of hoary inspection 

The effect, of this, or that erection 
Must be the very same, or else 

The one or both must need be false. 


When all your several ways of virtuosing 
Are but a formal sort, of dry deboshing : 
Which made the ancients celebrate an owl 
As the only proper Philosophic Fowl. 
Fools are familiars to themselves 

That serve the cunning men for elves, 
And make them only pimp and set, 

And own the tricks, they counterfeit, 
That hire and prompt them to detect, 
The parties whom they must 

And tell them first what kind of men 
That they may tell it them again 

And with their learning lay the elves 
They only conjured up themselves, 


The factories of folly and imposture, 

That with the weak and ignorant pass muster : 
Astrology and all those monstrous fictions, 

To cheat the world with counterfeit predictions 
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That serve for nothing, if they should be true, 
But to take up misfortune, ere ‘tis due, 

For comets, eclipses, still forbode 
Destruction to mankind, but never good ; 
With chiromancy, horoscopy, and cabal 

The drums and rattles of the Scottish rabble, 
With all the vain impertinent delusions 

Of frantic and fanatic Rosicrucians, 

All meant for scarecrows false and counterfeit, 
To fright the world out of its little wit : 

For all their stiff formalities of arts, 
Are no more reverend, than the beards of warts. 
Their patent planetary intelligences 

And secret virtues of their influences, 

That like mechanic theory, in small 

Designs will hold, but greater not at all. 

For did not once astrologers persuade 

The inhuman Emp’ror Nero to evade 

The dire destruction which a star did seem 
To aim and level purposely at him: 

So frustrate all the black designs of fate, 

And turn their sad effects upon the state, 
That think their talents most adroit 

For any mystical exploit ; 

To deal in love and news, and weather, 

And thieves and matches altogether. 


For witches are no sooner taken 

But by their treacherous imps forsaken ; 
And when by law they’re seized upon 
Are only hang’d for being none. * 


As Empson with the sieves he wrought, 
Could never find his fortune out. 


One night the sun far more obscures, 
Than all the ecclipses he endures, 
All points of Heaven are at noon 

As soon as entered by the sun. 


The moon herself does never steal the light 
She pilfers from the sun but in the night: 


The sea itself, throws up the beach and sand, 
That keeps it from incroaching on the land : 


The Hebrew calendar did never cast 

‘The year’s account up till ’twas gone and past ; 
Which shows they gave no credit to the stars 
Or those that prompted them, astrologers. 


Did not Menippus mounted in the moon, 
Discover all that upon earth was done ? 


Or, she at the entrance of the eclipse, foreshow 
The Macedonian kings overthrow ! 

And did not only make the dire portent 

But was the real cause of the event, 

For the ancient Romans, only by their cunning 
In our profession, stoutly overrun him. 

And if we can the eclipse itself fortell 

Why should we not the event of it as well : 

A prophet has no need of being wise 

When all his art in dreams and visions lies. 


For he that for his t’s brought t’obey 
Is only hired, on liking, to betray : 
* Hudibras. 
H 
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And when he’s bid a liberaller price, 
Will not be sluggish in the work nor nice. 


The devil first debauched a modest man 

To be a courtier quite against the grain : 
And in defiance of his fatal stars 

Trepann’d a timorous coward to the wars. 
For when the devil owes some men a shame, 
He puts by all the passes that they aim, 

And with his cloven diabolic foot 

‘Ragks all the mischief down they go about. 


The best authority instead of reasons 
Is but a kind of statute with defeazance. 












THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 


‘Tue managers of Drury-Lane Theatre have made two attempts to 
please the public by the production of new old Operas, (the Wager and 
Leocadea,) highly creditable to them in their present forlorn and des- 
perate circumstances, but, as might naturally be expected, unsuc- 
cessful. Not that we mean to say that the music of the latter piece 
was not 4ad enough to have succeeded; it would be an injustice to 
Mr. Barham Livius, the ingenious adapter, if we were to express 
such an opinion, but it happened, unfortunately, that its Jadness 
was not of that sort which pleases the public ¢aste. This was the 
case with an operatic piece, called “ Lilla,” arranged by the same 
gentleman, and produced at Covent-Garden Theatre. ‘The original 
was a German opera of Weigel, and a more vapid, common-place pro- 
duction, we do not recollect to have heard, (except Tarrare;) the style 
very Frenchy ; the harmony meagre to the last degree, an absolute 
“living skeleton ;” and yet, with all these advantages (tosay nothing of 
a certain jigging time of the chorusses, wrong accentuation, &c.) the 
piece failed. When a clever mnsical amateur, like Mr. Livius, takes 
such extraordinary pains to pervert his own natural good taste in order 
to indulge a theatrical audience in their own way, the want of success 
may be to himself very disastrous; and though rather ungrateful in 
the publie to reward his exertions in this way, we can afford him no 
sympathy, but rather plead guilty to a feeling of pleasure (perbaps 
(lemoniacal) in the failure of bad compositions. 

We trust our readers will not class us among those critics who think 
to discover their ingenuity and learning by a constant cavilling at, and 
abuse of, all the subjects which come under their notice ; we honestly 
confess, that, in our opinion, to praise well, is as much more accordant 
to our feelings as it is more difficult and more graceful. If from 
time to time our opinions may appear heterodox and startling, that 
may perhaps be considered as a reason for our conviction of their 
truth; and as on all matters of this sort, writing should be as closely 
as possible a transcript of the author’s feelings on the subject, we 
shall not hesitate to express our sentiments, because they do not happen 
to be in the old jog-trot style. It is no less lamentable than true, that 
very many crying abuses exist in the art of music; and not one of the 
least is the utter discouragement whieh is given to a good style of com- 
position at our great Theatres; and though, perhaps, the galleries can 
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hardly be brought to relish refinement in any way, yet this has doubt- 
less the effect of preventing many professors, who feel the dignity of 
their art, from writing for the stage. That which in a proper order 
of things should have been a source of honour and emolument, has be- 
come a degradation—hence the success of charlatans and quacks, 
people whose musical pulse beat responsively with the dustmen and 
coalheavers in the shilling gallery. Music is a most divine art, and 
the feelings to which its more refined excellenejes give rise, are among 
the most profound and exquisite of which we are capable. Who would 
not rather enjoy the neglect and indifference with which Mozart and 
Haydn’s compositions are heard, than be raised by applauding galle- 
ries, to the “ bad eminence” of a Parry or a Watson? 

We grow exuberant on a subject in which, as ardent lovers of excel- 
lence in the art, our own pleasures or the contrary are so much cop- 
cerned, and must return quietly to our task. The new operatic 
piece “Twas I,” which has been produced at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
has been very successful; but is, nevertheless, the very climax of 
stupidity. ‘The musie is an instance of what gallery applause will do 
for a composer, and the illustrious Maestro who fathers it, has heen 
supposed by some to have studied counterpoint under a celebrated 
Esquimaux composer, whom Captain Parry met with. Whether this 
statement be actually true or not, the score of “”T'was I,” justifies the 
suspicion. 

Mr. Bishop, whe has been so long enjoying the otium cum digni- 
tate is, we are informed, forthcoming with a new opera. We shall he 
anxious to hear this performance, and heartily trust it may revive 
some of his eld attraction; for it is not to be denied that the laurels 
which this gentleman gained by that pretty melo-drame “'The Miller 
and his Men,” and others of his early compositions, have heen gra- 
dually fading, and are now almost brown, and one cause of this defeet 
we imagine to have been, that instead of relying on his own resourees, 
he condescended to imitate every popular composer of the day. As 
the season is now advancing for the opening of the Italian Opera 
House, and for the Philharmonic Concerts, &c. we hope to hear some 
good music, of which we shall not fail to acquaint our readers. A 
great annoyance about the former establishment is, that the musical 
performances are subject to the interference of a number of noblemen 
entirely ignorant of the art, and who place a person ip the manage- 
ment who must quietly submit to all their foolish caprice and whims. 
lf a clever and intelligent musician were appointed to the situation of 
director of the music, these noblemen might not find sufficient defe- 
rence paid to their opinions, and therefore it is judged fittest to haye 
an ignoramus at the head of the management. When Bonaparte 
ouce juterfered with the composer, Cherubini, in giving him instruction 
for the performance of the music in the orchestra, the musician told 
him, that he knew how te fight battles, but he must leave him to direct 
music. The Emperor, in a momentary fit of anger, deprived him of 
his situation, hat restored him to it the pext day. , 

{n the immense quantity of worthless trash which is issuing from the 
differeat musical publishers under the denomination of airs with varia- 
tious, rondos, divertjsements, &c. for the piano-forte, it is pleasant 
te meet with a work from the hand of My, J. B. Cramer, e trke 
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shame to ourselves for not having earlier noticed the “ Twenty-five 
characteristic Diversions for the Piano-forte,” of this author, published 
by Cramer, Addison, and Beale, Regent-street. ‘These exercises are 
ail admirable ; equally calculated to form the hand and taste of those 
who practice them. The writings of Mr. Cramer have done more to 
discover the true genius of the piano-forte than those of any other com- 
poser whatever. The sonatas of Haydn (in each of which the author has 
tossed away more invention and contrivance, than any of the moderns 
can put into a symphony for the orchestra) we view in the light of 
excellent musical productions rather than developing the peculiar 
effects of the instrument. Haydn was not a great performer on the 
piano-forte, and therefore this is not matter of surprise. Mr. Cramer 
is, to our taste, so far removed beyond all the performers on this 
instrument, that praise applied to him is superfluous. ‘To the greatest 
power of execution, he unites a musical mind of rare occurrence: for 
a proof of the former, let any one hear him play his concertos in D 
minor; and for the latter we would refer our readers to the “ Studio 
per il Piano-forte.’” Mr. Cramer, in common with all great musicians, 
is deeply imbued with a fine organ feeling, both in his compositions 
and performance. His superstructions on a pedal base are always 
particularly admirable, preserving the character of the instrument in 
the sprinkling of the notes and the distribution of the intervals ; while 
the solidity of the harmonies seems to require an organ to do them 
justice. We earnestly recommend those of our readers who study the 
piano-forte, to abjure the works of Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Potter, Griffin, 
&e. and to practise the compositions of Cramer, Clementi, and Hummel. 
These Diversions will fornt an introduction to the “ Studio,” and this 
last to the Preludes and Fugues of Sebastian Bach. The force of 
writing can no further go; having reached the works of Sebastian 
Bach, the student is at the well-spring from which all harmony flows, 
and we advise him “ to drink deep ere he depart.” In the “ Diversions” 
which form the subject of this notice, the author has been peculiarly 
happy in the names which he has given to the different exercises; and 
one in particular, which he calls “ The Gilded Toy” is a fine, and to a 
musician, truly laughable satire upon the modern style of adagio 
performance. To us this had long appeared a fit subject for ridicule ; 
and Mr. Cramer has, with much humour, hit off the character of these 
ludicrous and extravagant exhibitions without being chargeable with 
gross caricature. In the time of Haydn and Mozart, to write a fine adagio 
movement was considered the perfection of the art ; the ideas in that 
style of movement requiring more grandeur, the melodies more elegance 
and grace, and the harmonies more refinement than those of any other 
species of musical composition. All these requisites are now, from the 
higher pitch of cultivation at which the art stands, found unnecessary ; 
and if we listen to an adagio of these times, we shall find the performer, 
after striking a chord two or three times in the third or fourth bar, 
making a skirmish from one end of the instrument to the other: for 
what reason, it passes our poor understanding to guess; then, after 
repeatedly striking one note, we shall perhaps be favoured with a 
rapid succession of triplets, and then, a chromatic descent from the 
top of the instrument to the bottom; and then, ditto reversed. With- 
out exaggeration, this is a pretty fair statement of the materials with 
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which a modern adagio movement is constructed; and so gross a 
perversion of the real excellencies of this style of composition, was 
first caleulated to raise the musician’s indignation, and afterwards 
naturally his laughter. To this we owe Mr. Cramer’s delightful jeu- 
d’esprit. We are not to blame if composers for the piano-forte imagine 
that the elegance of a slow movement consists in writing fifty or sixty 
notes more in a bar than they are allowed by the time. Those little 
hurried passages which we find in the slow movements of Haydn and 
Mozart are all conceived in a fine taste, and serve as ornaments to 
some beautiful melody; but piano-forte performers, in imitating this, 
have fancied that the charm lay in the crowd of notes, and not in the 
manner of using them. Indeed, the modern refinement in piano-forte 
playing will not admit of such a clog upon its fine airy flights as time 
or accent; every thing is to be done in the style of a fantasia; it must 
never be discovered that the music is distributed with a certain quantity 
toa bar; any markingof a distinct time or accent is too mechanical for 
the astonishing performers of the present day. This is in a hideous 
taste; the consequence of it is, that we have no performer on the 
piano-forte worth hearing except Cramer and Moscheles; and this 
last, though a good musician, and perfect master of the mechanical 
difficulties of his instrument, lacks much of the perception of beauty 
which we find in the other. In the whole range of professors of 
different instruments, we shall not find any who have discovered so 
little talent as those who study the piano-forte: either by innate 
stupidity in the performer, or want of perception in us, we seldom 
hear a piano-forte concerto which is net completely disgusting. We 
shall take leave of these “ Characteristic Diversions,” strongly recom- 
mending them, not only on the score of useful practice, but as delightful 
specimens of composition for the instrument. J. B. Cramer is one of 
those happy spirits to whom it is allotted to scatter grace and beauty 
on whatever their minds are employed. The good which the “Studio” 
has done in advancing the powers of execution in piano-forte performers 
is incaleulable; the mind is the only thing which we regret. cannot be 
transferred. 

Of Clementi and Co.’s late publications we have to notice Raondo 
by Adams, for the organ or piano-forte; the subject from Rossini’s 
“ Di tanti palpiti.” “The Church of England, morning and evening 
Service, containing Psalm Tunes, and first and last Voluntary” &c. by 
Blewitt: and the “ Overtures and Airs from I] Crociato in Egitto, 
arranged as Duets for two performers on the piano-forte,” by Attwood. 
Of the first of these we can only say that Mr. Adams has done as much 
as could be done with a very bad subject for organ treatment; or indeed, 
treatment of any kind. The only objection to the compositions of this 
gentleman is, that they are generally too difficult for any fingers but 
those of professed musicians; and they are not likely to be attracted 
by such a subject as he has chosen for the present composition. All 
Mr. Adams’s productions are ingenious, but to us they want the charm 
of polished melody: they however always discover the good musician. 
Mr. Blewitt’s Organ Service, we believe, is intended chiefly for the 
Sunday evening recreation of amateurs; aud as such, may be found 
pleasing. Any tendency to increase the practice of organ music should 
be encouraged ; it is the source of all good taste in the art. Mayerbeer 
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is the musieal idol, which that “ many-headed beast, the town” worships 
at present, and Mr. Attwood has kindly farnished us with some of 
“ Tl Crociato in Egitto,” arranged as duets for the piano-forte. This 
new operatic composer is too much of the Rossini school to please our 
bad taste; and the only peculiar feature of these duets is the 
extraordinary text which accompanies the music. Over some bars of 
this piano-forte arrangement we are informed that it is descriptive of 
the “ labour of the slaves, in drawing and raising stones for the build- 
ings:” again, we have “ strokes of the mallet of the other slaves in 
preparing the stones for building:” again, “ a youth supports his 
aged father,” &e. &e. All this in a piano-forte adaptation is very 
ridiculous: if Mr. Attwood can, by a series of musical notes bring 
before our imagination an Frish labourer raising a hod of mortar to 
the top of a house, it is really more than we thought the art was 
capable of; and we wish him joy of the diseovery. 

Some interesting publications from the Catalogue of Messrs. Boosey 
ind Co., the foreign musieal publishers, we must defer noticing till 
next month. 








A HINT TO WHIST PLAYERS. 


We (I and my constant partner, in love and whist )}—have had a 
long run latterly, like the bankers, of ill luck —Night after night— 
for the cards are of as regular occurrence, as our Hyson,—we have 
leat an average half dozen of rubbers, without the set-off of one single 
point against the score. 

Probably, it may be hinted here, that we are no adepts,—and it 
would not become me to speak in contradiction.—I confess willingly, on 
iny own behalf, that I am not a Hoyle,—yet, such as we are, jointly, 
we have overcome players of high repute. Not unto ourselves,—but 
to propitious Fortune we attributed those victories—and now, under 
our own reverses, we claim to complain, as the “Dabs” did, of a 
partial dispensation. 

fcan put up with an oceasional bad card-hand, as Job-like as any 
one. A sorry, solitary dence of trumps, now and then, does not put 
me beside my tenour. I can go trumpless even once, twice, or thrice, 
without an imprecation.—I can sort, without pouting, some thirteen 
rabble-cerds, and endure, as heroically as Brightelmstone tradesfolk, 
a temporary privation of king and court favour.—It would be strange 
if the losses and crosses I have suffered in human dealings, had not 
taught me philosophy to endure any reasonable proportion of Whist 
wiversity. If Lean reckon up without fretting, the niggardly balances 
that are made out to me by my bookseller—I may surely, without 
chafing, tell over a beggarly aceount of pips. 

My gentle ally—as her mild, placid countenance might vouch for— 
exceeds me in resignation. She is the last Whist player in the world 
to he put out by a fair average of mishaps—but the repeated frowns 
of fortune—fickle, alas! no more, but against us perversely constant, 
have ruffled even my meek partner, The acute mischance may be got 
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over,—but our confirmed ill luck has become chronical. A temporary 
foul breeze may be worn out patiently—but a trade wind in one’s 
teeth, what mortal can bear ? 

There is nothing mortifying, it may be said, in being outshuffled by 
a pack of pasteboard,—that kings, queens, knaves,—two by honours, 
or all the honours, fall to our adversaries,—is the inevitable result of 
position in the cards,—and disparages neither skill nor desert of our’s. 
They were our’s, they are their’s, and may be our’s again. That in- 
deed is the pleasurable alternation in games of see-saw and of chance. 
But to rest always on the humble ground without any turn in the air— 
to be invariably cut by the better trumps—to be shunned by the aces, 
and never visited by the kings—to be sent to Coventry by all good 
cards—to thrive never, and, never thriving, to be sneered at, impli- 
citly by the old scandalous adage,—oh, ’tis intolerable ! 

What antique sacrifices, or mysterious ceremonious rites, to the 
filleted goddess have we omitted? Will she never, never again turn 
for us the tables—as we have turned often our unwieldy, unlucky 
chairs ? 

I have not yet spoken of our worst grievance :—there is a sore within 
asore. It is the grave, demure, hypocrital visages of our conquerors, 
when they rise up, it may be, from their tenth victory,—that gall us 
more than our defeat. With prim, serious features, more worthy of a 
Quaker rite than of Whist settlements,—they pick up, (the buckram 
dowagers!) and pocket the trophy coin. To judge from our faces,— 
tis a drawn game,—a fourfold disappointment—but Whist, as the 
world knows, is incapable of such lame and impotent conclusions. 
“'T'wo,” says Mr. Battle, the eloquent encomiast of Whist, “ two are 
exalted—two again are mortified”—but it would puzzle a disciple of 
Lavater to say which was which at the close of our melancholy rub- 
bers. As far as physiognomy goes, the winners protest that they would 
as lief have forgone the double points, and the money.—They have 
not achieved success, but had it thrust upon them.—They repent, 
like Coriolanus, of their conquest.—They begrudge themselves,—or 
might be supposed to begrudge themselves, their gains,—if it were not 
a joint object with them to be as successful as sad.—They are 
loath,—so their formal looks signify,—to put us to the trial of a 
triumph—or they fear, and half anticipate, the pigeon-like flutter of 
the whole brood of pasteboard about their wary ears. 

If they mean thus—let them know that we hate their sham insincere 
mod¢ration—we are offended by their uncourteous mistrust. Do they 
think, forsooth, that we can afford to lose so many shillings nightly~ 
and of that they never affect a doubt—but that we are too poor in 
patience to put up with a simple smile? Is it less an offence to ques- 
tion our good breeding and self-government, than to hint a suspicion 
of our finances? Is the suppressed chuckle in their sleeves likely to 
be less provoking than the fair frank laugh against us —Do they 
flatter themselves, that we perceived not, in the beginning, their ill- 
concealed gigglings and titterings behind their card-fans, for joy of 
the lucky distribution ?—Did their lurking aces leap out lingeringly, 
reluctautly, or eagerly, upon our untimely queens and kings !—Did 
they chuckle or sigh, with over-mastering trumps, to cut up the poor 
remnants of our hopeful suits?—It would be better if they clapped 
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their hands and crowed over us,—bragging would be preferable to 
their mock-modesty. We scorn their untimely gravity—we resent 
their insolent humility. Do they think we are not competent to carry 
off ten times their prosperity, or our own losses, with an equal pro- 
priety ?—T'o be sure, say they, the honours fell very much against 
you, or some such impertinent condolence., Do we or chance need 
their excuses? do we writhe or blaspheme under our reflections ? 
if at such moments I do betray some tokens of impatience—utter a 
few peevish pishes—it is because their triumph of temper has “ tri- 
umphed over mine.” 

Is our skill, so notably inferior, to find another explanation for their 
manners, that our defeat is a joyless and matter-of-course termina- 
tion? Their good fortune, which made another result improbable, 
forbids such an interpretation. Nevertheless, in some rare instances 
aforetime, when chance favoured us, they have been pleased to express 
that no skill could compete with such lucky cards as we held, or 
some speech as tantamount to the assumption. 

It is still possible, and for their modesty’s sake desirable,—that 
they are of those lukewarm players, the aversion of Mrs. Battle,—the 
half-and-half gamesters, “ who have no objection to take a hand if 
you want one to make up a rubber; who affirm that they have no 
pleasure in winning; that they like to win one game and to lose 
another; that they can wile away an hour very agreeably at a card- 
table, but are indifferent whether they play or no.” 

There is no offence in that case, to any one but themselves in their 
listless achievements. ‘They only amuse themselves in a melancholy 
manner, (as Froissart twits us,) according to the custom of their 
breed.—But I would rather play, (they must pardon me,) against 
double dummies—or be beaten by two wooden whist-dolls, cousins to 
the chess-playing automaton. At any rate, since it is all one to their 
faces and feeling, I would rather that they lost, than we, the 
money and the rubbers. “Tis my pleasant infirmity not to be proof 
against the excitements and the depressions of the game. A main 
good stroke of chance or skill makes me chuckle: I love to mutter a 
half earnest malediction on an untimely ace. The odd trick makes 
me rub my palms together. [like to win my battle, and then to have 
an illumination. 

After all, possibly, IT have done the dear dowagers an injustice. It 
is perchance, but some formality-rule of the old buckram-age that 
compels their features to that demure fashion. The courtly 
Chesterfield, of sway absolute in their school-time, denounces, I re- 
collect, the vulgarity of audible and hearty laughter; and at, or after 
a rubber of whist he may somewhere have forbidden them to smile. 
"Tis a maxim, perhaps, in some old Dilworth code of courtesy ; but it 
is an error in whist-breeding and ought to be expunged. There is a 
special proverb against it: 

‘* Let those laugh that win,” 
Tuomas Pam, 
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MANNERS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


—~— Straws, that shew which way the tide runs.—Vulgar Metaphor. 


Tuere is a kind of information relating to times past, which, if 
the value of knowledge be estimated by its scarcity, and not its 
intrinsic importance, is exceedingly precious. We mean those mis- 
cellaneous items of intelligence, which, when strung together in letters, 
or conversation, are usually denominated gossip. This bears no value 
at the time it is uttered, and he or she who is addicted to it, not 
unjustly incurs the imputation of weakness. But the gossip of former 
times, when it fortunately happens to descend to posterity, becomes 
valuable information ; inasmuch as it is the very kind of writing, that 
conveys the knowledge of many minutiz of life that are requisite to be 
known, in order to the formation of correct opinions in manners and 
the condition of society. 

This species of knowledge history does not even attempt to supply ; 
to the privacy of individuals it rarely descends; whilst their lives, 
which are more amply unfolded by biographers, are generally of an ex- 
traordinary kind, and no fair samples of the community. Besides, in 
public bodies and characters, subject to particular kinds of etiquette, 
there is a wonderful uniformity maintained from age to age, which 
renders them very improper criteria by which to judge of the manners 
of the diiferent stages of society. The picture of one ‘court, for exam- 
ple, may serve, with a few variations in the dresses and attitudes of the 
groupe, for that of another. The univers ties, also, wear the same or 
a similar aspect ; and though they may be more in the light than for- 
merly, the same tone of feeling and modes of behaviour are, toa cer- 
tain degree, observable. Dr. South might preach a high-flying sermon 
at St. Mary’s, and afterwards dine at Magdalen, without discovering, 
unless by some alteration in the outward man, that he was not among 
his own contemporaries. A member of parliament, or of any other 
body, considered in his official capacity, is but slightly changed from 
what he was, in all save externals. A country gentleman of Charles II, 
might vote at this day upon the opposition benches, and verily believe 
that his nap had not exceeded its usual length. ‘ Noodle’s oration,” 
or a part of it, would be sure, before long, to draw from him his accus- 
tomed hear! hear! His Stentorian voice, loud as that of a view- 
hollo in a fox chase, might possibly be admired for its strength, but 
would otherwise pass as a matter of course, or be thought exceedingly 
well timed. “ I maintain, Sir, that this trade is injurious to the Lest 
interests of the country. It is, what the bill emphatically calls it, a 
nuisance. Do we not see our rents daily decline? Is not Ireland de- 
riving an enormous profit from the trade? And is it not clearer than 
the sun at noon day that all this must be at our expense? I say, Sir, 
that he who can object to the principle of this bill, must have either 
an Irish heart, or an Irish understanding!” ‘Thus harangued the ora- 
tor of his own time. Had he taken a nap, and waked in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, his approbation would have been elicited 
by a continuation of the same enlightened argument. “ What, Sir, 
are we to expect, when this northern hive is allowed to swarm and settle 


here? Qur manufactures and our produce will be all cut up by these 
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hungry invaders. A poor people can never be leagued with a 
wealthier, but to the great detriment of the latter. Sir, if this bill pass 
into law, let the country, let posterity look to the consequences.” Once 
more, should our sleeper have indulged in a third nap, he might have 
been awakened, towards the conclusion of the same century, by words 
of exactly the same import: “ Ireland cannot make a single acquisi- 
tion but with the proportional loss of England.” Thus were the great 
council of the nation more than a century in learning one of the easiest 
lessons in polities! Nay, at this very moment, though it might puzzle 
our sleeper waked to extricate the meaning of what he heard from the 
tortuous envelope of phrases, in which it was wrapped up, though he 
might inwardly curse the prosing speaker, and think him even more 
than usually dull and tedious, yet, as far as he went along with ho- 
nourable members, he would not fail to recognise the cordial old senti- 
ment of his English heart. A court preacher, or a bishop; a 
Lord Chancellor, or a Lord Mayor, exhibits as little in his sentiments 
the change of times, and the progress of civilization. A hearty anti- 
catholie peer, that lent himself all ear to Bishop Burnet’s denuncia- 
tions of danger from papists, might listen with as much edification to 
Bishop Blomfield’s apprehensions from the same quarter. He would 
doubtless discover that the reverend Lord had lost his Scotch brogue, 
but to compensate that, he might perceive in his discourse an additional 

infusion of Scotch eraft. A dealer in political gossip, who ha- 
rangued upon corruption, and places, and state traffic, &c. in the days 
of Chancellor Hyde, though surprised to find that old Clarendon, in 

place of his uszal prompt and decided tone, had contracted a strange 

spirit of dubiety, would in other respects find him the old man still. 

Suppose that the grave should, for once, give up its dead, for the pur- 

pose of allowing Mr. Pepys to hear a sermon, at his own parish church, 

if it be yet in rerum natura; he might make his usual memorandum 

of a poor old sermon to-day,” or “ a lazy fat priest,” or, if at White- 

hall, “* a great flattering sermon I did not like ;” and goto bed again, 

without observing any thing more remarkable than that perriwigs were 

gone out of fashion. For any sensible addition of liberality, or even 

of wisdom, in the sentiments of a majority of these classes, we should 

hardly be aware of the lapse of time, and the wide interval, which se- 

parate the two periods. 

Such as they are, these are the portions of society with whom alone 
History has ever deigned to be conversant ; and her records, therefore, 
afford but few hints by which to discriminate properly the different 
periods which she embraces. Whilst the wisdom of our parliamentary 
ancestors—our Bishops, Kings, and Lords—is written down, as Dog- 
berry would have had himself, in indelible black and white, the history 
of the Commons is a blank. Some of its busier members have, indeed, 
got themselves lampooned or satirized, or bepraised in party squibs, or 
fulsome dedications; and some, by their merits in science or literature, 
have led mankind to pry with curiosity into their domestic life. But 
little truth is to be extracted from works written avowedly either to 
lower their subjects in public estimation, or to raise the authors in the 
estimation of the subjects. Men of science, also, and learning, may 
be said to be of no age: their manners and habits are determined by 
their pursuits; and their pursuits being similar, so also are their 
habits and manners, Imperfect, however, as these sources of informa- 
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tion are, they are all that we have to look to for information concern- 
ing the great mass of mankind in every age. There are doubtless 
works extant, whose especial purpose it is to describe the manners of 
particular periods; but the very efforts and ambition of authorship 
are unfavourable to the attainment of their object. Their repre- 
sentations are involuntarily coloured by the temper and genius of the 
writer. It must also be remembered, that the writer, having it in 
view to amusé, or astonish, or instruct, selects only such incidents as 
are directed to the particular end of his writing. The view he pre- 
sents of society is necessarily partial. A much better source of in- 
formation, sometimes, is a perusal of old letters, as discovered in the 
rubbish of libraries ; and the publication of these diffuses a consider- 
able light uponthe period to which they belong. Not being written with 
any of the preceding views, but designed wholly for the information of 
correspondents, they are not subject to the imputations under which 
authorship must always lie. Every hint we collect is valuable. But 
after all, the information to be extracted from even a voluminous cor- 
respondence may be, and is, necessarily, very confined. If the parties 
be engaged in public affairs, new views of history will be acquired ; 
and, as has often happened, information calculated to change men’s 
opinions altogether, on certain points, which had been previously held 
to be settled, or even not so much as agitated. If in private life, they 
will be too exclusively confined to the domestic concerns of the persons 
in correspondence, and will only indirectly throw light upon more 
general subjects. What we want is intelligence of 2 more miscellaneous 
nature, embracing a great variety of subjects—domestic and public 
matters, amusements, fashions, frivolities—town and country gossip— 
all, in short, that falls within the hearing or observation of an active 
member of the community, and a man of pleasure as well as business. 
If we have his information in the shape of intelligence to some friend at 
a distance from the scene of affairs, we have it in a pretty authentic 
shape: still there exists, even in that case, a temptation to be witty 
or humorous, at the expense of truth; to misrepresent or miscolour ; 
and, above all, to be fastidious in the selection of articles of news 
from a fear of being found guilty of tediousness. ‘These are the evils 
of authorship in a minor degree. There is a yet more desirable 
form, in which the intelligence may be conveyed to us. Suppose a 
person in the habit of noting down, as briefly as possible, every thing 
that befel him during the day—as what he had seen, done, said, or 
heard in the course of business or amusement, solely for the sake of 
having a Journal, in which he might, at any subsequent period, be able 
to tell precisely what he was engaged with, and what were his habits 
and feelings at that particular epoch, and we should have the most 
perfect transcript of the times that could possibly be made. Here 
would not be the slightest inducement to embellish or suppress. The 
writer’s object being his own information, he would not suppress any 
thing necessary to be known, for that would defeat his object. Neither, 
for the same reason, would he be fastidious; for those motives which 
would deter him from communicating any particulars of information 
to another, have no place here. A man is not ashamed of confessing 
his feelings to himself; and he is never wearied by the mention of any 
thing he has ever been concerned in, however frivolous. Every thing, 
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the least as well as the greatest, that relates to a man’s self, is of 
importance to him. Such a narrative comprises every advantage that 
can be looked for in a memoir of the age—an abstract or chronicle of 
the fleeting manners and customs of mankind ; fulness, minuteness, 
veracity ; at least, no intentional misrepresentation, and no false colour- 
ing, superinduced by a desire of pleasing, of being wise or witty, or by 
any other motive. The narrative, to be perfectly trustworthy, must 
hear in itself the evidence of its design, as intended solely for the 
writer's own eye; for if there be visible an intention of publishing, or 
even of communicating it to one or more, its authority is impaired. A 
curiosity of this kind, perhaps, never existed in the world till the pub- 
lication of the Diary of Mr. Pepys. By reason of the scarcity of such 
minute, as well as authentic intelligence as that with which it abounds, 
we have thought it worth our while to transfer some of his multi- 
farious gossip to our own pages. We propose to dole out a few more 
particulars of information, which are to us most characteristic of the 
age to which they relate. 

The portion of intelligence relative to the times, which we com- 
municated in our last, comprised an account of the progress of a 
courtship, in what, it may be supposed, was considered high (life. 
The parties were a daughter of the then Lord Sandwich, and 
the eldest son of Sir George Carterat, Treasurer of the Navy. 
According to the good old practice of our fathers, which saved 
young people the trouble of making a choice for themselves, Mr. 
Pepys, and certain other common friends, had been employed to 
bring the match about. The gentleman having at length overcome his 
bashfulness or reluctance, and the lady having professed her willing- 
ness, as in duty bound, to obey her father, all she could or was ex- 
pected to say, nothing remained but to obtain the church’s sanction. 
Let us see, then, how they conducted a wedding in the merry times of 
Charles If. Mr. Pepys sets forth betimes, by six o’clock, in his new, 
coloured silk suit, and coat trimmed with gold buttons, and gold 
broad lace round his hands, very rich and fine. He is accompanied by 
the father and mother of the bridegroom. Having to cross the ferry, 
below Deptford, aud being too late to catch the tide, they are fain to 
solace themselves in the Isle of Dogs, a chill place, the morning cool, 
and wind fresh. After two or three hours thus spent, they effect their 
passage, but come too late to witness the ceremony ; a circumstance 
which troubled Mr. Pepys, and also troubled us, for otherwise we should 
have been admitted by his means to witness it too. “The young lady 
mighty sad,” which grieves him; but yet it might only be, he thinks, 
her usual gravity, a little deepened by the recent solemnity. “ All 
saluted her,” and Mr. Pepys too, but not till Lady Sandwich had 
asked him, whether he had done so or not. Dinner comes in course ; 
after that, some to cards and some to talk. “ At night, to supper, 
and so to talk again; and which, methought,was the most extraordi- 
nary thing, all of us to prayers as usual, and the young bride and 
bridegroom too, and so after prayers soberly to bed.” Mr. Pepys ex- 
presses surprise on this occasion ; yet his friend Lord Crewe was a pres- 
byterian, and, we think, the family of Lord Sandwich also were of the 
same  pegnes till he turned courtier. Mr, Pepys, we fear, was not 
one of the godly, otherwise he would have remembered that prayer is 
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never out of season. But now comes the characteristic part—“ TI got 
into the bridegroom’s chamber, while he undressed himself, and there 
was very merry till he was called to the bride’s chamber, and into bed 
they went. JI kissed the bride in bed, and saw the curtains drawn 
with the greatest gravity that could be, and so good night.” The 
modesty and decency of the whole business seem to have struck him 
as something unusual. He professes that it delighted hii much more 
than if it had been twenty times merrier than it was ; from which we 
infer that a good deal of joviality, and a great many fooleries, were 
customary on these interesting occasions. 

A year or two before the last occurrence mentioned, he had been 
present at another wedding, celebrated “ with very great state, cost, 
and company”—* but among all the beauties there my wife was 
thought the greatest.” ‘‘ Home, with my mind pretty quiet ; not re- 
turning, as I said I would, to see the bride put to bed.” Our own 
customs and habits we are generally disposed to consider the best pos- 
sible; indeed, they become our nature, and we never think of ques- 
tioning their merits. A retrospective glance into the lives of our fore- 
fathers, wherever we have an opportunity of prying into their privacy, 
is of great service. For we have there a state of society with which 
to compare our own—to suggest improvements, or where there is no 
room for them, to enhance our comforts by the superiority of our me- 
thods of securing them over those of our ancestors. This picture 
of a courtship: and a wedding cannot but console the younger and 
fairer portion of our readers, who might otherwise be inclined to mur- 
mur at the dispensation under which they themselves live. 

But it is better to go to the house of mourning than the house of 
feasting. We invite the reader to accompany us to the funeral of an 
uncle of Mr. Pepys, at Brompton, whither the latter has set out on 
horseback, news having been brought him of the event by a special 
messenger. ‘The corpse he found in its coffin, standing upon joint 
stools, in the chimney of the hall; “ but it began to smell, and so I 
caused it to be set forth in the yard all night, and watched by my 
aunt.” Next morning the first duty executed by him and his father 
is the reading of the will; after that “ we went about getting things, 
as ribbands and gloves, ready for the burial.” It happening to be a 
Sunday, people from far and near came to witness the ceremony. “ In 
the greatest disorder that ever I saw, we made shift toserve them with 
what we had of wine and other things.” They then carried the de- 
ceased to the church, where Mr. Taylor buried him, and Mr. Turner 
preached a funeral sermon. His “ poor brother Tom,” not many years 
after, followed their uncle to the grave. He chooses a place for him to 
lie in, under their mother’s pew, and moralizes, like Hamlet in the 
grave-digging scene :—“ To see how a man’s bones are at the mercy 
of such a fellow, (the sexton,) that for sixpence would (as his own 
words were) ‘ justle them together, but he would make room for him :’ 
speaking of the fulness of the middle aisle, where he was to lie.” 
“ Knocked about on the mazzard with a sexton’s spade! Did these 
hones cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats with them ? 
mine ache to think on’t.””. The company invited to be present, at one, 
or two o’clock, as.is the custom, were late in making their appearance ; 
“ but at last one after another they come, many more than I bid ; my 
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reckoning was one hundred and twenty, but there was nearer one bun- 
dred and fifty. Their service was six biscuits a-piece, and what they 
pleased of burat claret.” ‘Those that served had white gloves given 
them. ‘The men sat by themselves in some rooms, and the women by 
themselves in others, “ very close, but yet room enough.” “ Anon, to 
church-walking, and had very good company along with the corpse, 
and so [saw my poor brother laid into the grave.” The family of Mr. 
Pepys may be considered as having belonged to the middle rank of 
society. General mournings for great people seem to have been a 
fashion recently introduced. He commemorates buying a pair of 
short black stockings, to wear over a pair of silk ones; “ and I met 
with Tho. Turner aud Joyce, buying of things to go into mourning too 
for the Duke, which is now the mode of all the ladies in town.” 

The remnants of some Gothic practices, in regard to funerals, are 
even to this day observable. In the good sense, and absence of all 
parade, never more out of place than on occasions like these, which 
distinguish their burials, our Northern countrymen set us a good ex- 
ample. The crowd of frieads and mourzers assembled at Mr. Pepys’s, 
partly allured by the slight refreshments to be dealt out, and partly 
stimulated by the interest which scenes of death and human suffering 
always excite, mark a state of manner intermediate between the 
present, and the age when the solemn rites of burial were oddly 
blended with carousing and drunkenness. “ The Thracians,” says He- 
rodotus, “lamented when a child was born into the world, but sang 
aad drank for joy at the death of a man.” Was it on some principle 
of this sort, that our forefathers observed a funeral as one of the 
choicest occasions for extraordinary ebriety ¢ 

A similar rudeness of manners, as well as obtuseness of feelings, 
indicative of an age still deficient in refinement, may be traced in 
many particulars recorded by Mr. Pepys. For instance, he was him- 
self a person of consideration: high in office, yet he scarcely ever 
seems to have missed an execution, if it lay at aj] within his reach.. 
Without any vindictive feelings to prompt him, he duly witnessed the 
horrid butcheries at Charing-eross; and as duly entered a memoran- 
dum to that effect, with as much indifference, apparently, as he noted 
down a change of dress or the purchase of a pair of stockings. “J 
went out to Charing-eross to see Major General Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, which was done there, he looking as cheerful 
as any man could do in that condition, He was presently eut down, 
and lis head and heart shown to the people, at which there was great 
shouts of joy. ft is said, that he said, that he was sure te come 
shortly at the right bead ef Christ, to judge them that now judged 
him, and that his wife do expeet his coming again. Thus it was my 
chance to see the king beheaded at Whitehall, and to see the first 
bleed shed in revenge for the king at Charing-cross,” He is eyen 
curious after their remains. ‘‘ George Vines carried me to the top of 
his turret, where there is Coeke’s head set up for a traitor, and Harri- 
son's set up on the other side of Westminster Hall.” But aay thing, 
it scarcely mattered what, if unusual, was enough at aay time to draw | 
him out of his way to see it. That hardness of feeling which we 
speak of, is more satisfactorily indieated by the interest taken ia 
these sichts, by certain of that sex, whom education new teaches to 
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shudder at the bare imagination. “To my Lady Batter’s, (wife of 
Sir. W. B. an official personage likewise,) where my wife and she are 
lately come back from being abroad, and seeing of Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Bradshaw hanged, and buried at Tyburn.” It is possible that 
these fair ladies may have been transported thus far by the fervour 
of their loyalty, which we are aware can convert even teader hearts 
into stocks and stones. A case in point—Madame du Hausset tells 
us, that “ great numbers, many of them women, had the curiosity to 
witness the execution (of Damien,) amongst others, Madame de P 
a very beautiful woman, and the wife of a farmer-general. She hired 
two places at a window, for twelve louis, and played a game of cards 
in the room, whilst waiting for the execution to begin. On this being 
told to the king, (Louis XV.) he covered his eyes with his hands, 
and exclaimed—* Fie, la vilaine !” She thought to pay her court this 
way, and signalize her attachment to the sacred person, 

It happens, however, unluckily for the fame of Mr. Pepys, that he 
appears to have taken an interest in spectacles of this kind, when the 
balm of loyalty could not be applied to healing the wound, which they 
must no doubt have inflicted on his gentle bosom. “ Up, and after 
sending my wife to my aunt Wright’s to get a place to see Turner 
hang’d, I to the “Change.” It must have been some weighty business 
that drew Mr. Pepys away from a scene so congenial to his feelings. 
ie finds, however, on enquiry, that he may still get a sight ; so away 
with the crowd down Leadenhall-street, to St. Mary Axe, where the 
culprit had lived, and where, it seems, was the spot selected for 
his death. “ And there I got for a shilling to stand upon the wheel 
ofacart, in great pain, above an hour before the executioner was 
done; he delaying the time by long discourses, and prayers one after 
another, in hopes of a reprieve; but none came, and at last was flung 
oil the ladder in his cloak. A comely looking man he was, and kept 
his countenance to the last; Iwas sorry tosee him.” This gentleman 
was a Colonel Turner; “a mad, swearing, confident fellow, well known 
by all, and by me:” one of those out-of-place military men, who raffled 
about with sword and cloak, half gambler, half highwayman—a cha- 
racter very common at that period; ia which disbanded officers, with- 
out even a half-pay to famish upon, were left to absolute naked 
destitution. It requires but to mention Capt. Colepepper, who figures 
iu the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” or the yet more famous Col]. Blood, to 
make the reader aware of the sort of person we mean. Col. Turner 
suffered for a robbery, net unlike the exe perpetrated by the Captain in 
Whitefriars; but it was not aggravated by the guilt of murder. We 
think it a public misfortune that the Diary of Mr, Pepys was not given 
to the world before Peveril of the Peak was written. What an ample 
fund of materials for the delineation both of public and domestic 
characters and scenes would it have afforded the author of that work! 
Inte what a living narrative could he have wrought the miscellaneous 
particulars here recorded! Whereas, Peveril of the Peak, as is genc- 
rally confessed, is somewhat cold, peor, and laboured—no vitality, 
little animation, and still Jess of that, which is most characteristic of 
the age. It isa picture no more resembling the original,than a land- 
scape of Claude is like a range of Highlaud hills ; imagination had the 
business entirely in its own hands, for North's Examen was but a 
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scantily furnished depository of anecdote, compared with these teeming 
volumes. pe 

The great number of Col. Turners and Col. Bloods who figure in 
the annals of Newgate at this period, it would be unfair perhaps, to 
attribute to a laxity and wildness common to the age, rather than to 
the immediate cause—the recent civil wars, which had trained up a 
great number of men in habits of licentiousness, whose irregular sub- 
sistence vanished with the wars that had procured it. One thing 
is, however, remarkable, that the division of labour, which has 
separated the various departments of villainy, from that of him, who 
cheats you out of your money in a fair way, to him, who takes it from 
you by stealth, or force, was yet unknown. Another circumstance 
more strikingly evinees the better condition of the present state of 
society. This compound character—the gentleman-robber, is fre- 
quently found united in the person of a disbanded officer, or man of 
some family consequence. These two characters, the progress of 
civilization has placed still further asunder than the gambler and 
thief; and it is now considered a rare accident, when they are found 
united. 

It were, however, unjust to found any conclusions for or against a 
particular state of society, upon examples, which may be considered 
as extreme cases; but these are supported by instances of ferocity and 
lawlessness, pervading all ranks from the prince to the beggar. We 
read of occurrences at court, into the details of which it is impossible 
to enter, that excited only merriment ; and not only show a very low 
state of morality, but a brutality, especially on the part of the King, 
of which we have no conception. But it is as unfair to draw inferences 
from the conduct of Kings as from that of beggars—both, it is well 
known, being subject to similar disadvantages, the one being as much 
above the control of public opinion, as the other is below it. What 
we have noticed in regard to the pleasure taken by a gentleman and 
his lady, persons of the middle rank, but rising fast into distinction, 
in sights, which well-educated people turn from with just.abhorrence, 
is much more conclusive. ‘The general prevalence of a ferocious and 
lawless spirit is indicated in various ways, and among all classes of 
society. Their demeanour towards each other was evidently more 
violent and savage than at present. The occasion of this was, no 
doubt, the irregular and partial administration of justice. Men did 
not walk so much in fear of the law as they do now, and as they ought 
to do. The same spirit that now dares only reveal itself in rudeness, 
being not so well curbed formerly, gave rise to numerous and casual 
allrays, when some lives were lost and the persons of more mutilated. 
We present the following cases in illustration of the remark. The Am- 
bassadors of France and Spain disputed about precedency. “Up by 
moonshine to Whitehall, and then I hear that this day, being the day 
of the Swedish Ambassador's entrance, they intend to fight for it. 
Our King, I heard, ordered that we Englishmen should not meddle in 
the business, but let them do what they would.” Great prepara- 
tions nom made on both sides—the French ranted and made most 
a ae pr me did all without any stir almost at all, “so 
then.” ihe ae “—y or have too great a conquest over 

‘ Spani » however, the best of fray. They 
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fought most desperately, and carried their point, which was to obtain 
in the procession, the place immediately after the King’s coach. 
There were several men slain on the French side, together with one 
or two of the Spaniards, and one Englishman apparently by a chance 
bullet. This fact in itself is not sufficient to establish our inference. 
The Ambassadors, too, of barbarous powers might, it is obvious, even 
at this day, dispute about some point equally frivolous, and proceed 
to bloodshed ; but what would the public think of an order from the 
Board of Green Cloth, to “ iet them do what they would?” More- 
over, would any well-educated gentleman, not to say aman in autho- 
rity, be found running after them, “through all the dirt, and the streets 
full of people,” not with a view of assisting to prevent the fray, but 
of seeing and enjoying the spectacle? “ At last at the Mews, I saw 
the Spanish coach go, with fifty drawn swords to guard it, and our 
soldiers shouting for joy.” Itwas also “strange to see how the 
city did rejoice” at the result. “Indeed, we do naturally all love the 
Spanish and hate the French.” In the latter, “I observe, that there 
is no men in the world of a more insolent spirit when they do well, 
and more abject when they miscarry. They all look like dead men, 
and not a word among them, but shake their heads.” There is no 
mention of any judicial proceeding subsequent to this outrage, that 
would have disgraced the metropolis of Turkey and a corps of Janiza- 
ries; no reparation either for the individual, whose life was sacrificed, 
or to justice, whose vital interests were endangered. The French, it 
appears, were nearly four to one, and had one hundred pistols among 
them; whilst the Spaniards had not a single gun; “ which is for their 
honour, for ever, and the others disgrace.” Such was the reflection 
suggested by this strange occurrence in the mind of an enlightened 
contemporary. ‘“So,having been very much daubed with dirt, I got 
a coach and home, when I vexed my wife in telling her of this story, 
and pleading for the Spaniards against the French.” The conduct of 
the King and constituted authorities, was most shameful; but it is 
not so conclusive against the spirit of the age, as this reflection and 
this narrative of an individual English gentleman. 

Another symptom of the unhappy state of things is the kind of 
duelling that prevailed. We say the kind, because we do not insist 
upon the prevalence of the practice; as that would compel us to 
prove that it was more general then than now, which we have not the 
means at. hand of showing. Their duels were distinguished by these 
circumstances, which are. now considered as great aggravations of the 
offence against justice. They were often sudden, and perpetrated in 
the height of passion, without witnesses or arrangements to prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed. They arose out of occasions the most frivolous ; 
and, by involving the seconds in actual hostility, made the outrage 
yet greater, as well as precluded the possibility of an amicable 
arrangement of differences. Thus, without note or comment, he enters 
the following as an extraordinary item of news: ‘‘ In our way to 
Kensington, we understood how that my Lord Chesterfield had killed 
another gentleman about half an hour before, and was fled.” In 
another rencontre, one of the combatants was suspected of having worn 
armour; for his antagonist’s sword was shivered up to the hilt against 
it. ; we were Mr. Jermyn, (a well-known character in the 
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Memoires de Grammont) and Captain Howard, Lord Carlisle’s brother. 
‘The latter was the challenger, and, “ what is most strange, he would 
not, to the last, tell Jermyn what the quarrel was, nor do any body 
know.” Mr. Jermyn was supposed to be mortally wounded; his 
second, Colonel Rawlins, was killed outright. Their antagonists had 
horses ready, “ and are fled.” The circumstances of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s duel with Lord Shrewsbury are notorious, and for infamy 
altogether without precedent, even in that unscrupulous age. He was 
instantly pardoned by a special act under the great seal; an office 
worse than any to which the late Chancellor, observes Mr. Pepys, from 
which it had recently been taken, had ever put it. The suspicion under 
which he lay, of having suborned Blood to take Ormond’s life, a design 
which failed in consequence of the Colonel’s whim, to hang his Grace 
on Tyburn tree, are also well known. There are one or two incidents 
which the Diary has brought to light for the first time, that yet more 
satisfactorily establish this scoundrel nodleman’s guilt, as well as 
show the lawless spirit of the times. Harry Killigrew was wounded 
in nine places by footmen, in the highway, between the Park and 
Hammersmith. They were supposed to be my Lady Shrewsbury’s 
men, as she was herself close behind, in her coach and six horses. 
Her grudge against him was his having openly said that he had 
intrigued with her. “ In discourse this afternoon the Duke of York 
did tell her that he was the most amazed at one thing just now that 
ever he was in his life; which was, that the Duke of Buckingham did 
just now come into the Queen’s bed-chamber,where the King was, with 
much mixed company, and, among others, Tom Killegrew, the father of 
Harry, who was last night wounded so as to be in danger of death; (and 
his man is quite dead) and there did say that he had spoke with one that 
was by, (which person all the world must know must be his mistress, my 
Lady Shrewsbury) who says, that they did not mean to hurt, but beat 
him, and that he did run first at them with his sword: so that he do 
hereby clearly discover that he knows who did it, and is of conspiracy 
with them, being of known conspiracy with her ; which the Duke of York 
did seem to be pleased with,and said it might perhaps cost him his life, 
and I find was mightily pleased with it, saying it was the most impudent 
thing, as well as the most foolish that ever he knew man do in all his 
life.” Of the atrocity of Buckingham’s conduct, whatever its impudence 
or folly, there can but be one opinion. Of the Duke of York’s comment 
upon it we think there can scarcely be any difference of opinion, either 
as respects his personal character or the principles of the age. Still 
more astonishing is the fact, that we hear of no enquiries instituted on 
the occasion, or that Buckingham, so far from losing his life, lost not 
even his place, which was then that of Prime Minister, or, at least, 
the principal adviser of the Crown. 

Another affray of honour is recorded by Mr. Pepys, and especially 
quoted as “ a kind of emblem of the general complexion of this whole 
kingdom.” Sir H. Bellarses, happening one evening, in conversation 
with Tom Porter, to whom he was giving some advice, to talk a little 
louder than ordinary, some of the company standing by said, “ what, 
wi they quarrelling?” “No,” said Bellarses, “I would have you 
men I never quarrel but I strike ; take that as a rule of mine.” 

ow,” says Tom Porter, “strike!” I. would I could see the man 
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in England that durst give me a blow! With that, Sir H. did give 
him a box on the ear, and so they were going to fight then, (they 
were at dinner at Sir R. Carr’s,) but were hindered. By-and-bye 
Tom Porter went out, and meeting Dryden the poet, told him of the 
business, and that he was resolved to fight Sir H. Bellarses presently ; 
for he knew, tf he did not, that they should be friends to-morrow, 
and then the blow would rest upon him. To prevent this misfortune, 
he desires Dryden to let him have his boy, to bring him notice which 
way Sir H. went. By-and-bye he hears that Sir H.’s coach is coming 
—stops it—and bids Sir H. get out. “ Why,” says Sir H., “ you will 
not hurt me coming out—will you?” “ No,” says Tom Porter. So 
out he gets—both draw—Sir H. flinging away his scabbard. “ Are 
you ready ¢” asks Porter.—The other replies, he is.—After this they 
fall to, some of their acquaintance standing by. They are both 
wounded, Sir H. mortally. The latter calls Tom, kisses him, and 
bids him shift for himself; “ for,” says he, “ Tom, thou hast hurt me, 
but I will make shift to stand upon my legs till thou mayest withdraw, 
for I would not have thee troubled for what thou hast done. But 
Tom was wounded too, and unable to fly. And this is a fine ex- 
ample; and H. Bellarses, a parliament man too, and both of them ex- 
traordinary friends.” Thus for the first, and almost the only time, 
we have something in the shape of a reflection upon these wanton, and 
criminal transactions: and yet even here the wonder is not that two 
gentlemen should thus frivolously wound each other, even to death, 
but that one of them should be a parliament man, and person in 
office. 

The existence of this ferocious temper is discovered, as might be ex- 
pected, in the affrays that frequently occurred in the streets among 
the lower orders. “To Westminster Hall, and in King street, there 
being a great stop of coaches, there was a falling out between a dray- 
man and my Lord Chesterfield’s coachman, and one of his footmen 
killed.” What, if every stoppage of the kind was to be productive of 
the like consequences now!—If draymen carried the law, like their whips, 
in hand, and footmen wore it at their sides, in the shape of a sword! 
“T heard to-day of a great fray between Sir H. Finch’s coachman, 
who struck with a whip, a coachman of the king’s, to the loss of his 
eyes.” Savage enough, but whether an occurrence absolutely impos- 
sible now, we cannot decidedly pronounce. The accompanying facts, 
however, indicate a brutality, of which no one now would suspect, even 
in the “ bulls and the bears.” “The people of the Exchange seemed 
to laugh and make sport of it, with words of contempt to the unhappy 
coachman.” This is monstrous—but what follows is more so :—“ My 
Lord Chamberlain did come from the king to shut up the ’Change, 
and by the help of a Justice, did it, but upon a petition to the king, it 
was opened again.” It is well said, curse not to the king, nor ought 
appertaining unto him. Lord! to what a pass had loyalty, and ar- 
dent attachment, and ale and bon-fires brought our masters! We do 
remember an exertion of authority somewhat resembling this, even in 
our own times, but an infinite number of degrees below it in audacity. 
Carriages turned back in the open streets by the military, and coach- 
men manned with swords or bayonets—something like this; the exact 
particulars we do not recollect. At the time we allude to, complaints 
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Rellarses, and other great ladies,) eating of bread and butter, and 

inking ale. 
ee a drop the curtain upon the times of Charles I]. This exqui- 
site piece of high life we cannot hope to transcend. We leave off 
whilst we are well. Only we recommend to the gentlemen of Covent- 
Garden, when they next get up a piece from the merry days of King 
Charles, to take their costume and manners from the Diary of Mr. 
Pepys. “The reality will be found much more taking than fiction. 








THE PLAYHOUSES, 


Tur two great theatres have been leading very expensive lives 
during the past month ; and Drury-Lane has, in particular, been pur- 
suing that well-known thrifty economy of the poor soldier ; viz. spend- 
ing half-a-crown out of sixpence a day, until we only wonder that it 
has not taken a hint from the Poles, the Everetts, the Stirlirigs, and 
the Sykes’s of the day, and shut up the house on the strength of its 
stripped and persecuted coffers. 

Miss Kelly lately tried Lady Teazle, for the benefit of the establish- 
ment; but the public were not to be won by even so excellent a 
wooer—and the consequence was, that she rallied oid Sir Peter, (as 
husbands should be rallied,) at a time when no one was by to bea 
witness to matrimonial bickerings. Miss Kelly wrote two sensible 
letters to the manager, and for the public, explanatory of her view of 
the character, and of her reasons for appearing in it: she is, we think, 
quite right in her idea, that Lady Teazle is not a fine lady ; but she 
did not act the character up to her own conceptions—from a very 
natural apprehension, we imagine, of the difficulties she had to 
encounter in the long-nourished prejudices of the public. We thought, 
indeed, Miss Kelly never played with less nature ; her action was con- 
strained, her voice was untuned, and she evidently carried on an un- 
decided struggle between town and country. 

An unintelligible play, from the pen of the late Harriet Lee, 
called the Three Strangers, has puzzled the British public for a few 
nights at Covent-Garden. Charles Kemble plays well, but he, and 
all his sisters and brothers of the piece, labour away at a dramatic 
riddle, which we will defy the clearest headed critic on earth to inter- 
pret. The plot is so extremely thick, that with all the aid of stage 
lamps, it is impossible to see one’s way in it. 

A young gentleman of some promise, named Serle, has appeared in 
Hamlet ; a character which, it is evident, he had studied with consi- 
derable attention. We cannot speak decidedly of his qualifications 
as a tragedian, from this first appearance; but we incline to think he 
will rather sink than rise in his repute. It is very possible for a man 
of fair person and moderate attainments, so to copy his predecessors, 
as to pass himself off as a good Hamlet: decent Hamlets are by no 
means scarce commodities. Mr. Serle, we fear, will not sustain the 
various leading characters of the drama, with the ability and success 
which have marked his first appearance; but as an actor of Mr. 
(Cooper's rate, (and a very useful and desirable rate too,) Mr. Serle is 
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not unlikely to take a comfortable weekly salary for some years, and 
to give the managers their money’s worth. 

The Adelphi Theatre, a little place about as big as a mouse-trap, 
is well baited nightly, and catches the Strand pedestrians in remark- 
able clusters. Wrench, Terry, Yates, and Reeve, on the boards at 
convenient intervals, keep up a merry, profitable, careless game— 
and snap their free-and-easy fingers in the face of the legitimate 
drama. There is a little too much of imitation at this narrow shop of 
broad farce; but the company so thoroughly determines to amuse, 
and the audience are so pigheaded in being amused, that objection is 
quite idle. There is a piece called the Pilot, extremely well acted ; 
and we think we never saw four yards of more active and intelligent 
sea—or a small violent storm more busy, than Messrs. Yates and 
Terry’s. It is the most complete tempest, on a small scale, we ever 
witnessed. Reeve, who first attracted notice as a mere imitator, is 
discovering a fund of great,coarse, banging humour, which he did not 
know he possessed, aud which will set him up in business at one of 
the wholesale houses, or we are mistaken. 

Miss Hammersley of Covent-Garden, is married, we hear :—Miss 
Tree, of the same house, was the last. There is rather a run upon 
the ladies of this establishment. 

The Americans have been “ doing a little bit of second-hand moral” 
on poor Kean, in laudible imitation of the foolish people on this side 
of the Atlantic. The ladies (ladies!) stayed away from the boxes ; 
the gentlemen took their pipes, and raised a tolerable riot in favour 
of decency, over their tabacco. The newspapers took opposite sides, 
as they did, and invariably do, in England ; and the manager shook in 
his shoes, before his own lamps, trembling for his box-doors, panels, 
and chandeliers. It appears that the contest, at first, was stiff; but 
immorality triumphed, and then the ladies renewed their appearances 
at the theatre. Kean wrote a letter to the people of New York or 
Boston, in a style so abject, as really to raise our pity. We would 
rather, if we were Kean, take to gardening or farming, or even coun- 
try-bank keeping, than cast ourselves at the feet of the many-headed 
beast, in whom there is no heart, and with whom the tyranny of power 
is pleasure. 
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DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
November 21. November 21. 
Romeo and Juliet. Clari: : 
Romeo, Wallack; Juliet, a young Lady. The Duke, Power; Rolamo, Faweett; Clari, 
De la Perouse. Miss Paton. 
ocean Charles the Second. 
November 22. maa 
ee eae. Love's Victory. 
ah A Roland for an Oliver. 
N pe Marri (Figaro 
ovember 23. The oO : 
The Wager: Aladdin. 


November 24. 


Sleep Walker. Love's Victory: 


The Devil to Pay. Of Age To-Morrow. 
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aa DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
Fe November 4. November 25. 
. The Wager. The Road to Ruin: 
Ww The Adopted Child. Dornton, W. Farren; Harry Dornton, Cooper ; 
tq The Innkeeper’s Daughter. Goldfinch, Jones; Widow Warren, Mrs. Glover. 
f ae The Shipwreck of Policinello. 
November 25. The Scape Goat. 
, Faustus. mes 
Two Wives. November 26. 
De la Perouse. Love's Victory. 
» omnes Clari. 
November 2. cia 
The W “ November 28. 
The Sleep ‘Walker. Hamlet: . 
Turn Out. Hamlet, Serle; Laertes, Cooper; Ophelia, 
SS Miss Hammersley. 
November 28. Aladdin. 
Bratus, Wallack; Tuli re Bunn; Tarquinia, November 29. 
Mrs. W. West. . roe ‘ Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife. 
Amoroso, King of Little Britain. The Scape Goat. 
De la Perouse. A Roland for an Oliver. 
November 29. November 30. 
Der Freischutz. The see om at 
: ‘she Wager. Jocko. 
a November 30. nel 
." The Wager. December 1. 
q The Adopted Child. The Rivals : 
7 | The Sleep Walker. Sir Anthony Absolute, Farren; Acres, Blan- 
‘ aud chard; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Davenport; Lydia 
December }. Languish, Madame Vestris. 
The Schoo! for Scandal : The Scape Goat. 
f Sir Peter Teazle, Dowton; Joseph Surface, A Tale of Mystery. 
: Archer ; Charles Surface, Wallack ; y Teazle, as 
| Miss Kelly. December 2. 
The Innkeeper’s Daughter. Hamlet. 
oxen The Scape Goat. 
- December 2. aa 
Faustus. December 3. 
The Wager. "Twas I. 
‘ —_ Delorme, Duruset; Marcel, Keeley; Georgette 
. December 3. Clairville, Madame Vestris. 
f The School for Scandal. The Scape Gout. 
The Spectre Bridegroom. Aladdin. 
‘ December 5. December 5. 
Brutus. Artaxerxes, 
Amoroso King of Little Britain. "Twas I. 
De la Perouse. The Miller and His Men. 
% December 6. December 6. 
é Der Freischutz The Birth Day. 
The Sleep Walker. The Deserter of Naples. 
; } The Devil to Pay. Aladdin. 
: omnis: 
; December 7. o 
The Rivals. December 7. 
The Wager. Der Freischutz. 
es The Scape Goat. 
s December 8. "Twas I. 
. ba The School for Scandal. +; 
| Turn Out. December 8. 
' wan The School for Seandal. 
December 9. "Twas I. 
Faustus, The Scape Goat. 
The Camp. ——- 
The Panel. December 9. 
\ _—_—_ Clari. 
‘ December 10. The Scape Goat. 
’ ne "Twas L. 
wee * nm ce 10. 
December 12. e ree trangers. 
The Merchant of Venice: on —— ceub tee en 
Baseanio, Wallack ; tay ect, Preiet : Laun- Josephine, re, Chati . rental bere ; 
celot, Hariey ; Portia, Mrs. w. est. - Mrs, Glover, ( success .) ' ¥ 
The Camp. The Seana 


Giovanni in London. _ 
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DRURY LANS. COVENT GARDEN. 
December 13. December 12. 
Der Freischutz, The Three Strangers, 
The Camp. Giovanni in Londen, 
The Panel. 
—— ‘ - oe = 
December 14. x Marriage of Figaro. 
The Rivals. "Twas I, 
The Wager. Jocko. 
December 15. December 14, 
The Panel. The Three Strangers. 
The Wager. "Twas I. 
De la Perouse. The Deserter of Naples. 
December 16. December 15. 
Faustus. The School for Scandal. 
_ The Camp. Aladdin. 
Giovanni in London. pea 
December 16. 
Deceasey Vv, The Three Strangers. 
omg! - "Twas I. 
Don Carlos, Mercer ; Phillip orn ; 
dicea, Miss Kelly; Blanche, Miss ke (a The Scape Goat. 
Sailure.’ - 
The Sleep Walker. December 17. 
The Devil to Pay, The Rivals, 
aap "Twas I, 
December 19, ete 
Leodicea. December 19 
Giovanni in London. Rob Roy. 
De la Perouse. Giovanni in London, 








MONTHLY ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF BOOKS. 


[ We have stated elsewhere the reasons which have induced us to offer 
an impartial judgment in each number of our Magazine upon the 
books published in the course of the month. We regret that we 
are obliged to commence with so scanty a harvest of new books. 
Very few works of importance have appeared during the month of 
December. The booksellers seem to have been too actively engaged 
during the late commercial panic in the mercantile part of their 
affairs, to attend to the delivery of the poor authors, who are still 
compelled to wait for their literary accouchement. With the 
exception of Greece in 1825, and Finlayson’s Mission to Siam and 
Cochin China, no works have come to light this month, which 
contribute to the general stock of information, unless it be Hansard’s 
History of Printing, which, as a description of all the details of a 
mechanical art, appears unrivalled in its accuracy and fullness. 
The end or aim of Mr. Butler’s Life of Erasmus we are totally at a 
loss to conceive. It gives neither the spirit of his time, the parti- 
culars of his life, nor a critical commentary upon his works. Mr. 
Colburn’s admirable system of puffing has raised into notice a novel 
called “ Granby,” which, with any other publisher, would have silently 
gone the rounds of the circulating library, and have never been heard 
of. The most active friend of the poor author at the present day is 
undoubtedly the bookseller of the work in question. He seems, 


however, to neglect his best books. We can strongly recommend’ 
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his Recollections of Count Segar, the father, whose work we have 
not seen pushed in the publisher’s usual systematic manner. His 
Memoirs of Madame Genlis is also a charming work, and we regret 
to see such vile trash as Granby, and Kelly’s Reminicences take 
the place of Mr. Colburn’s much more “ important works.” We 
hope to render this department much more complete in the succeeding 
month.—Epb. ] 





The Mission to Siam and Hu?, the Capital of Cochin China, in the 
years 1821—2. From the Journal of the late George Finlayson, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon of his Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mission. With a Memoir of 
the Author, by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. London: 
Murray, Albemarle-street, 1826. 

This is a very unpretending volume full of amusement and instruction. 
The author had a lucky opportunity of seeing human nature in new 
points of view; and all his descriptions are plain and unaffected, and 
bear the marks of fidelity. His contributions to natural history appear 
likewise to have been considerable, though in this popular narrative 
little more than general views, and the more striking and remarkable 
observations are registered. Indeed, the judgment with which this 
part of the work is managed may serve as a mode] to writers of travels; 
for the details we are referred to catalogues and scientific descriptions, 
while enough is given to amuse the general reader, and to stimulate the 
curiosity of the scientific inquirer. Though several publications have 
appeared in England, and more in France, respecting Siam and Cochin 
(hina, more, we think, is to be learned from this volume than any we 
have hitherto met with concerning these interesting countries. The 
mission was a mercantile one, and may be said to have failed simply 
because it was dispatched not from the King of Great Britain, nor 
from any King, but from the Governor General of India. In the eyes 
of the formal and ceremonious people of the East, this circumstance 
seriously invalidated Mr. Craufurd, the agent’s, title to favour and 
consideration. “ It is just,” said the Mandarin of elephants, “ as if the 
Governor of Saigong, (a province of Cochin China,) were to send an 
embassy to a King of the East.” As a specimen of the work we will 
quote the audience which the mission obtained of the King of Siam, 
at Bankok. We may at the same time assure our readers that the 
book contains a vast deal of matter, even more interesting than this 
to our tastes. 


Facing the gate at which we last entered, there was drawn up a double line of mu- 
sicians, one on each side of the road through which we advanc A shrill pipe and 
numerous tomtoms were the only instruments whose sounds we heard, though we ob- 
served a number of men furnished with horns, trumpets, chanks, &c. e music, 
though rude, was not inharmonious or displeasing to the ear, and the interrupted beat, 
uniform regularity, and softness of the tomtoms, was even le. On our right a 
numerous body of men armed with stout, black, glazed shields and battle-axes, were 
disposed in several close lines within a railing, resting on their knees, and almost con- 
cealed by their shields ; behind these were placed a few elephants, furnished with 
scanty but rather elegant housings. Still preceded by the Moormen, we advanced 
slowly through the musicians to the distance of nearly thirty yards from the last gate, 
when making a short turn to the right, we entered a plain-looking building, at one 
end, aud soon found that this was the hall of audience. Fronting the door, and con- 
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cealing the whole of the interior apartment, there was placed a Chinese screen, co- 
vered with landscapes and small plates of looking-glass. We halted for a moment on 
the threshold, and taking two or three steps to the right, so as to get round the screen, 
we found ourselves suddenly, and somewhat unexpectedly, in the presence of ma- 
jesty. A more curious, more extraordinary, or more impressive sight has, perhaps, 
rarely been witnessed, than that on which we now gazed, with mingled feelings of 
regret, (1 should say of indignation,) and of wonder: of wonder excited by the dis- 
play of taste, elegance and richness in the decorations; of regret, or of indignation, 
caused by the debased condition of a whole nation. Such a scene was well calculated 
to take a firm hold on the imagination. I shall, however, endeavour to describe it in 
its true colours, and with the least possible aid from that faculty. The hall was lofty, 
wide, and well-aired, and appeared to be about sixty or eighty feet in length, and of 
proportionate breadth. The ceiling and walls were painted with various colours, 
chiefiy in the form of wreaths and festoons ; the roof was supported by wooden pillars, 
ten on each side, painted spirally red and dark green. Some small and rather paltry 
mirrors were disposed on the walls, glass lustres and wall shades were hung in the 
centre, and to the middle of each pillar was attached a lantern, not much better than 
our stable lanterns. The floor was covered with carpets of different colours. The 
doors and windows were in sufficient numbers, but small and without ornament ; at the 
further extremity of the hall, and a large handsome curtain, made of cloth covered 
with tinsel or gold leaf, and suspended by a cord, divided the space occupied by the 
throne from the rest of the apartment. On each side of this curtain there were placed 
five or six singular but handsome ornaments, called chutt, consisting of a series of 
small circular tables suspended over each other, diminishing gradually so as to form a 
cone, and having a fringe of rich cloth of gold, or tissue, suspended from each tablet. 

A few of the presents from the Governor-General, as bales of cloth and cut-glass, 
were placed nearly in the middle of the room, and on one side ; but we neither re- 
marked the letter from the noble Marquis, nor did it appear that any notice whatever 
was taken of it on this public occasion. 

With the exception of a space about twenty feet square, in front of the throne, which 
was kept clear, the hall was crowded with people to excess. Those of every rank, 
from the highest to the lowest, from the heir apparent to the throne, to the meanest 
slave present, had his proper place assigned to him, by which alone he was to be dis- 
tinguished, The costume of all ranks was plain, neither rich nor shewy. 

The curtain placed before the throne was drawn aside as we entered. The whole 
multitude present lay prostrate on the earth, their mouths almost touching the ground ; 
not a body or limb was observed to move, not an eye was directed towards us, not a 
whisper agitated the solemn and still air. It was the attitude, the silence, the so- 
lemnity of the multitude simultaneously addressing the great God of the universe, ra- 
ther than the homage of even an enslaved people. Noteven Rome, fertile in the race 
of tyrants, nor Dionysius himself, ever produced any degradation to compare with 
this ignominy. 

Raised about twelve feet above the floor, and about two yards behind the curtain al- 
luded to, there was an arched niche, on which an obscure light was cast, of sufficient 
size to display the human body to effect, in the sitting posture. In this niche was 
placed the throne, projecting from the wall a few feet. Here, on our entrance, the 
king sat immoveable as a statue, his eyes directed forwards. He resembled, in every 
respect, an image of Buddha placed upon his throne, while the solemnity of the scene, 
and the attitude of devotion observed by the multitude, left little room to doubt that 
the temple had been the source from which the monarch of Siam had borrowed the 
display of regal pomp. He was dressed in a close jacket of gold tissue, on his left was 
placed what appeared to be a sceptre; but he wore neither crown nor other covering 
on the head, nor was the former emblem of the office of royalty displayed on the oc- 
casion. The throne was hung round with the same sort of cloth which formed the 
curtain in front, and behind it were placed two of the comical shaped ornaments 
formerly mentioned ; except in the quality of the cloth with which the throne 
was surrounded, we could observe no indication of opulence, or of magnificence. 
There were neither jewels, nor costly workmanship, nor precious stones, nor pearls, 
nor gold observable about the person of the king, his throne, or his ministers. The 
latter were disposed in three lines laterally, extending from the curtain in front ; and 
thus bounded on each side the empty space at the foot of the throne, according to their 
respective ranks, ‘The chief Suriwong was placed at a very res ble distance. A 
considerable degree of light was thrown laterally on the floor at the base of the throne, 
where large and elegant fans were waved by persons placed behind the curtain. This 
circumstance added considerable effect to the scene. 

Such is a sketch of the form and appearance of Siamese royalty, displayed on our 
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entering the hall. When we had passed the screen, and come in sight of the throne, 
we pulled off our hats and bowed im the European manner, the two Moormen at the 
I. same time falling prostrate, and crawling before us on the ground towards the throne. 
i We were desired to advance ina stooping posture ; a narrow space, about three feet in 
i, width, was left open in the centre for us to advance through. When we had advanced 
" a few paces in this narrow space, being closely surrounded by the crowd of people, and 
distant from the throne more than half the length of the hajl, all the ministers being 
a considerable way in frontof us on either side, we were desired to seat ourselves on 
the carpet, in the narrow lane or space through which we had advanced, which we 
did in the best way we could, the two Moormen placing themselves immediately in 
front of the Agent to the Governor General and his Assistant, for the space would 
y only admit of two persons sitting beside each other. Mr. R.and I, therefore, placed 
. ourselves immediately behind the former. We now performed the salutations agreed 
upon, after which, a voice from behind the curtain in front of the throne interrupted 
+ the silence which had hitherto prevailed, by reading in a loud tone, a list of the 
+ presents which had been sent by the Governor General. 
: The King now addressed some questions to the Agent of the Governor General. 
He spoke in a firm though not a loud voice ; in his person he was remarkably stout, 
but apparently not bloated or unwieldy ; he appeared to be about sixty-five years of 
age. The questions were repeated by the persons who had read the list of presents, 
and from him they were conveyed in whispers by several individuals, till they reached 
the Moorman, Kochai-Sahac, who, prostrate like the rest, on the ground, whispered 
them to the Agent to the Governor General, in a tone which I could not hear, though 
_ placed immediately behind the latter. The answers to the throne were passed on in 
the same way. From the tenor of these questions, as related afterwards by Captain 
Dangerfield, it would appear that they were of a very general nature, and not parti- 


: cularly interesting. While these questions were passing, betel was introduced in 
H handsome silver vessels and gold cups. The audience having lasted about twenty 
. minutes, the King rose from his seat, and turned round to depart, the curtain was 


immediately drawn in front of the throne. On this all the people raised a loud shout, 

: and turning on their knees, performed numerous salutations, touching the earth and 

their forehead alternately, with both hands united. The princes and ministers now 

" assuming a sitting posture, by which, for the first time, we were enabled to observe 

' their respective places. We left the hall of audience without further ceremony. A 

heavy shower of rain had fallen during the interview, and the roads leading to different 

parts of the palace, at no time noted for cleanliness, were now covered with water, and 

converted into a dirty puddle ; we therefore requested to have our shoes, but in vain, 

for no notice whatever was taken of our request. On leaving the door of the audience- 

Ps hall, a paltry Chinese umbrella, which might be purchased in the bazaar for a rupee, 

was given to each of us. Not knowing with what view it was presented, I was about 
to reject it, when] was told it was meant as a present from the King. 

We must not neglect to add that the Memoir of Mr. Finlayson 
exhibits his character in a very amiable and instructive point of view. 
The circumstances of his life, his zeal and industry, and benevolent 
iv disposition, are most exemplary, and inspire the reader with sincere 
regret for his death. 

Mr. Murray, in his list, has announced this Mission as a visit to 
Hué, the capital of Cochin China “ never before visited by any Euro- 
pean.” Before Mr. Murray particularises the virtues of his publi- 
cations, he should at least cast an eye on their contents. The an- 
nouncement is not only ridiculously false, but contradicted by the 
book itself. Mr. Finlayson finds two Frenchmen who had been at 
Hue since the French Revolution, and mentions twenty persons of the 
same country who had been in the service of the late King. 
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Granby, a Novel, 8vo.3 Vols. Wondon, 1825: Colburn. 


This is one of those books which profess to gratify the very vulgar 
taste for peeps at the drawing-rooms of the great, and glimpses of 
the manners and customs of the quality. It is one of the many 
manuals for the instruction of those who are ambitious of playing 
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“High Life below Stairs,” and it is the worst specimen that we have 
ever seen of this despicable class. Granby possesses no one merit ; it 
is insufferably prosy, and immeasurably stupid; destitute of story, 
and unrelieved by incident; the dialogues wordy and vapid; the 
characters, if characters they can be called who character have none, 
common-place and uninteresting. In a word, Granby is utterly un- 
readable—but what of that? It was not printed and published to be 
read, but to be sold—its best apology is that made for the dull razors 
in the old epigram. If any body, however, finds these long evenings 
too short for him, we strongly recommend this book to him as ad- 
mirably calculated to lengthen them. 





The Life of Erasmus, with Historical Remarks on the State of 
Literature between the Tenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Butler is a meagre but an industrious and a conscientious 
writer. His works are neither interesting from any power of narra- 
tive, nor from any curious compilation of facts. Neither are they un- 
worthy of perusal; for though feeble and prolix, his line of study and 
habit of research generally supply, at least, some recondite facts or 
remarkable quotations. This Life of Erasmus has nothing, however, 
of any kind whatever to recommend it. It is the jejunest composition 
we ever remember to have met with, and we are inclined to think the 
subject one of the richest. Mr. Butler has, however, made nothing of 
the materials collected in abundance by former writers, not having even 
copied them. Except that this life is entirely deficient in philoso- 
phical spirit, and destitute of any general view, either of the man, 
or his works, or his times, its fittest place would have been in the pages 
of a Biographical Dictionary or an Encyclopedia. A more worthy em- 
ployment for a man of letters than the life and times of Erasmus, we 
know not, unless indeed it be, as is suggested by Mr. Butler, the 
life and discoveries of Roger Bacon. 





An Essay on Education, applicable to Children in general : the 
Defective, the Criminal, the Poor, the Adult and Aged. By 
Richard Poole, M.D. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 12mo. 
1825. 

If we were to propose to change the title of this book to Thoughts 
on Education, it would perhaps be at once to give our readers a 
clearer idea of its nature. They might expect to find a System of 
Education. It is a sensible and a well-written book, in as far as its 
pretensions in point of design and arrangement go; and if, on this 
subject, there can be no great expectations of finding any thing very 
new, yet the author has, by the approximation of various opinion, 
not met with in books under this title, contrived to render it both in- 
teresting and entertaining. Finding the author's name in the list of 
a Phrenological Society, as an active member, we had expected much 
“more allusion to this system, and more projects founded upon it. 
There is not much, and there is nothing extravagant. Let us add, 
since our plan does not admit of a critical anaiget> that the book 
bears, throughout, the marks of a benevolent mind. 
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Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, \2mo. 3 vols. 

London, 1826. G. B. Whittaker. 

Ever since the time of Le Sage, who chose a knave for the hero of 
his Spanish adventures, the fictitious personages who have favoured 
the world with the story of their exploits, have generally discovered a 
strong propensity to roguery in all its branches. There may be some- 
thing in this, however, besides the mere spirit of imitation. The 
world itself is made up three parts of villainy, and unless a man 
have a key in his own bosom to the various frauds and stratagems 
with which it abounds, he will be but a very inadequate histo- 
rian of human life. Be this as it will, such has of late been the 
practise in our country. Anastatius combined a very sufficient portion 
of knavery, with more than enough of sentiment and passion. Hajji 
Baba, a much more amusing rogue, comes nearer to the standard of 
Le Sage. The hero of the present work is a Hindoo villain, and if he 
fall short of his predecessors in liveliness and spirit, bids fair to out- 
strip them, at least, in the score of rascality. The whole piece is a 
complicated web of Mahratta craftiness, fraud, violence, and des- 
potism. The different scenes in which these qualities are exhibited 
are so numerous—the adventures springing out of them so manifold— 
and the absence of any unity of design, except that of the mere 
unity of person, so total, that we are involved in a maze of perplexity, 
and on laying down the book retain nothing but a confused impression 
of the excessive insecurity of Mahratta property and life. Whatever 
truth there may be in the work as respects other peculiarities of the 
Hindoo character, that, at least, is truly oriental. Among the various 
scenes of villainy, more or less successful, more or Jess detestable, we 
recollect none that left very strong impressions upon the mind ; and 
this, perhaps, more than the miscellaneous nature of the adventures, 
contributes to that confusion we complain of. There is nothing very 
powerful in the descriptions, and nothing‘striking or forcibly conceived 
in the characters. Neither the hero, nor any body with whom he is 
brought into contact, has any personal identity—he is but a name, 
and they are but names. The incidents and situations are occasion- 
ally such as a more picturesque and powerful pen, Cooper’s for ex- 
ample, might have turned to account. The chief interest of the work 
arises from the author’s evident familiarity with Indian customs, man- 
ners, and character. It is to be regretted, that instead of attempting 
to weave the particulars of his knowledge into a regular narrative, 
and to communicate them by the mouth of a fictitious character, the 
author had not undertaken the easier task of relating what he knew 
in his own person, and in a miscellaneous form. The authority of in- 
telligence is necessarily rendered doubtful, when the intelligence itself 
is conveyed by the suspicious medium of a fictitious narrative. ‘This 
defect is only to be compensated, by the advantage which this mode 
of writing affords to those who can avail themselves of it; of making 
a stronger yee upon the mind, by embodying their ideas in a 
well-conceived character. Some latitude is, no doubt, required for 
this purpose, as regards the truth of facts; but the lasting impression 
left with the reader, even if it be a little erroneous, compensates by 
its durability for the exaggeration of the features. This remark ap- 
plies, we think, to Hajji Baba, where more is gained by the interven- 
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tion of a fictitious character, than is lost by the suspicion necessarily 
thrown upon the reality and truth of the descriptions. Where there 
are not powers sufficient to sustain a clever fiction, and people it with 
striking characters, it had better be dispensed with altogether. In 
the travels of Anacharsis, every reader is sensible of the coldness and 
weariness of the imaginary part: the information would have been 
more acceptable in the ordinary shape of simple dissertation. The 
writer of the present work would have served himself, and the world 
better, if he had communicated what he knew in the usual form of 
travels, or personal narrative. The circumstance that amused us 
most in the perusal of his work, was the not unfrequent sight we ob- 
tained of the Englishman peeping from beneath the garb of the 
Hindoo. ‘Those who remember the long ladder by which my uncle in 
Roderick Random proposes to climb into employment again, when his 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb, will be at no loss to recognise the 
country to which the author of these Hindoo memoirs belong. “ 1 
had a good chance of success, for his wife’s brother was chief packer 
in the warehouse, and the chief packer was on good terms with the 
head carpenter, and the latter was related to one of the under clerks, 
who was very intimate with the head clerk, as the latter was with the 
Toper Wallas (English) all of whose business he managed for them, 
and such interest could not fail. I could scarcely suppress a smile” 
(Roderick’s own reflection) “ at the ladder by which the fellow de- 
signed I should mount to the peonship.” It is not fair to be thus 
tricked, and have English character returned back upon us for ge- 
nuine Mahratta—yet the author talks of vraisemblance. 





Varieties of Literature: being principally Selections from the 
Portfolio of the late John Brady, Esq. Author of “ Clavis 
Calendaria.” Arranged and adapted for publication, by John 
Henry Brady, his Son. London: Whittaker, 1826. 


We have been much disappointed in this book, and cannot recom- 
mend it. From the fAuthor of the Clavis Calendaria, much curious 
and erudite matter might have been expected. The truth is, how- 
ever, that his son has formed nothing but selections from other and 
very obvious sources of information among his father’s papers, which 
Mr. Brady might, perhaps, himself have turned to some account ; 
but which, in themselves, are utterly unworthy of publication. The 
volume is made up of different materials, such as explanations of 
Proverbs ; the Editor’s Pocket Book, &c. &c. and altogether, to say 
the truth, is little better than a clumsy piece of book-making. We 
can quote nothing, for it is itself but quotations from Pennant, the 
Universal, and Gentleman’s Magazines, &c. &c. 





The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish Comedian, with Memoirs of 
her Life. London: Whittaker, 1825. 


We were the first to introduce this work to the notice of the English 
public, and are extremely glad to find that it has been translated. 
Our opinion of its merit was then very decidedly expressed. These 
short dialogues, for they cannot with propriety be called “ plays,” are 
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spirited, dramatic, and pregnant with character. We should ima- 
gine the author well acquainted with Spain, and that we had here a 
faithful pictare of Spanish manners drawn from life; but we know 
not how to reconcile this with the facts of his youth and French 
birth. We shall only add, that it would be a difficult matter to find a 
volume of lighter or pleasanter reading, which is not at the same time 
frivolous, a quality, we hope, not absolutely a necessary ingredient in 
all our books of amusement ; although, judging from the success of 
many books which possess no other claim, we presume that frivolity 
possesses charms with our most thinking public, that we wot not of. 
The translation is very well executed, as we shall show, by quoting the 
opening scenes of “ Woman is a Devil.” 


Scene L—A judgment hall in the Inquisition at Grenada.—On a raised part of the floor 
to the right, and hung with black, ave three seats, the middle one higher than the two 
others. In the back-scene are perceived several instruments of torture, lying confusedly 
about. Below, and in front of the three seats, are a table and a chair for the Register. 
The Theatre is dimly lighted. 

Enter Raratt and Domtvco in the full costume of Inquisitors. 

Rafael. Signor Domingo, I tell you again it is a crying injustice. I have now been 
an inquisitor of Grenada for seventeen years, during which time I sent twenty here- 
tics every year to the flames—and is it by appointing a beardless youth my superior, 
that my lord the Grand Inquisitor recognises my services ? . 

* Domingo. This is quite atrocious, and I could tell you nearly as much on my own 
account. Do you know what all this proves? it proves that my lord the Grand In- 
quisitor is nothing better than an ass. 

Rafael. We know that already; but I did not know till now that he was both 
fanatical and unjust. 

Domingo. And what grave matter of reproach has he against us, after all ? 

Rafael. 1 know well what has ruined me in his good opinion—a mere trifle. The 
story of the lite Jewess whom I converted, and who took it into her head to become 
a mother all of a sudden, got wind, and came to his ears: but, after all, what is there 
in that so very extraordinary ? 

Domingo. Moreover, he accuses us, I am told, of not being Christians. 

Rafael. To be an inquisitor, is it then so necessary to be a Christian ? 

Domingo, Notwithstanding your conversion and its results, I am noted in his tablets 
m still blacker characters than you. 

Rafael. You, probably, figure there as an atheist. 

Domingo. No, thank Heaven! but my rascal of a lay-brother, who makes up my 
ose he og him the leg of a fowl that he found—I know not how—and in Lent, if 
you please ! 

Rafael. Oh, heavens, that is a sad affair! 

Domingo. But the worst of all is, that the new inquisitor, whom he has named 
president of the tribunal, is a demon sent as a spy upon us. And, to add to our mis- 
fortune, this odd fellow is perfectly sincere in his belief. 

Rafael. No !—you cannot make me believe that ! 

Domingo. If | do not deceive myself, he is a second Loyola. It is said that he 
does not yet know of any difference between a man and a woman—Oh! he is a true 
Saint! ; 

Rafael. Alas! 

Domingo. Alas! 

Rafael. Zounds! is it thus that our services are to be recompensed? I am ina 
horrible bad humour to day—would to Heaven I were a Turk! Woe to those who 
shall be brought before us to day, for 1 must’ wreak my ill-humour upon some one. 
To the flames! tothe flames! and again to the flames !— is my last word. 

Domingo. Amen! To day is Saturday, and it is always my habit to condemn of a 
Saturday—on Mondays I acquit. By thet means, if there should be any mistakes, if 
the innocent should fall on my condemning day, the fault must be with Providence. 
But, apropos, tell me what has become of your Jewess 

Rafael. She is in the Lying-in-hospital—the little silly slut ! 

Domingo. Slut enough, in all truth.—( Aside.) And you think that you sent her 
there, poor simpleton that you are ! { 
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Rafael. What's that you are muttering between your teeth ? 

Domingo. Oh! 1 was cursing that imbecile Grand Inquisitor. 

Rafael. May the devil fly away with him! 

Domingo. Hush! there's an echo here.—Move away ! here comes our saint. (They 
go to different sides of the hail, and commence reading thesr hreviaries. ) 

Enter Antonio, in grand costume. 

Antonio. My very reverend fathers, we are going to take cognizance of a very im- 
portant affair, and for which I see you are preparing yourselves. We have to try a 
sorceress, @ woman who has entered into a compact with the devil, reverend fathers. 
The spirit of darkness has, it is said, gifted this wretched being with supernatural 
power. But do not be disheartened, the cross that we wear will shield us from the 
talons of the evil one, should he be able to appear within the sacred walls of the Holy 
Office. 

Domingo. Satan would lose his time here. 

Antonio. Alas! reverend father, do not say so. The flesh is weak, the vessel is 
fragile. Miserable sinner that I am! my only force is in the knowledge of my weak- 
ness. A long life passed in sanctity has rendered you invulnerable to temptation— 
but as for mé, I am not only young in years, but also in pious works.—Ah! I shail 
have great need of your good advice to enable me to escape the rocks and quicksands 
of life! 

Rafael. We have all need of good advice. 

Domingo. Warned by each other, we shall resist more successfully the attacks of 
the demon. 

Antonio ‘‘ Lord, lead us not into temptation!” such is my prayer et every instant 
of the day. We are so liable to fall. No matter how much the soul may be on its 
guard, the enemy of mankind is so wily a serpent, that he will make his way through 
the smallest opening ; and one single y Bn of his venom may grangene a soul for ever. 

Rafael (aside.) He has something on his conscience—it must be a curious case.— 
(Aloud.) To what powerful temptation has God permitted you to be exposed ? 

Antoni. We have still time before the prisoners shall be brought in, and a sincere 
avowal of our faults may be a useful preparation for the task we have to fulfil. Listen 
then, reverend fathers.—I have always thought that the most eflicacious instrument 
of damnation that the evil one can make use of, isa woman. You are of my opinion, 
fathers. It is less dangerous to mect with an aspic than a woman. 

Domingo (with affected surprise.) How! it is a woman that is—— 

Antonio. From my earliest infancy I was brought up in a convent—beyond the wall 
of which I never strayed. Until six months ago I had never known any woman but 
my mother, and would to God that I had never seen another of the sex! 

Rafael (with ajfected surprise.) Holy Virgin !—you make me shudder ! 

Antonio. Satan afflicted me with a grievous malady, that put my life in danger. I 
prayed to God to let me die in my innocence, but my prayers were not heard—I reco- 
vered ; and the physicians, to complete my cure, ordered me to breathe a purer air in 
a litle country-house belonging to the convent. Emboldened by the solitude of the 
place, I ventured out alone to take some exercise in the neighbouring fields. One day 
on returning to the house, my eyes encountered near the door a being whose dress 
made me suppose it was a woman. This unexpected appearance threw me into such 
trouble and confusion, that I had not sufficient presence of mind even to close my eyes ; 
bewildered, beside myself, I stood motionless before her, while her image sunk deeper 
and deeper into my heart. In vain I sought to fly—my feet remained rooted to the 
earth. Like to a man under the influence of the night mare, I saw the danger, but had 
neither force to fly it, nor voice to call fer aid. I was like a bird under the fascination 
of the rattle-snake—my blood boiled in my veins—I trembled with affright ; and yet, 
if the comparison be not a sacrilege, I felt that kind of delicious ecstacy that I have 
Sometimes experienced when praying before our holy Madona—a few moments more and 
I should have dropped dead on the spot. I felt my soul ready to abandon me. I 
should have died, and died in sin—had not that creature made an effort to approach me. 
This sudden movement by redoubling my fears, broke the charm—I was able to cry 
** Jesus!” This holy name un me; and I rushed forward with all my strength, 
aud without once lookiug behind me, until, meeting my confessor, I threw myself into 
his arms and relieved my oppressed soul. 

Rafael (with a profound sigh.) I expected something worse. 

Antonio. Satan had not yet done with his victim. I had fied, but I brought away with 
me the poisoned shaft. Ries! I must confess that it is still in my heart. Neither fast- 


ings, prayers, nor mortifications, can drive from my thoughts the image of that woman. | 
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She haunts me in my dreams—I see her everywhere—her large black eyes, which, like 
those of a young cat, are at the same time mild and mischievous, are continually before 
me—even at this moment I see them (he hides his face in his hands.) And—must I 
avow it !—often when engaged in sacred study, my mind remains insensible to the 
sublime words of the evangelist ; my eyes see, and my lips pronounce the words with- 
out conveying their meaning to my understanding, for my whole soul is occupied by that 
woman. Surely it was such a face that Satan assumed to tempt my ever blessed patron. 
Great Saint Antony, inspire me with your courage ! 

Rafael and Domingo. May the Lord be. your help ! 

Antonio. Amen! Why should a miserable sinner be condemned to pronounce judg- 
ment on others, when he himself may on the last day be sent into the flames as a back- 
slider? (Long pause.) Let us, however, gothrough with our task ; and painful though 
it be, let us recollect that man is doomed to pass his life in tribulation—( He takes his 
seat between Rafael and Domingo.) Register, call on the cause, and let the prisofer be 
brought in. 

Rafael. Why do you shut your eyes? + : 

Antonio. Would to God 1 were blind! do you know that it is a woman that is to ap- 
pear before us? 

Register. Maria Valdez—come and appear before the tribunal of the Holy Office. 
[ Enter M criquita veiled, between two Familiars of the Inquisition.} 

Antonio (his eyes closed.) Woman, what is your name? 

Mariguita. 1 am called Maria Valdez, but more frequently Mariquita, and some- 
times mad-cap. ‘These are all my names and titles. 

Antonio (his eves still closed.) Your age? : 

Mariguita. That is rather a puzzling question to put to a woman, if you wish her to 
tell the truth. However, I shall be candid—I am twenty-three years old—if you 
doubt it, lookat me. Dol appear older? ( Puts aside her veil.) 

Rafael and Domingo (aside.) Gad’s life ! what a lovely girl ! 

Antonio (his eyes still closed, and in a low voice.) Avaunt Satan! demon of curiosity, 
you shall not conquer me! ( Aloud.) What is your profession ? 

Marigquita (hesitatingly.) 1 know not what the deuce to say—I sing, I dance, I play 
on the castanets, &c. Xc. &c. 

Antonio. It is then in those amusements, the names of which, thanks to Heaven, 
are unknown to me, that you waste a time that you should employ in weeping and re- 
pentance ? 

Mariquita. And why, Signor Licentiate, should I weep and repent, since I have 
never done any thing bad? 

Antonio. Nothing bad? interrogate your conscience ! 

Mariquita. And what has it to reproach me with ? It is true I have committed some 
little faults, but for which I got absolution last Sunday from the chaplain of the Royal 
Murcian Infantry. Let me go away, and do not frighten me any longer with your black 
robes and your— 

Antonio. Maria Valdez, you say that your conscience is pure; reflect, and do not 
perjure yourself, 

Marigquita. Since 1 have told you the trath, I hope you will let me go away. 

Rafael (to Antonio.) Bring her to the point. 

Antonio. Do you know a woman named Juana Mendo? 

Mariquita. Do I know her? Certainly ; she is one of my friends, 

Antonio. Have you never had a quarrel with her? 

Mariguita. No'—Ah! stop—Two or three days ago she wished to squabble with me, 
pretending that I had stolen her lover from her, which was not at all trae, Mr. Licen- 
tiate. All that was in it was, that Manuel Torribio told her that my beautiful black 
eyes were much handsomer than her ugly red ones. 

Antonio. Her black eyes (putting quickly his hands before his eyes.) Signor Rafael, I 
beseech you to go on for a moment with the interrogation. 

Rafwel (after looking over some papers, in a mild tone of voice.) Mariquita, did you not, 
on Friday the 15th August, pass by the olive plantation of Juana Mendo, while eating 
& pomegranate ? 

Mariquita. How should I recollect ? 

Rafael. Answer, yes or no! 

Marigquita. I believe I did, 

Rafael (reading.) Did you not throw the kernels into her plantation, at the same 


—_ that you waved in the air a wand made of hazle or some other woods, having two 
ends? 
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Mariquita (laughing.) And what other way would you have it—with only one end * 

Rafael. Recollect in whose presence you are. Having two ends stripped of the 
bark ’—Answer! 

Mariquita. What should I know about all this? 

Rafael. Yes or no. 

Mariquita. Well—yes. 

Rafael. Did you not sing an impious song, in which there is frequent mention made 
of a certain John Barleycorn? ; 

Mariquita (laughing.) Ah, ah, ah! Signor Licentiate, of what are you talking to 
me? I have sung an English ballad, taught me by a trumpeter of Mackay’s regiment, 
in the army of Lord Peterborough—and, true enough, it is upon the death of John 
Barleycorn. 

Domingo. Who is John Barleycorn? one of the spirits of darkness, perhaps ? 

Mariquita. Ah, ah, ah! Joha Barleycorn means a grain of barley; and the ballad 
tells how they make beer of barley. Let me go, and I will sing it for you, for you 
have the look of a good-humoured fellow, and are not like that grim one there (point- 
ing to Antonio.) 

Antonio. (eves still closed.) It is difficult to believe that there is not a hidden mean- 
ing under this word. 
gaa Honi soit qui mal y pense, as is written upon the helmet of Captain 

rigger. 

Antonio. But how do you account for Juana Mendo’s plantation being destroyed by 
an inundation ? 

Mariquita (laughing.) How should I account for it !—You had better ask the river 
Geyar why it overflowed its banks. 

Antonio, No, it is precisely from you that I will ask that question. Why did you 
command it to overflow? 

Mariquita. Are we still acting, or have we lost ourwits? Do you take me for a witch? 

Antonio. Thou hast said it. 

Mariguita, Mercy on me! if that gruff voice of your’s did not make me tremble, I 
should die of laughing. 

Antonio. Your laughter will be changed into weeping—you deny having cast a spell 
upon the olive trees of Juana Mendo? 

Mariquita. How should I know how to cast spells? 

Antonio. Every sin may be expiated. Woman, I adjure you, in the name of your 
Creator, to speak the truth—if you do not wish the death of your soul. 

Mariquita. Surely, if I were a witch, I should long ago have whisked up the chim- 
ney away from you. 

Antonio. Reflect and tremble—it is still time—hereafter it will be of no use to retract. 

Rafael. Signor Colleague, she is obstinate. Let me talk to her a moment alone. 

Domingo. No, I shall take that task upon myself. Signor Rafael, you forget that 
you have a report to draw up. 

Antonio. We cannot break through the rules of the Holy Office. For the last time, 
Maria Valdez, I ask you, are you a witch? 

Mariquita, For the last time—I am not.—How obstinate he is! 

Antonio. Wretched woman! I wash my hands of you; your blood be upon your 
own head. The forty-eighth article of the Code of Interrogatories say% «« That if the 
accused should persist in his or her denial, and that the accusations should not be al- 
together devoid of verbal or written proof, the president ought, in order to confirm 
them, to apply the torture to the accused.” 

Mariquita. The torture! Jesus! Maria! You are then going to tear me as a carder 
tears the wool !—Signors Licentiates, take pity on a poor innocent girl. I conjure you 
not to put me to death by torture. Shut me up in a dungeon—deprive me of the light 
of the sun, but do not kill me ; do not torture me! 

Rafael. Signor Antonio, have pity on her youth ! ; 

Domingo. She is innocent, Signor Colleague. Have a little compassion on her. 

Antonio. I can only listen to the rule-—Pedro Garcias, torturer, come forth. (The 
executioner appears in the back scene. ) 

Mariquita. Oh' do not say so!—Mercy, mercy!—Look upon me at least. (‘She 
rushes forward and embraces Antonio’s knees.) 

_ Antonio (opening his eyes, which liad been closed during the dialogue.) Ah! 

Rafael. Signor, have pity —But what's the matter with you ? 

Antonio (in a trembling voice). I know you well—you are come to lead me to hell— 
you have stripped off your nuptial robe, and I see the parched skin of the devil, Lam 
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then already in hell—all the masses in the world, and Saiat Anthony himself, cannot 
save me from it. (Falls senseless.) 

Refael. Heis mad! 

Domingo (to the Familiars.) Carry him to his cell.—(Aside to Mariquita.) Fear 
nothing, my dear child, you shall not be put to the torture. 

Rafael (aside to Mariquite.) Don’t be afraid. Itis not for persons made like you that 
these terrible instruments were designed. (To the Familiars.) Lead her out; give her 
a good chamber, but do not allow any one to speak to her. 

Domingo (aside to Mariquita.) Beware of Rafael.—Trust to me; I will do every 
thing in my power for you. ‘ 

Rafael (aside to Mariquita.) Put no confidence in Domingo—he is an old hypocrite. 
I feel a great interest for you—Adieu, my daughter (pats her on the cheek, ) I shall 
prove your frienad—Farewell !—{ Aside as he goes out,) 1 shall take care to hinder you 
from seeing her. 

Domingo (going out.) I shall prevent you from going near her, old satyr, or I shall 
forfeit my cassock. [ Mariquita is led away. 





Mathematics for Practical Men; being a Common-place Book of 
Principles, Theorems, Rules, and Tables, in various depart- 
ments of pure and mixed Mathematics, with their most useful 

applications, especially to the Pursuits of Surveyors, Architects, 

and Civil Engineers. By Olinthus Gregory, L.D.D. 8vo. 
London. 1821. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 


Mo The establishment and spread of Mechanics’ Institutes, as might 
/ have heen expected, has called forth a number of scientific publications, 
written expressly fer the use of mechanics. This is one of them. 
The book, however, does not correspond with its title-page. To a 
ry mechanic, one-half of it is useless, the other half unintelligible. Few 
hy mechanies are so ignorant as to require to be taught the four funda- 
i: mental operations of arithmetic: few will even be so profoundly skill- 
ed as to be able to comprehend the abstruse formule of dynamics. 
i Many parts of this book relate to speculations, which few men, give 
if. them as much leisure, and take as much pains to instruct them as you 
“ please, can ever understand. It is the extreme of folly to imagine 
A that mechanics, in general, with their scanty means and leisure, can 
Be ever fathom such depths; and besides, if they could, their labour 
; t would be lost, inasmuch as its result would be incapable of any prac- 
i tical application. The first hundred pages contain imperfect and 
: 





useless treatises on arithmetic and algebra, the remainder is an om- 
nium gatherum syllabus. There is one chapter in the book which 
must be excepted from this sweeping censure, and that is an Essay on 
Ifsometrical Perspective. It was originally written and published by 
Professor Farish, in the first volume of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions, and is the only good paper that ever appeared in that 
medley of Cambridge philosophy, from which it is here copied verba- 
tim. ‘The substance of this Essay the Professor is in the habit of 
annually delivering, at the commencement of his lectures on experi- 
mental philosophy. Its design is to give a plain and intelligible me- 
thod of representing machinery. A more useful chapter could not 
have been given to the mechanic. Had this book been all written in 


the 8 spirit, what an invaluable treasure it would have been to the 
mechanic ! 
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TABLE TALK. 


[Under this head it is our intention to collect every month the mis- 
cellaneous varieties of extract, opinion, and short original para- 
graphs, which we have no other more convenient mode of arranging 
for our publication. We shall place it at the end, for it is in reality 
the “ sweepings” of our monthly preparations for the Magazine. _ It 
may be entitled Taste Tack, as well as any thing else; for it 


chiefly consists of those passages from the books of the day, which 
are calculated to make an impression on the mind of the reader, 


and are thus likely to be introduced in the desultory conversation 
of the table. ] 


Duvet petrween Prince Nassau anp Count Secur.—When we arrived at his 
house, every one was asleep, master and servants, and it was not without some diffi- 
culty that we succeeded in awaking the porter, obtaining admission, and reaching the 
chamber of the Prince, who started from his sleep as we abruptly entered the apart- 
ment. 

He had lost all recollection of what had occurred the preceding day; every trace 
of it had vanished with the fumes of the champagne he had drunk. ‘* To what 
accident, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ am J to ascribe this very early visit ?’—‘ You must 
know,” I replied, ‘‘ since it was yourself who desired it.”—* The devil take me,” said 
he, ‘* if I knowa word about it.’ 

I was therefore compelled to remind him, in a few words, of his unbecoming beha- 
viour, ‘ You are perfectly right,” he then said; ‘‘ I behaved like a madman, the 
wine had disturbed my head; but you must think no more of it; and, as Viscount 
Noailles is here, I declare in his presence that I am your servant and your friend, and 
that I had no intention to offer you the smallest offence.” 

“ All that is very well,” 1 replied in my turn; ‘‘ but it is mentioned too late; I 
should have been delighted to receive from you yesterday such an acknowledgment ; 
but the twenty persons with whom we dined are not now present to hear it, it is, there- 
fore, no longer sufficient.”’ 

“ It is most true,” added he; “ you are right again; let us fight; letus fight; but 
pray let no animosity enter into the affair ; let it be merely a sacrifice that we make to 
prejudice and to a point of honour.”—I pressed his hand in a friendly manner, and he 
rose. 

He proposed that we should breakfast ; but when I replied that I should prefer break- 
fasting after the affair should be decided, he appeared somewhat piqued, and said : 
“ The answer is tolerably presumptuous, I think; we shall see which of us will be able 
to breakfast after the affair.” 

As soon as he was dressed, we went out, and I enquired where he proposed to go. 
“Oh,” said he, ‘* I have, not far from here, a very convenient spot for this kind of 
exercise ;”’ to which I replied, that it was easy to see he was accustomed to the business, 

Stopping then, I observed to him, that I was accompanied by mty second, whereas he 
he had none, which was contrary to rule. ‘‘ Good,” said he; “‘ Noailles is our com- 
mon friend, and a man of honour; I appoint him my second also ; he is well worth 
two.” 

We walked on till we came into a narrow lane between two garden walls, when each 
of us, in a moment, took off his coat and waistcoat, and placed himself on the defensive. 
Our blades were scarcely crossed, when, casting his eyes upon a large knot of pink 
ribbon appended to the hilt of my sword, he cried, ‘‘ That, I suppose, is a recent favour 
from some fair one ; I am afraid it portends you success.”—‘‘ That we shall presently 
see,” I replied ; upon which we commenced a vigorous attack. 

The Prince fought like no other man ; he observed none of the rules of fencing, but, 
being remarkable for strength and agility, he at one moment darted forwards upon his 
adversary with the rapidity of a deer, and at the next retired from him with the same 
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celerity, so that it was equally difficult either to parry his rapid strokes, or to reach him 
in his sudden retreat. 

By this method, which surprised me not a little, he had been successful in almost 
every affair of the kind in which his impetuosity had involved him ; and, notwithstand- 
ing my vigilauce and coolness, he several times pierced my shirt, though, fortunately, 
without touching me, whilst I was vainly stretching myself forward to reach him in 
my turn. 

After a few seconds, however, my sword scratched his hand and the blood flowed, 
upon which I enquired if he was satisfied and disposed to leave matters as they were, 
“ Satisfied !”’ said he eagerly ; ‘* I was a short time ago, but am far from being so now ; 
let us goon.” : lads 

We thencontinued. His blade, too impetuously urged, missed its aim, and passed 
my body several times, when, at length, mine took effect on his arm, and broke, at the 
moment I was about parrying a thrust he made at me in return, “ There!” said I, 
** now we must send for another sword.” 

«You are both stark mad,” ctied Viscount Noailles; ‘‘ for a hasty expression, not 
injuriously offensive, surely a couple of wounds, and a broken sword may suffice. 1 vow 
the first man of you that refuses to desist, shail have to do with me.” 

We laughed at this sally. ‘ Upon my word,” said Nassau, “ he is right, and I feel 
it the more sensibly, as my hand begins to refuse its office.”—** Well,” said I, “ shall 
we embrace, and consider the thing as settled ?”—“* With all my heart,” replied he, 
** on condition that we engage, upon honour, happen what may, never to fight each 
other again, but to remain brothers in arms for life.”—We then embraced, and the 
affair terminated.—Segur’s Recollections, pp. 86—89. 

Practicat ALtecory.—During the dict, a singular spectacle was exhibited. At 
a grand repast, at which the Emperor Charles V., Ferdinand his brother, several 
princes of the empire, other distinguished personages, and a great concourse of people 
attended, a man appeared in the costume of a doctor; he carried a faggot ; some twigs 
were straight and some were bent ; a label upon his back contained the word “‘ Reuchlin.” 
He threw the faggot upon the floor, and walked away. Another, in the dress of a 
priest, then appeared; a label upon his back contained the word “ Erasmus ;’’ he en- 
deavoured, for a time, to put the twigs in order, and to straighten those that were bent ; 
not succeeding, he got out of humour and walked away. A person in the habit of a 
monk then entered ; on a label upon his back was writtenthe word ‘‘ Luther ;” he put 
some coals under the twigs, set fire to them, and walked away. Then a man in the 
guise of an emperor entered: he drew his sword, stirred the fire, increased the flame, 
and walked away. ‘Then a person in a pontifical dress entered; on a label upon his 
back was written the word ‘‘ Leo;” he held two vases, one filled with oil, the other 
with water ; he lookened frightened, hastily seized the vase of oil, and poured it upon 
the flames ; they suddenly rose to a great height, and he walked away. The actors in 
this scene were never discovered.— Butler’s Life of Erasmus. 

Motsture tv PLanrs.—tThe quantity of simple moisture, or rather of pure water 
which some plants raise from the earth is uncommonly great. This is beautifully ex- 
emplified in the organization of some creeping plants, in which the moisture is fre- 
quently conveyed the distance of forty, or fifty, or a hundred yards, before it reaches the 
leaves or fruit, or perhaps the assimilating organs of the vegetable. I have seen a 
plant of this sort that had been accidentally cut across, continue to pour out pure, lim- 
pid, and tasteless water, in such a quantity as to fill a wine-glass in about half an hour.— 
Finlayson’s Mission to Siam. 

Tue Marcu or CarerrtLtars.—The naturalist may, perhaps, be interested by 
being informed that our route was crossed in this place by a singular procession ; it 
consisted of upwards of a bundred large black caterpillars, which were performing 
their migration from one spot to another. They were led by three ranks, two deep ; 
the remainder followed in line, each taking hold of the rear of his predecessor and 
performing their movements at the same moment; the rear was again closed by three 
lines, two deep, and the whole moved on slowly, but with extreme precision, across 
our path.—Emerson’s Picture of Greece in 1825. 

Prorurcy.—It is easy to see (written in 1760) that England, with all its glory, 
will be ruined in twenty years ; and will, moreover, have lost all that remains of its 
liberty. Every body tells me that agriculture is flourishing in this island, but I tell 
them, that I will lay’a wager that it is dying away. London is getting bigger every 
day, and consequently the kingdom is unpeopled. The English desire to be conquer- 


ors ; hence they will soon be slaves. Rovsseav inhis Extrait du Projet de paix per- 
petuelle de MU” Abbé de Saint Pierre. a ee ee ae 
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Wuirs Evepnants.—The greatest regard is entertained in Siam for a white 
elephant. He who discovers one is regarded as the most fortunate of mortals. ‘The 
event is of that importance that it may be said to constitute an era in the annals of the 
nation. The fortunate discoverer is rewarded with a crown of silver, and with a 
grant of land equal in extent to the space of country at which the elephant’s cry may 
be heard. He and his family, to the third generation, are exempted from all sorts of 
servitude, and their land from taxation. 

The present is considered a most prosperous moment, for there are no less than five 
white elephants in the royal stables. The white elephant is a quadrupedal Albinos.— 
Finlayson’s Mission. 

Lorp Byron.—We had shortly after a visit from an old Roumeliot, Captain Deme- 
trius, who had been attached to Lord Byron. On seeing Gamba he embraced him ; 
and immediately on mentioning Byron, burst inte tears, saying, that in him he had lost 
a father, and Greece her truest friend, His language in speaking of him was very cha- 
racteristic of the Greco-oriental style. He said, as soon as they understood that a 
great English effendi was coming to assist them, they awaited his arrival like young 
swallows for their mother; ‘‘ and he came, and he gave us his counsels, and his fortune, 
and his life; and when he died, we felt like men suddenly struck with blindness, when 
the only thing that could equal our sorrow for his loss was our perplexity for the fu- 
ture.’’—Emerson’s Greece in 1825. 

Siamese PREPARATIONS PREVIOUS TO BuryinG tHE Deap.—After washing the 
body with water, the first step is to pour a large quantity of crude mercury into the 
mouth. If mercury cannot be procured honey is used, but not so beneficially. ‘The 
body is placed in a kneeling position, and the hands brought together before the face 
in an attitude ofdevotion. ‘The body and extremities are then bound tightly with narrow 
strips of cloth, in order to press out the moisture. In this posture the corpse is next 
placed in an air-tight vessel of wood, brass, silver, or gold, according to the rank of 
the deceased. A tube or hollow bamboo inserted into the mouth of the deceased, 
passes through the upper part of the box, and is conducted through the roof of the 
house to a considerable height. A similar bamboo is placed in the bottom, and 
terminates in a vessel placed underit to receive the draining off from the body. If the 
deceased is of the rank of a prince, the sordes thus collected is conveyed with great 
formality and state in a royal barge, highly ornamented, to be deposited at a particular 
part of the river below the city. That collected from the body of the King is put into 
a vessel and boiled, until an oil separates, which oil is carefully collected, and with 
this they, on certain occasions, anoint the singular image, called Sema, usually placed 
in the temple after his death. ‘The body is afterwards burnt with great ceremony.— 
Finlayson’s Mission. 

Cocu1n Curnxse Dericactes.—Fat pork and rotten eggs they seemed to consider 
as delectable morsels, and were not sparing in their powers of consumption. It will 
appear scarcely credible to an European, that both here and in many parts of China, 
fresh eggs are looked upon with indifference, while those that have become putrid are 
much esteemed, and that the latter cost in the market thirty per cent more than the 
. former ; eggs that contain young ones are still more high] esteemed, and, amongst the 

numerous dishes sent to us by the King, were two plates ful of hatched eggs, containing 
young that were already fledged. We were assured that this was considered a mark 
of great distinction. Doubting still of the fact, we sent them to the soldiers appointed 
as our guard, who gobbled them up in haste with the most luxurious voracity.— 
Finlayson’s Mission to Siam and Cochin China. 

Tuxxkisp Commissartat.—After Drama Ali, in the Jast Turkish campaign, had 
been beaten by Colocotroni, he retreated to Corinth, and thence wrote to the Turkish 
Admiral to relieve him from a part of his troops, and also to Yuseph Pacha, for a 
supply of provisions, for the army were actually dying of want. These two Chiefs, 
instead of complying with these just demands, blocked up the gulf, and stopped all 
supplies. Yuseph then opened the state magazines, and sold at an enormous price (at 
five francs the oke), his biscuit to the Turkish soldiers, which they of course ought to 
have had for nothing. The Admiral laid his hands upon all merchant vessels from 
the Ionian Islands, bought their cargoes as well as he could, and then made his own 
market with the Turkish troops. Drama Ali, the General, seeing the game his col- 
leagues were playing, saw that he should get nothing unless he connived at their prac- 
tices ; he did so, but insisted on a considerable per-centage on all their gains, which he 
had. The soldiers were reduced to sell their arms for bread to the Jews of Lerissa, 
who in their tum made their bargain. Thus the miserable soldiers perished between 
the plague that raged among them, and the starvation that their merciless leaders 
inflicted upon them. Pouqueville. 
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Miser’s Porrntr.—M. de Palavicine being asked by some friends to join in a mat- 
ter which would have cost him some trifle, hastily interrupted them, and said, that he 
wns by no means so rich as it was supposed. He then shewed them a cabinet in his 
chamber; “in that cabinet now,” said he, “ I have five hundred thousand livres in 
bars of silver, that do not bring me in one farthing ;”’ in the bank of Venice he had a 
hundred thousand crowns, but then they only paid three per cent. interest; then at 
Genoa he had four hundred thousand livres, where the rate of interest was equally low, 
and therefore ‘that can be no great things” —and so ke went on.— Memoires de Gourville, 

Proven Brnaviour at S1am.—During the whole of the visit the suite of the 
Chief lay prostrate on the earth before him, and at a distance. When addressed, they 
did not dare to cast their eyes towards him ; but, raising the head a little, and touching 
the forehead with both hands, united in the manner by which we would express the 
most earnest supplication, their looks still direeted to the ground, they whispered an 
answer in the most humiliating tone. The manner in which he was approached by the 
servants of his household was even still more revolting to nature :—When refreshments 
were ordered, they crawled forward on all fours, supported on the elbows and toes, 
the body being dragged on the ground. In this manner they pushed the dishes before 
them from time to time, in the best manner that their constrained and beastlike manner 
would admit, until they had put them into their place, when they retreated backward 
in the same grovelling manuver, but without turning round.—Finlayson’s Mission to Siam. 

Resuxe or a Kino py a Grenaprer.—lI often recollect an expression that escaped 
a grenadier during a dinner given to Louis XV., at his camp in Compiegne, and 
which made a strong impression on my mind. ‘The table was laid out under an im- 
mense tent; it held about one hundred covers ; the dishes were brought in by grena- 
diers. The delicacy of the Prince’s organs was shocked by the smell that proceeded 
from these soldiers, in a warm and confined room. ‘‘ These good people,” said he, 
rather loudly, ‘* smell strongly of the socks.’’—‘* No doubt,” bluntly replied a grena- 
dier, ‘‘ because we have none to wear.”’ A deep silence followed this reply.—Segur’s 
Recollections, p. 28. 

A GENTLEMAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF aor.—A man, who was quite as as- 
tonishing as his fortune-teller, often visited Madame de Pompadour. This was the 
Count de St. Germain, who wished to have it believed, that he had lived several cen- 
turies. One day, at her toilet, Madame said to him, in my presence, “‘ What was the 
personal appearance of Francis I.? He wasa king I should have liked.’’—** He was, 
indeed, very captivating,” said St. Germain ; and he proceeded to describe his face 
and person, as one does that of a man one has accurately observed. ‘‘ It is a pity he 
was too ardent. I could have given him some good advice, which would have saved 
him from all his misfortunes ; but he would not have followed it; for it seems as if a 
fatality attended princes, forcing them to shut their ears, those of the mind at least, 
to the best advice, and especially in the most critica) moments.’”’—‘ And the con- 
stable,’’ said Madame, “ what do you say of him ?’’—‘I cannot say much good, or 
much harm of him,” replied he. ‘‘ Was the court of Francis very brilliant ?’— 
\ery brilliant ; but those of his grandsons infinitely surpassed it. In the time of 
Mary Stuart, and Margaret of Valois, it was a land of enchantment, a temple, sacred 
to pleasures of every kind ; those of the mind were not neglected. The two queens 
were learned, wrote verses, and spoke with captivating grace and eloquence.” Ma- 
came said, laughing, ‘‘ You seem to have seen all this.”—*‘‘ I have an excellent 
memory,’” said he, ‘* and have read the history of France with great care. I some- 
times arouse myself, not by making, but by letting it be believed, that I lived in old 

times.”"—** You do not tell me your age, however, and you give yourself out for very 
old. The Countess de Gergy, who was ambassadress to Venice, I think fifty years 
“go, says she knew you there exactly what you are now.’’—“ It is true, Madame, that 
1 have known Madame de Gergy a long time.””—** But according to what she says, 
you would be more than a hundred.”"—* That is not impossible,” said he, laughing, 
* but it is, I allow, still more possible that Madame Gergy, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, may be in her dotage.”—‘* You have given her an elixir, the effect 
of which is surprising. She declares, that for a long time she has felt as if she was 
enly four-end-twenty years of age ; why don’t you give some to the king ?’—*“ Ah! 
Madame,”” said he, with a sort of terror, ‘* I must be mad to think of giving the king 
an unknown drug.’’ I went into my room to write down this conversation. 

Some days afterwards, the King, Madame de Pompadour, some lords of the court, 
and the ( ount de St. Germain, were talking about his secret for causing the spots in 
iamonds to disappear. The King ordered a diamond of middling size, which had a 
spot, to be brought. Jt was weighed ; and the King said to the Count, “ It is valued 
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at two hundred and forty pounds, but it would be worth four hundred, if it had no 
spot. Will you try to put a hundred and sixty pounds into my pocket?’’ He ex- 
amined it carefully, and said, ‘‘ It may be done; and I will bring it you again in a 
month.” At the time appointed, the Count brought back the diamond, without a 
spot, and gave it to the King. It was wrapt in a cloth of amianthus, which he took 
off. The King had it weighed, and found it but very little diminished. The King 
sent it to his jeweller, by M. Gontaut, without telling him any thing of what had 
passed. ‘The jeweller gave three hundred and eighty pounds forit. The King, how- 
ever, sent for it back again, and kept it as a curiosity. He could not overcome his 
surprise, and said, that M. de St. Germain must be worth millions, especially if he 
had also the secret of making large diamonds out of a number of small ones. He 
neither said that he had, nor that he had not; but he positively asserted, that he 
could make pearls grow, and give them the finest water. ‘The King paid him great 
attention, and so did Madame de Pompadour. It was from her | learnt what I have 
just related. M. Quesnay said, talking of the pearls, ‘‘ They are produced by a dis- 
ease in the oyster. It is possible to know the cause of it; but, be that as it may, he 
is not the less a quack, since he pretends to have the elixir vite, and to have lived se- 
veral centuries. Our master is, however, infatuated by him, and sometimes talks of 
him as if his descent were illustrious.” 

I have seen him frequently ; he appeared to be about fifty ; he was neither fat nor 
thin ; he had an acute, intelligent look ; dressed very simply, but in good taste ; he 
wore very fine diamonds in his rings, watch, and snuff-box. He came, one day, to 
visit Madame de Pompadour, at a time when the court was in full splendour, with 
knee and shoe-bnckles of diamonds so fine and brilliant, that Madame said, she did 
not believe the King had any equal to them. He went into the anti-chamber to take 
them off, and brought them to be examined ; they were compared with others in the 
room, and the Duke de Gontaut, who was present, said, they were worth at least eight 
thousand pounds. He wore, at the same time, a snuff-box of inestimable value, and 
ruby sleeve buttons, which were perfectly dazzling. Nobody could find out by what 
means this man became so rich and so remarkable ; but the king would not suffer him 
to be spoken of with ndicule or contempt. He was said to be a bastard son of the 
hing of Portugal.— Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, p. 100. 

Deatu or Aut Pacna.—Different Pachas, of inferior rank, had been several 
times to visit Ali. On the 13th day of the Moon, Djemaziul Awwel (the 5th of Fe- 
bruary) Mohamed Pacha, Governor of the Morea, offered to procure for Ali every 
possible comfort ; naming, particularly, provisions. Ali replied to this offer, that he 
desired nothing more than a supply of meat ; he added, however, that he had still 
another wish, though his unwillingness to offend the scruples of religion forbade him 
to give utterance to it. Being pressed to name it, he owned that it was wine which 
he wished for, and Mohamed Pacha promised that he should receive it. The conver- 
sation continued for some time in the most friendly manner, till at last, Mohamed 
Pacha rose to take leave. Being of the same rank, they rose at the same moment 
from the sofa, according to the usual ceremony, and before leaving the room, Moha- 
med Pacha bowed profoundly. Ali returned the compliment ; but, at the instant of 
his inclination, Mohamed executed the will of his sovereign, and put him to death by 
plunging a poniard into his left breast. 

He immediately quitted the apartment, and announced that Ali had ceased to exist. 
—Waddington’s Viste to Greece, p. 234. 

History or Correr 1x Evropre.—Hitherto, coffee-houses were confined to the 
east, and it is not easy to determine, exactly, when its use was introduced into 
Europe. Pietro de la Valle, writing from Constantinople in 1615, says, that when he 
returns to Italy, he will bring some coffee with him ; whether he did or not, cannot be 
ascertained ; but in 1644, it was certainly introduced into Marseilles; in 1660, a 
considerable quantity was imported from Egypt into that city ; andin 1671, a coffee- 
house was openedin it. In 1657,Thevenot brought a small quantity to Paris ; its use, 
however, was confined to those persons who had been in the Levant, and their friends. 

Its general introduction and firm establishment in France, were brought about in a 
manner truly characteristic of the inhabitants of that country. In 1669, an ambassa- 
dor from the Porte, arrived at Paris, who rendered himself very fashionable, as well 
as a great favourite by his politeness, gallantry, and wit; persons of rank, especially 
ladies, visited him: to them he gave coffee ; and thus a bitter and black beverage, 
which, prescribed by a Frenchman, would have been rejected with disgust, became a 
favourite and fashionable liqueur, simply from the circumstance that it was presented 
by a Turk of wit and gallantry. The rage for coffee having been thus spread, an 
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Armenian of the name of Pascal, took advantage of it, and in 1672, opened a coffee- 
house in Paris ; but in consequence of the oy | interior manner in which it was fitted up, 
and the low company admitted, his scheme id not succeed. Procopius, a Florentine, 
perceiving the error, fitted up a fine apartment, and having already acquired a repu- 
tation among the epicures by the introduction of ices into Paris, his coffee-house met 
with great encouragement. 

One very beneficial consequence resulted from the general and fashionable use of 
cofiee in Paris: in the seventeeth century, habits of intoxication prevailed, even 
among the highest classes, who were not ashamed to frequent the cabarets in parties, 
for the purpose of this degrading debauch. Louis X1V. in vain had exerted his in- 
fluence, directed his indignation, and appealed to the love and respect of his subjects for 
their grand monarch, to put down this practice: what he could not do, Procopius and 
the other coffee-house keepers accomplished. The cabarets were deserted by men of 
rank and of letters: the coffee-houses became the places of their resort, and at this 
period, Saurin, La Mothe, Dauchet, Boindin, J.B. Rousseau, &c. met there, and 
planned or composed their most celebrated pieces. 
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November 24.—The following degrees were con ‘erred :— 
Masters of Arts. 


Rev. Henry W. Walker, Exeter College. Rev. F. Richardson, University College. 
Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, Magdalen Hall. Rev. Francis J. Blandy, Fellow of St. 


Rev. William Hutchins, Magdalen Hall. John’s College. 
Robert G. Rogers, Oriel College. Simon Webb, Wadham College. 
Rev. Thomas W. Mercer, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts. 
Baldwin Fulford, Exeter College. William Compton, Trinity College. 
Caledon G. Dupré, St. Mary’s Hall. Francis Drake, Worcester College. 
W. J. Copleston, Corpus Christi College. Robert Evans, Jesus’ College. 
Thomas Evans, Oriel College. William Dunn, Baliol College. 


Mr. Rice Rees and Mr. Henry Reynolds, Commoners of Jesus’ College, have been 
elected Scholars of that Society. 

James F. Crouch and John W. Richards have been admitted Scholars of Corpus 
Christi College. 

John Dayman, BA. and Scholar of Corpus Christi College, has been elected Fellow 
of that Society. 

Rev. C. J. Meredith, BA. has been elected Fellow of Lincoln College. 

December 1.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

The Rev. G. Saxby Penfold, of Merton College, and Rector of Christchurch, St. 
Mary-la-bonne, Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accumulation, grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts. 


John Davenport, Worcester College. Rev. R. C, Hathway, Jesus’ College. 
Rev. G. Lowdon Hanson, Queen's Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts. 
James Hadley, Worcester College. C. Octavius S. Morgan, Christ Church. 
Edward Cove, Worcester College. W. Drury Holden, Christ Church. 


Edward N. Henning, Worcester College. W. Hazel, Christ Church. 

Thomas A. Holland, Worcester College. Peter Hall, Brazenose College. 

Adolphus Kent, Exeter College. Heathfield W. Hickes, Pembroke College. 
Peter Brett Bull, Queen’s College. James Hughes, Jesus’ College. 

Philip Jacob, Corpus Christi College. Griffith Howel, Jesus’ College. 

John Hambleton, St. Edmund Hall. 


The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor's prizes for the ensuing year: 
For Latin Verses—‘* Montes Pyrenzi.” 


_ For an English Essay.— Is a rude or a refined age more favourable to the produc- 
tion of works of fiction ?”’ 
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For a Latin Essay,—‘‘ Quibus pracipue de causis in artium liberalium studiis Ro- 
‘mani, Grecis, vix pares, nedum superiores evaserint.”’ 

The first of the above subjects is intended for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time of matriculation; and the other two for 
such as have exceeded four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—for the best composition in English verse, not contain- 
ing either more or fewer than fifty lines, by any Undergraduate, who has not exceeded 
four years from the time of his matriculation—‘‘ Trajan’s Pillar.’’ A 

‘The exercises are all to be sent under a sealed cover to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, on or before the first day of May next. None will be received after that day. 
The author is required to conceal his name, and to distinguish his composition by what 
motto he pleases ; sending at the same time his name sealed up under another cover, 
with the motto inscribed upon it. No person who has already obtained a prize will be 
deemed entitled to a second prize of the same description. 

The exercises to which the prizes shall have been adjudged, will be repeated (after 
a previous rehearsal) in the Theatre, upon the Commemoration Day, immediately 
after the Public Orator’s Creweian Oration. 

December 8.—Mr. W. Cripps, of Trinity College, was elected to the Vinerian Scho- 
Jarship. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law. 
Philip Williams, Esq. late Fellow of New College, Vinerian Professor of Common 
Law, Grand Compounder. 
Masters of Arts. 
Rev. J. Allan Park, Baliol College, Grand Compounder. 
Alexander A. Park, Baliol College. 


Bachelors of Arts. 
George Monnington, Worcester College. Geo. F..P. Jenkins, Pembroke College. 


John May, Exeter College. William Leslie, Lincolu College. 
Charles Gillbee, Queen’s College. Arthur Lewis, Trinity College. 
Horatia Todd, Queen’s College. Wadham Locke, Merton College. 


Richard Lewis, Magdalen Hall. 
December 17.—The following degrees were conferred :— 


Doctor in Divinity. 
Rev. Joseph White Niblock, St. Edmund Hall. 


Doctor in Civil Law. 
Rev. G. Leeson Cursham. 
Masters of Arts. 
John Wright, Brasenose College, Grand W.de Capell Brooke, Brasenose College. 


Compounder. Rev. Stephen Sanderson, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. W. Cornish, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts. 

J. N. Palmer, St. John’s College, Grand John Parry, Craven Scholar and Scholar 

Compounder. of Brasenose College. 
Thomas Morris, Magdalen Hall. Cyrus Morrall, Brasenose College. 
Thomas Sale, Demy of Magdalen College. John Derby Ness, Lord Creeve’s I’xhibi- 
Roger Pilkington, Exeter College. tioner, Lincoln College. 
William Palmer, St. Mary’s Hall. George W. Brooks, Christ Church. 
W. Luke Nichols, Queen’s College. Edward Jones, Jesus’ College. 
Elisha W. Hood, Wadham College. Geo. Morris, Scholar of Corpus Christi. 
George A. Smyth, Edmund Hall. James Hutchinson, St. John’s College. 


Thomas Riddell, Edmund Hall. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


December 7.—At a congregation held this day the following degrees were conferred : 
Doctor in Physic. 
Edward J. Seymour, Jesus’ College. 
Bachelor in Divinity. , 
Rev. R. R. Faulkner, St. John’s College, (Compounder. ) 
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Masters of Arts. 


Thomas Rawson, Trinity College, (Compounder. ) 
William Cornwell, Jesus’ College. 


Bachelors in Civil Law. 
John D. Burnaby, Emmanuel College. 
Rev. W. Gane, Trinity Hall, (Coumpounder. ) 
Rev. Henry Good; Trinity Hall. 


Bachelors of Arts. 


Henry R. Yorke, St. John’s College. 
William C. Humphrey, St. Peter’s College. 


At the above congregation, graces to the following effect passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Professor Starkie, Mr. Findal, of Trinity College, and Mr. Alderson, 
of Caius, Counsel to the University. 

To increase the funds of the library, by a quarterly contribution of one shilling and 
sixpence from each Member of the University, especially Sizars. 

To rescind the 6th regulation of the previous examination, viz: ‘‘ That every 
person when examined, shall be required to construe some portion of each of the 
subjects so to be appointed; to explain the grammatical construction of particular 
passages ; and to answer printed questions relating to the evidences of Christianity, 
and to the geography, chronology, and history of the other subjects of examination.” 

And to substitute the following, viz: ‘‘ That every person, when examined, shall 
be required, (1) to translate some portion of each of the subjects appointed as afore- 
said ; (2) to construe and explain passages of the same ; and (3) to answer printed 
questions relating to the evidences relating to Christianity.” 

To allow an additional day for the examination ; to put the examination under the 
superintendence of the Pro-Proctors for the time being ; and to authorize the Pro- 
Proctors and the four Examiners to require the attendance of one, and the same time, 
of no greater number of the persons to be examined than can be properly accommo- 
dated in the Senate House.” 

The subject of the Chancellor’s English poem for the present year is Venice. Dec. 14. 
Mr. W. Powley, of Jesus College, was admitted Bachelor of Arts; and Charles 
Reet MA. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was admitted adeundem of this 

niversity. 

The following graces passed the Senate : 

To appoint Mr. Hughes, of Emmanuel College, an Examiner at the Classical 
Examination after admission ad Respondendum Question, in January next, instead of 
Mr. Law, of St. John’s College. 

To appoint Mr. Warren, of Jesus College, and Mr. Chevalier, of Catherine Hall, 
(the Moderators of the preceding year) also Mr. Hughes, of St. John’s College ; Mr. 
Ramsay, of Jesus’ College, Mr. Fennel, of Queen’s College, and Mr. Porter, of Christ 
College, Examiners of the Questionist in January next. 

To allow the Moderators and Examiners with the approbation of the Professors of 
Divinity, Law, and Physic, to conduct the examination of the first six classes in the 
Public School. 

To re-appoint the Syndicate empowered by a grace of Nov. 24, 1824, to treat with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, for the purchase of the Old Court ; the 
property of the said College. 

To allow Professor Lee to retain their Arabic MSS. obtained by grace out of the 
Public Library, till Midsummer next. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus, the Master of Downing, Dr. 
Haviland, Professor Turton, Mr. Bridge, Mr. Byam, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Peacock, Mr. 
Shelford, Mr. Croft, Mr. Crawley, Mr. Tasker, and Mr. King, a Syndicah to consider 
the expediency of building an Examination Hall, and to report to the Senate before 
the first of May next, on the best site for the same, and the best means of carrying the 
design into effect. 

To affix the University seal to the letters patent of Professor Slarkie, “« Mr. Tindal, 
and Mr. Alderson, University Counsel.” 

December 22.—A grace passed the Senate “ To affix the University seal to a letter 
—a to Sir eve Richardson, requesting him to determine after hearing Counsel, 
ve manners in whic : i 
peli abe the professors of mineralogy, botany, and anatomy, are, in 


Sidney Gedge, Esq. BA. of Catharine Hall, has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that society, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Oxford.—Rev. F. Swan, BD. to a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of Lin- 
coln.—Rev. G. H. Curton, MA, to the Rectory of East Barkwith, Lincolnshire ; Pa- 
tron, G. R. Heneage, Esq. of Hainton House.—Rev. Henry Wetherell, BD. to the 
Archdeaconry of Hereford.—Rev. B. Pope, to the Vicarage of Oxborne, St. George, 
Wilts.—Rev. J. Saumarez, MA. to the Rectory of Huggate, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire ; Patron, The King.—Rev. W. Greenhill, BD. to the Rectory of Farnham, 
in the County of Essex ; Patrons, the President and Fellows of Trinity College.—Rev. 
John Davison, BD. to be Prebend of Worcester College.—Rev. F. C. Massingberd, 
MA. to the United Rectory of South Ormsby, with Ketsby, Driby, and the Vicarage 
of Calceby annexed ; Patron, C. B. Massingberd, Esq. of Ormsby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
—Rev. Charles Trelawney Collins to the Rectory of Timsbury ; Patrons, the Master 
and Fellows of Baliol College. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Thomas Kennion, BA. to the perpetual Curacy of Harrogate ; Pa- 
tron, Rev. A. Cheap.—Rev. Edward M. Salter, MA. to the united Rectories of Wood 
Norton and Swanton Novers, Norfolk.—Rev. Gooch Fowell, MA. to be perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Mary’s in Thetford; Patron, the Earl of Albemarle.—Rev. ‘Temple Cheva- 
lier, late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, to the Vicarage of St. Andrew the Great. 
—Rev. Isham Case, MA. tothe Vicarage of Metheringham, in the county of Lincoln ; 
Patron, the Earlof Bristol—Hon. and Rev. E. Rice, DD. to be Dean of Gloucester.— 
Rev. John Davidson, BD. to be Prebend of Worcester. 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 





























Amt. Per Amt. | Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
pC PTE Teer ee beuseed 100 240 Alliance . .....c0e- é2cdodcdes 100} 10 11 10 
Birmingham ......-.+++e++s eee} 17 10} 340 Ditto Marine .......eeeseee 100) 5 5 10 
Coventry .....ccccccccecccccess 100 =} 1200 BEB. cccccccepecccese e-- 50} 5 8 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 124 ET hi ncccbdhescobasnown 100 160 
Grand Junction .......0...cee0. 100 298 GROEN Ts ods ce ctdestcsss 100) 10 18 10 
Huddersfield .........-eee-eeees 57 25 Emperial ....-cccccccccvess 500) 50 110 
Kennet and Avon...... abmeoise 40 25 DEEN 2. nccecasacendesenss 25; 12 10) 23 
BOE. « éannncdsecasannentes 47 43 POON « cos cove cesecee 20; 2 110 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 488 Rock ..... Pccccceccesseosses 20} 2 3 10 
OmntG ovens deve ca ccaseuecicuc {100 500 Royal Exchange ...........- 100 270 
Prk deeeencesdowd SE,” 40 47 
OR a 85 115 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 MINES. 
Trent and Mersey ...........0-. 100 = {2000 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 290 Anglo-Mexican......++-++++ 100} 35 38 
Worcester and ditto .......... 78 54 DD EE scanccchedesacse 100, 5 4 
i... one a 6 aa Gane 400} 25 40 
DOCKS. Brazilian .....0.scccsccssevee 100) 5 6 10 
CORD 4 .ccaqdcncckiscoseh o MS 4 
| EE a, 70 Te es 7 10 
East India..... A, BAe. Ss es .. {100 102 ST to ncessehedonebs 100; 5 ll 
SM h cn din have “odactidawted 100 86 || General Mining ........... 100} 5 5 
St. Catherine’s........ » +++ 100} 10 10 dis. || Haytien .........-6e0eeees 100} 5 2 10 
West India ....... Pe, et 100 205 Pitts wp esonnsedacsite 50) 5 210 
Real Del Monte..........-. 400) 400 425 
WATER WORKS. Rio de la Plata .......s0s. 100} 5 5 
United Mexican............ 40; 20 24 10 
Mt Bits. ct cccveciécconde 100 125 
Grand Junction .........0.se0e- 50 80 
Ml pakidhine'iodsicdeuoakou 100 26 MISCELLANEOUS. 
| et 100 100 
West Middlesex ...............+ 100 7 Australian Agricultural Comp.100} 3 13 
Canada Agricultural Ditto.. 100) 10 24 
Colombian Ditto.......-.-.-. 100) 5 5 
GAS COMPANIES. Mexican Trading Ditto..... 100; 10 5 
Columbian Pearl Fishery.... 25} 12 8 10 
City of London .......... -- 100} 99 160 Coral and Pearl Ditto....... 40; 4 4 
Ditto, New ..... fa PTO goin 100| 40 80 General Steam Navigation... 100] 5 3 10 
Continental. ..........0- 100} 8 2 10|| Equitable Loan Bank....... 50) 1 5s. 
ns crane, dasndneen 50} 40 40 Irish Provincial Bank ...... 100} 10 7 10 
United General .......... .. 5) 1 9 Rio dela Plata Agricul. Comp. 100; 5 1 5 
Westminster ............ o-. 50} 50 57 West India Company. ...... 100} 5 210 





Rosert W. Moore, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 
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LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS, 


Six Letters on the Past Operations and Future Prospects of Joint Stock Companies. 
By John Wilks, Jun. Esq. 

“The Rev. R. W. Hamilton, one of the Vice Presidents of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society, has nearly ready for Publication, an Essay on Craniology, being 
the substance of a Paper submitted by him to that Society. 

The Rev. Christopher Anderson is about to put to Press, a Work, called “ The 
Constitution of the Human Family; with the Duties and Advantages which are 
involved in that singular Constitution.” 

The History of Scotland, for the Use of Schools ; by the Rev. Alexander Stewart ; 
in 1 vol. 12mo, is in the Press. 

Mr. George Fulton is about to publish ‘* Lessons adapted to the Capacities of 
Children ; with a Vocabulary,” in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Preparing for Publication, in 1 vol. 4to, uniformly printed with Dr. Todd’s 
Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, Etymons of English Words. By John Thomson, 
M.R.I. and M.A.S. late Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General of India. 

Speedily will be published, in one neat Pocket Volume, royal 18mo. The New 
French Manual, and Traveller’s Companion ; containing a familiar Introduction to 
French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary, and a Selection of Phrases on the most common 
and useful subjects ;—also, a Series of Conversations, descriptive of the Public Build- 
ings, Institutions, Curiosities, Manners, and Amusements of the French Capital ; 
with Models of Cards and Letters, and Tables of French and British Monies, Weights, 
and Measures ;—exhibiting the exact Pronunciation of every Word, Phrase, &c. con- 
tained in the Work. By Gabriel Surenne, FSSA. Teacher of French, Edinburgh. 

Next Month will be published, 8vo. Mathematical Tables; containing improved 
Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Secants, together 
with a number of others, useful in Practical Mathematics, Astronomy, Navigation, 
Engineering, and Business; preceded by a copious Introduction, embracing their 
Explanation, and Rules and Formule for their application, with a Collection of appro- 
priate Exercises. By William Galbraith, AM. Lecturer on Mathematics, Edinburgh. 
‘ Early in January will be published, in Demy 18mo. Hours at Home, by Mrs. C. B. 

ilson. 

Mr, Allan Cunningham is preparing for publication ‘‘ Paul Jones,” a Romance, in 
3 vols, post 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, a Historical Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo, entitled ‘ William 
Douglas; or the Scottish Exiles.” 

Nearly ready. in 1 vol. 1¢mo, ‘‘ The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. By Mrs. 
Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum {nn, St. Ronan’s. 

In the Press, avaluable Work, entitled ‘‘ The Contest of the Twelve Nations; ora 
Comparison of the different Bases of Human Character and Talent,”’ in 1 vol, 8vo. 

On the ist of January will be published, in 1 vol, 12mo, The Father’s Guide in the 
selection of a School for his Son; being a short Account of all the Schools in England 
from which Scholars have a claim to Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
other Honors and Emoluments in the two Universities. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Lyrics of the Heart ; with other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts, Author of Poetical 
Sketches. In 1 vol, foolscap, with a Vignette Title-page. 

Sketches selected from the Note Book of the late Charles Hamilton, Esq. By 
G. K. Hervey, Author of Australia. 

The First number of Bolster’s Quarterly Magazine, is to appear in London, Edin- 
a Dublin, on the istof February. It is the only Literary Journal in 
reland. 

In the Press, Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem, by N.T. Carrington, Author of the 
Banks of Tamar; with a Preface and Notes by Wm. Burt, Esq. Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Plymouth ; and Four Views and Eight Vignettes, Drawn 
and Etched by P. H. Rogers, Esq. Plymouth. 

Uhe Travellers ; or Adventures on the Continent, in S$ vols, post 8vo. 

The Spanish Anthology ; being a Translation of the Choicest Specimens of the Spa- 
nish Poets, with their Biographical Notices. By J. H, Wiffen, in 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
with the Works of Garcilasso, / 
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John Baron, MD. FRS., has in the press Delineations, of the Origin and Progress 
of various changes of Structure which occur in Man, and some inferior Animals; being 
the Continuation of Works already published on this Subject by the Author. 

Mr. Mawe has recently returned from a Geological Tour in Italy, where he has vi- 
sited the finest Collections, and particularly the Vesuvian Productions at Naples; and 
is preparing to publish his O»servatious, in a single volume. 

In the press, and immediately will be published, in 3 vols 8vo, illustrated by Maps, 
Plates, &c. &c., Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, and Re- 
sidence in Pekin, in the Years 1820, 1821. By George Timkowski. 

In afew Days will be published, a Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, 
adapted to modern Practice. By James Morrison, Accountant, who has also in the 
press, the Young Ladies’ Guide to Figures and Accounts ; containing the useful Rules 
for calculating, either by the Pen or mentally. Also preparing for publication, a 
Compendious Dictionary of the Mercantile Law and Practice, deduced from the latest 
authorities, and arranged on a new Plan. 

Dr. Rees has in the press, a Practical Treatise on the Means of obviating and treat- 
ing the varieties of Costiveuess at different periods of Life ; and in Cases of pre-dispo- 
sition to various constitutional Maladies, and of Disorders of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Liver, Rectum, &c. &c. by Medicine, Diet, &c. in 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Translation of Mignet’s History of the French Revolution will be published in a 
few days. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hebrew Tales, selected and translated from Ancient Hebrew Works, to which is 
prefixed, an Essay on the still existing remains of the Hebrew Sages of a later period 
than the Maccabees, and on the character and merit of the uninspired Ancient 
Hebrew Literature generally. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Panoramic View of Liverpool. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honour- 
able William Huskisson, MP., &c., on two sheets drawing Colombier. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Life of Erasmus; with Historical Remarks on the State of Literature between 
the tenth and sixteenth Centuries. By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

William Tell, a Drama, translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 8vo. 6s. 

Varieties of Literature, being principally Selections from the Portfolio of the late 
John Brady, Esq. Author of Clavis Calendaria. 12mo. 8s. 

A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, AM. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The plays of Clara Gazul, translated from the French. Post 8vo. 9s. 

A Plea for the Protestant Canon of Scripture, in opposition to the Popish Canon, of 
which the Apocrypha makes an integral part. 8vo. 4s. 

Mirror of the Months. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

An Essay on Education, applicable to Children in general; the Defective ; the 
Criminal ; the Poor the Adult, and Aged. By Richard Poole, MD. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Practical Operation of Christianity. By 
J. J.Gurney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Granby, a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 7s. 

The Pantheon of the Present Age, or Memoirs of Three Thousand Living or Con- 
temporary Public Characters. 3 vols. 12mo. 2. 2s, 

A Picture of Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the Personal Narrative of James 
Emerson, Esq. Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humphreys, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

An Autumn in Greece, and Greece at the close of 1825. The former by H. 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq. in Letters addressed to C. Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. The latter 
by a Resident with the Greeks, recently arrived. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Mission to Siam and Hue, the capital of Cochin China, in the years 1821-2. 
me the Journal of George Finlayson, Esq. Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mission. 

vo. 16s. 

Letters on Entomology, intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young 
ey and to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the Natural History of 

nsects. 

Stories for the Christmas Week. 2 vols. 12mo. > 

The Danciad, or Dancer's Monitor. Part II. 3s. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica; containing an Ordo and Interlineal translation ac- 
companying the text; a Treatise on Latin Versification ; and references to a scanning 
table, exhibiting, on musical principles, every variety of hexameter verse, with an ex- 
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planatory index, intended as an Introduction to the Reading of Latin Poets. By 
P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor of Stirling’s Juvenal interlineally translated. 

Every Man’s Book for 1826, (to be continued annually,) comprising Remarkable 
Days in the year; New Acts relating to Weights and Measures, with Tables ; Com- 
binations; Jurors and Juries; Insolvent Debtors; Hawkers and Pedlars; Parish 
Setdlement; Laws of Landlords, Tenants, and Lodgers ; Masters, Servants, Ap- 
prentices, and Journeymen ; New Excise Laws; All the Assessed Taxes, with 
Tables; Stamp and Excise Duties; Guide to the recovery of Debts in the various 
Courts; with a variety of other useful information. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From November 24 to De ember 24.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. ..se.eeeee 219 .ceeee 196 «2225-5 213 
3 per Cent. Consols ....... seseeee 85} forop. . 79} for op. 82§forop. 
3 per Cent. Reduced....,....... coe BSR ceccce TER wovcee SBl¥ 
35 per Cent. Reduced ....... cocce GBR cceccee TOR scccee GBS 
New 4 per Cents. ......seeeeeeee5 102$ forop.. 94} forop. 99 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 213 ..se0+ 18 .wceeee 195 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ........ shut. ...... shut......- shut. 


India Bonds, 4 per Cent.........0+ 48. dis. .... 85s, dis..... 10s. dis. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 4s. dis. .... 85s. dis..++. 5s. dis. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 perCent......+. 92 seoeee B85 waevvee 90 


Brazil ditto, ditto......ceeceeeees GOR cece GB ceccee GB 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent..... 78  «seseoe TO wevoee 74 
Chilian ditto, ditto ........ ecepne Ge. senses ue ob cees., 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto........ GS ncccee SIR arccee SB 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ....eeeceees G5 crccee SBR wrccee 60 
Danish ditto, 5 per Cent........66. 102 ceeeee GTR wuceee VB 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. ......... GS cece ee SH ccceee B 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...... 8 eee Fh ccsece ORE 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents........ coe OTR ceccee GOR weveee 623 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...ccecee 22 ceccae ABR ccccee 17 
Mexican ditto, ditto.......... evee GIR wccoee BD ‘icccce 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ....... oe G7R weccce SG seccee 64 


Neapolitan ditto, 5 per Cent. ....62 79 sescee 70 ceceee 70 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ........ 50  cecees 39 ceseee 42 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....... 83 ....+- 73 ex. div. . 73 ex.d. 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto,......++ Q64 ..seee B7h ..ce00 889 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ....eecseeee OTR weceee BBR wercee 
Russian ditto, ditto ..... eccccccee SBR ccccce TH wecoee VEE 
Spanish ditto, ditto ...seeccccesee USE ceccee IDR ceceee 193 


Roserr W. Moone, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 





